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SECTION I. 
* | | | \ | : 
Of the DirrERENT SpECIES of PHiLOsoPUL, 


OR'AL philoſophy, or the ſcience of human 

V nature, may be. treated after two different 
manners; cach of which has its peculiar merit, and 
may contribute to che entertainment, - inſtruQion; 
and . reformation of mankind.” The one conſiders 
man chiefly as born for action; and as influenced 
in his actions by taſte and ſentiment; purſuing one 
object, and avoiding another, according to the va- 
lue which theſe objects ſeem. to poſſeſs, and accord- 
ing to the light in which they preſent themſelves. 
Virtue, of all objects, is the moſt valuable and 
lovely; and accordingly this ſpecies of philoſo- 
phers paint her in the moſt amiable colours; bor- 
rowing all helps from poetry and eloquence, and 
treating their ſubject in an eaſy and obvious man- 
ner, and ſuch as is beſt fitted to pleaſe the ĩimagina - 
tion, and engage the affections. They ſelect the 
moſt ſtriking obſervations and inſtances from com- 
mon life; place oppoſite characters in a proper con- 
. a B 2 25 


4 SECTION I. 
traſt; and alluring us into the paths of virtue by 
the views of glory and happineſs, direct our ſteps in 
theſe paths by the ſoundeſt precepts and moſt illuſ- 
trious examples. They make us fee/ the difference 
between vice and virtue; they excite and regulate 
our ſentiments ; and ſo they can but bend our hearts 
to the love of probity and true honour, they think, 
that they have fully attained the end of all their la- 
bours. | 


The other ſpecies of philoſophers conſider man in 
the light of a reaſonable rather than an active being, 
and endeavour to form his underſtanding more than 
cultivate his manners. They regard human nature 
as a ſubje& of ſpeculation; and with a narrow 
ſcrutiny examine it, in order to find thoſe principles, 
which regulate our underſtanding, excite our ſenti- 
ments, and make us approve or blame any particu- 
lar object, action, or behaviour. They think it a 
reproach to all literature, that philoſophy ſhould not 
yet have fixed, beyond controverſy, the foundation 
of morals, reaſoning, and criticiſm ; and ſhould for 
ever talk of truth and falſehood, vice and virtue, 
beauty and deformity, without being able to deter- 
mine the ſource of theſe diſtinctions. While they 
| attempt this arduous taſk, they are deterred by no 
difficulties ; but proceeding from particular inſtances 
to general principles, they ſtill puſh on their in- 

7 CY quiries 
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quiries to principles more general, and reſt not 


ſatisſied till they arrive at thoſe original principles, 
by which, in every ſcience, all human curioſity muſt 
be bounded. Though their ſpeculations ſeem ab- 


ſtract, and even unintelligible to common readers, 


they aim at the approbation of the learned and the 
wiſe; and think themſelves ſufficiently compenſated 


for the labours of their whole lives, if they can diſ- 


cover ſome hidden truths, which may contribute to 
the inſtruction of poſterity. 


It 1s certain, that the eaſy and obvious philoſophy 
will always, with the generality of mankind, have 
the preference above the accurate and abftruſe ; and 
by many will be recommended, not only as more 
agreeable, but more uſeful than the other. It en- 
ters more into common life; moulds the heart and 


affections; and, by touching thoſe principles which 


actuate men, reforms their conduct, and brings them 
nearer that model of perfection which it deſcribes. 
On the contrary, the abſtruſe philoſophy, being 
founded on a turn of mind, which cannot enter 
into buſineſs and action, vaniſhes when the philoſo- 
pher leaves the ſhade, and comes into open day; 
nor can its principles eaſily retain any influence 
oyer our conduct and behaviour. The feelings of 


our ſentiments, the agitations of our paſſions, the 


vehemence of our affections, diſſipate all its con- 
| „ cluſions, 


6 $ECTION. I 
cluſions, and reduce the profound philoſopher to a 
mere plebeian, 


'T his alſo ad 1 confeſſed, that the moſt able 
as well as juſteſt fame has been acquired by the eaſy 
philoſophy, and that abſtract reaſoners ſeem hitherto 
to have enjoyed only a momentary reputation, from 
the caprice or ignorance of their own age, but have 
not been able to ſupport their renown with more 
equitable poſterity. It is eaſy for a profound philo- 
ſopher to. commit a miſtake in his ſubtile reaſon= _ 
ings; and one miſtake is the neceſſary parent of 
another, while he puſtes on his conſequences, and 
is not deterred from embracing any concluſion, by 
its unuſual appearance, or its contradiction to po- 
pular. opinion. But a philoſopher, who propoſes 
only to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankind in 
more beautiful and more engaging colours, if by 
accident he commits a miſtake, goes no farther ; 
but renewing his appeal to common ſenſe, and the 
natural ſentiments of the mind, returns into the right 
path, and ſecures himſelf from any dangerous illu- 
ſions. The fame of Cicero flouriſhes at preſent ; 
but that of Ar1sTOTLE is utterly decayed. La 
BrvuYeRE paſſes the ſeas, and ſtill maintains his re- 
putation: But the glory of MALEBRANCHE is con- 
fined to his own nation, and to his own age. And 
Abpisox, perhaps, will be read with pleaſure, when 
Locke ſhall be * forgotten. 


The 
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The mere philoſopher is a character, which is 
commonly but little acceptable i in the world, as being 
ſuppoſed to contribute nothing either to the advan- 
tage or pleaſure of ſociety; while he lives remote 


from communication with mankind, and is wrapped 


up in principles and notions equally remote from 
their comprehenſion. On the other hand, the mere 


ignorant is ſtill more deſpiſed; nor is any thing 


deemed a ſurer ſign of an illiberal genius in an age 
and nation where the ſciences flouriſh, than to be 
entirely void of all reliſh for thoſe noble entertain- 
ments, The moſt perfect character is ſuppoſed. to 
lie between thoſe extremes; retaining an equal 
ability and taſte for books, company, and buſineſs ; 
preſerving in converſation that diſcernment and de- 
licacy which ariſe from polite letters; and in buſi- 
neſs, that probity and accuracy which are the na- 


tural reſult of a juſt philoſophy. In order to diffuſe 


and cultivate ſo accompliſhed a character, nothing 
can be more uſeful than compoſitions of the eaſy 
ſtyle and manner, which draw not too much from 
life, require no deep application or retreat to be 
comprehended, and ſend back the ſtudent among 
mankind full of noble ſentiments and wiſe precepts, 
applicable to every exigence of human life, By 
means of ſuch” compoſitions, virtue becomes ami- 
able, ſcience agreeable, company inſtructive, and 
retirement entertaining. 


1 Man 


b "SECTION 1. 
Man is a reaſonable being; and as ſuch, receives 


from ſcience his proper food and nouriſhment : But 


Fo narrow are the bounds of human underſtanding, 
that little ſatisfaction can be hoped for in this par- 


ticular, either from the extent or ſecurity of his 


Acquiſitions. Man is a ſociable, no leſs than a rea- 
ſonable being: But neither can he always enjoy 
company agreeable and amuſing, or preſerve the 
proper reliſh for them. Man is alſo an active be- 
Ing ; and from that diſpoſition, as well as from the 
various neceſſities of human life, muſt ſubmit to 
buſineſs and occupation : But the mind requires 
ſome relaxation, and cannot always ſupport its bent 
to care and induſtry, It ſeems, then, that nature 
has pointed out a mixed kind of life as moſt ſuitable 
to human race, and ſecretly admoniſhed them to 
allow none of theſe biaſſes to draw too much, ſo as 
to incapacitate them for other occupations and en- 
tertainments. Indulge your paſſion for ſcience, ſays 
ſhe, but let your ſcience be human, and ſuch as 
may have a direct reference to action and ſociety. 

Abſtruſe thought and profound reſearches I prohibit, 
and will ſeverely puniſh, by the penſive melancholy 
which they introduce, by the endleſs uncertainty in 
which they involve you, and by the cold reception 
which your pretended diſcoveries will meet with, 

when communicated. Be a philoſopher ; but, amidſt 


Al your philoſophy, be fl a man. 


Vere. 
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Were the generality of mankind contented to 
prefer the eaſy philoſophy to the abſtract and pro- 
found, without throwing any blame or contempt on 


the latter, it might not be improper, perhaps, to 


comply with this general opinion, and allow every 
man to enjoy, without oppoſition, his own taſte and 
ſentiment. But as the matter is often carried far- 
ther, even to the abſolute rejecting all profound rea- 


ſonings, or what is commonly called metaphy/ics, we 


ſhall now proceed to confider what can reaſonably 
be Ts in their behalf. 


We may begin oY obſerving, that one conſider- 
able advantage, which reſults from the accurate and 
abſtra& philoſophy, is, its ſubſerviency to the eaſy 
and humane ; which, without the former, can never 
attain a ſufficient degree of exactneſs in its ſenti- 
ments, precepts, or reaſonings. All polite letters 
are nothing but pictures of human life in various 
attitudes and ſituations ; and inſpire us with diffe- 
rent ſentiments, of praiſe or blame, admiration or 
ridicule, according to the qualities of the object, 


which they ſet before us. An artiſt muſt be better 


qualified to ſucceed in this undertaking, who, be- 
ſides a delicate taſte and a quick apprehenſion, poſ- 
ſeſſes an accurate knowledge of the internal fabric, 
the operations 'of the underſtanding, the workings 


of the paſſions, and the various ſpecies of ſentiment 


which diſcriminate vice and virtue. How painful 
| ſo 


= SECTION I. 

ſo Tt this inward ſearch or enquiry may appear, it 
becomes, in ſome meaſure, requiſite to thoſe, who 
would deſcribe with ſucceſs the obvious and out- 
ward appearances of life and manners. The ana- 
tomiſt preſents to the eye the moſt hideous and diſ- 
agreeable objects; but his ſcience is highly uſeful 
to the painter in delineating even a Vx N us or an 
HELEN. While the latter employs all the richeſt 
colours of his art, and gives his figures the moſt 


graceful and engaging airs; he muſt ſtill carry his 


attention to the inward ſtructure of the human body, 
the poſition of the muſcles, the fabric of the bones, 
and the uſe and figure of every part or organ. Ac- 
curacy is, in every caſe, advantageous to beauty, and 
Juſt reaſoning to delicate ſentiments, In vain would 


ve exalt the one by depreciating the other, 


Beſides, we may obſerve, in every art or profeſ- 


ſion, even thoſe which moſt concern life or action, 
that a ſpirit of accuracy, however acquired, carries 


all of them nearer their perfection, and renders them 
more ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. And 


though a philoſopher may live remote from buſineſs, 


the genius of philoſophy, if carefully cultivated by 


ſeveral, muſt gradually diffuſe itſelf throughout the 


whole ſociety, and beſtow a ſimilar correctneſs on 
every art and calling. The politician will acquire 


greater foreſight and ſubtilty, in the ſubdividing 


and balancing of power; the lawyer more method 
and 
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and. finer principles in his reaſonings ; and the ge- 
neral more regularity in his diſcipline, and more 
Caution in his plans and operation. The ſtability 
of modern governments above the ancient, and the 
accuracy of modern philoſophy, have improved, and 
ah will ſtill improve, by ſimilar gradations. 5 


Were there n no advantage to be reaped from theſe 
ſtudies, beyond the gratification of an innocent 
F curioſity, yet ought not even this to be deſpiſed ; as 
being one acceſſion to thoſe few ſafe and harmleſs 
| 4 | pleaſures, which are beſtowed on human race. The 
YN ſweeteſt and moſt inoffenſive path of life leads 
Z through the avenues of ſcience' and learning; and 
; 1 whoever can either remove any obſtructions in this 
way, or open up any new proſpect, ought ſo far to 
be eſteemed a benefactor to mankind. And though 
theſe reſearches may appear painful and fatiguing, 
it is with ſome minds as with ſome bodies, which, 
being endowed with vigorous and florid health, re- 
Mm quire ſevere exerciſe, and reap a pleaſure from what, 
nd 1 to the generality of mankind, may ſeem burdenſome 
ſs, 3 and laborious, Obſcurity, indeed, is painful to the 
7 mind as well as to the eye; but to bring light from 


* 
OR 


1 9 obſcurity, by whatever labour, muſt needs be de- 
n 4 lightful and rejoicing. 

— i | | . 

2 BZBut this obſcurity in the profound and abſtract 

d Philoſophy, is objected to, not only as painful and 
; | 


4 | fatiguing, 


= SECTION I. 
fatiguing, but as the inevitable ſource of uncertainty 9 
and error. Here indeed lies the juſteſt and moſt 
plauſible objection againſt a conſiderable part of 
metaphyſics, that' they are not properly a ſcience ; 
but ariſe either from the fruitleſs efforts of human 
vanity, which would penetrate into ſubjects utterly 
inacceſſible to the underſtanding, or from the craft 
of popular ſuperſtitions, which, being unable to 
defend themſelves on fair ground, raiſe theſe in- 
tangling brambles to cover and protect their weak- 
neſs. Chaced from the open country, theſe robbers 
Hy into the foreſt, and lie in wait to break in upon 
every unguarded avenue of the mind, and over- 
whelm it with religious fears and prejudices. The 
fouteſt antagoniſt, if he remits his watch a mo- 
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ment, is oppreſſed. And many, through cowardice 
and folly, open the gates to the enemies, and wil- 
11 Ungly receive them with reverence and ſubmiſſion, 
N as their — ſovereigns. 1 | 
| But is this a ſufficient reaſon, why philoſophers 
; Hould deſiſt from ſuch reſearches, and leave ſuper- 7 
| Fition ftilt in poſſeſſion of her retreat? Is it not- 


proper to draw a direct contrary concluſion, and 
perceive the neceflity of carrying the war into the 7 
moſt fecret receſſes of the enemy? In vain do we 
kope, that men, from frequent diſappointments, will 4 
at laſt abandon ſuch airy ſciences, and diſcover the b 
proper province of human reaſon, For, beſides 

| | that 
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chat many perſons find too ſenſible an intereſt in 
4 — recalling ſuch topics; beſides this, I ſay, 
4 the motive of blind deſpair can never reaſonably 
nce ; 1 have place in the ſciences'; ſince, however unſuc- 
E 43 ceſsful former attempts may have proved, there is 
b ſtill room to hope, that the induſtry, good fortune, 
or improved ſagacity of ſucceeding generations may 
reach diſcoveries unknown to former ages. Each 
T adventurous genius will ſtill leap at the arduous 
4 prize, and find himſelf ſtimulated, rather than diſ- 
couraged, by the failures of his predeceſſors; while 
he hopes that the glory of atchieving ſo hard an 
adventure is reſerved for him alone. The only 
method of freeing learning, at once, from theſe ab- 
ſtruſe queſtions, 1s to enquire ſeriouſly into the na- 
ture of human underſtanding, and ſhew, from an 


* , exact analyſis of its powers and capacity, that it is 
* by no means fitted for ſuch remote and abſtruſe ſub- 
15 jects. We muſt ſubmit to this fatigue, in order ta 

live at eaſe for ever after: And muſt cultivate true 
HE metaphyſics with ſome care, in order to defiroy the 
by falſe and adulterate. Indolence, which to ſome 


perſons, affords a ſafeguard againſt this deceitful 
$ philoſophy, is, with others, overbalanced by curi- 
= olity; and deſpair, which, at ſome moments, pre- 
voails, may give place afterwards to ſanguine hopes 
and expectations. Accurate and juſt reaſoning is 
the only catholic remedy, fitted for all perſons and 
all diſpoſitions; and is alone able to ſubvert that 
abſtruſe 


FFP 
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abſtruſe philoſophy and 'metaphyſical jargon, which, 1 
being mixed up with popular ſuperſtition, renders 
it in a manner impenetrable to careleſs reaſoners, 
and gives it the air of ſcience and wiſdom. 
- Beſides this advantage of rejecting, after deliberate 
inquiry, the moſt uncertain and diſagreeable part of 
learning, there are many poſitive advantages, which 
reſult from an accurate ſcrutiny into the powers and 
faculties of human nature, It is remarkable con- 
cerning the operations of the mind, that, though 
moſt intimately preſent to us, yet whenever they 
become the object of reflection, they ſeem involved 
in obſcurity; nor can the eye readily find thoſe 
lines and boundaries, which diſcriminate and di- 
ſinguiſh them. The objects are too fine to remain 
long in the ſame aſpect or ſituation; and muft be 
apprehended in an inſtant, by a ſuperior penetra- 
tion, derived from nature, and improved by habit 
and reflection. It becomes, therefore, no incon- 
ſiderable part of ſcience barely to know the different 
operations of the mind, to ſeparate them from each 
other, to claſs them under their proper heads, and to 
correct all that ſeeming diſorder, in which they lie 
involved, when made the object of reflection and 
inquiry. This taſk of ordering and diſtinguiſhing, 
which has no merit, when performed with regard to 
external bodies, the objects of our ſenſes, riſes in its 
- value, when directed towards the operations of the 
7 mind, 


* 
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I 1 © mind, in proportion to the difficulty and labour, 
1 which we meet with in performing it. And if we 
1 , an go no farther than this mental geography, or 


2 Los Wits this e may appear wy it is 
1 by no means obvious) the more contemptible ſtil] 
muſt the ignorance of it be eſteemed in all pretenders 
to learning and philoſophy. 


Nor can there remain any ſuſpicion, that this 
4 ſcience is uncertain and chimerical; unleſs we 
FJ ſhould entertain ſuch a ſcepticiſm as 1s entirely ſub- 
| I verſive of all ſpeculation, and even action. It can- 
not be doubted, that the mind is endowed with ſe- 
E veral powers and faculties, that theſe powers are 
difſtinct from each other, that what is really diſtin 
1 to the immediate perception may be diſtinguiſhed 
AY by reflection; and conſequently, that there is a 
| 3 truth and falſehood in all propoſitions on this ſub- 
ject, and a truth and falſehood, which lie not beyond 
4 bay compaſs of human underſtanding. There are 
many obvious diſtinftions of this kind, ſuch as 
© thoſe between the will and underſtanding, the ima- 
Om and paſſions, which fall within the com- 
pray of every human creature; and the finer 
4 and more philoſophical diſtinctions are no leſs real 
; and certain, though niore difficult to be compre- 
3 hended, Some inſtances, eſpecially late ones, of 
1 2 ſiucceſs 


1 SECTION I. 
fuccels i in theſe enquiries, may give us a juſter no- 'S 
tion of the certainty and ſolidity of this branch of 
learning. And ſhall we eſteem it worthy the labour © 3 
of a philoſopher to give us a true ſyſtem of the 1 , 
planets, and adjuſt the poſition and order of thoſe f 
remote bodies; while we affect to overlook thoſe, 1 
who, with ſo much ſucceſs, delineate the parts of $ 
the mind, in which we are ſo intimately concerned? 3 


But may we not hope, that philoſophy, if culti- 
vated with care, and encouraged by the attention 
of the public, may carry its reſearches ſtill farther, b 
and diſcover, at leaft in ſome degree, the ſecret 9 
ſprings and principles, by which the human mind 
is actuated in its operations? Aſtronomers had long „ 
contented themſelves with proving, from the phæ- 
nomena, the true motions, order, and magnitude 3 
of the heavenly bodies: Till a philoſopher, at laſt, 
aroſe, who ſecms, from the happieſt reaſoning, to 
have alſo determined the laws and forces, by which 
the revolutions of the planets are. governed and Y 
directed. The like has been performed with regard | 
to other parts of nature. And there is no reaſon to ® 
deſpair of equal ſucceſs in our enquiries concerning 3 
the mental powers and œconomy, if proſecuted with 4 
equal capacity and caution. It is probable, that 
one operation and principle of the mind depends 
on another; which, again, may be reſolved into 
ene more general and univerſal : And how far theſe I | 

EG: reſearches | 
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The like has been the endeavour of critics, logi- 
cians, and even politicians: Nor have their at- 
tempts been wholly unſucceſsful ; though perhaps 
longer time, greater accuracy, and more ardent ap- 
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reſearches may poſſibly be carried, it will be dif- 


ficult for us, before, or even after, a careful trial, 


of this kind are every day made even by thoſe who 


C philoſophize the moſt negligently : And nothing can 


be more requiſite than to enter upon the enterprize 
with thorough care and attention ; that, if it lie 
within the compaſs of human underſtanding, it may 
at laſt be happily atchieved ; if not, it may, hows 


ever, be rejected with ſome confidence and ſecurity. 
This laſt concluſion, ſurely, is not defirable; nor 


ought it to be embraced too raſhly, For how much 
muſt we diminiſh from the beauty and value of this 
ſpecies of philoſophy, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ? 
Moraliſts have hitherto been accuſtomed, when they 
conſidered the vaſt multitude and diverſity of actions 
that excite our approbation or diſlike, to ſearch for 
ſome common principle, on which this variety of 
ſentiments might depend. And though they have 
ſometimes carried the matter too far, by their paſ- 
ſion for ſome one general principle; it muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that they are excuſable in expect- 
ing to find ſome general principles, into which all 
the vices and virtues were juſtly to be reſolved. 


Vol. III. S plication 
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plication may bring theſe ſciences ſtill nearer their 


perfection. To throw up at once all pretenſions of mM 


this kind may juſily be deemed more raſh, precipi- 
tate, and dogmatical, than even the boldeſt and moſt 
affirmative philoſophy, which has ever attempted 
to impoſe its crude diQates and principles on man- 


kind. 


What though theſe reaſonings concerning human 
nature ſeem abſtract, and of difficult comprehen- 
ſion? This affords no preſumption of their falſe- 


hood. On the contrary, it ſeems impoſſible, that : 


what has hitherto eſcaped ſo many wiſe and pro- 
found philoſophers can be very obvious and eaſy. 
And whatever pains theſe reſearches may coſt us, 
we may think ourſelves ſufficiently rewarded, not 
only in point of profit but of pleaſure, if, by that 


means, we can make any addition to our ſtock * 


of knowledge, in ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable im- 
portance. 


But as, after all, the abſtractedneſs of theſe ſpe- 
culations is no recommendation, but rather a diſ. 
advantage to them, and as this difficulty may per- 
haps be ſurmounted by care and art, and the avoid- 
ing all unneceſſary detail, we have, in the following 
inquiry, attempted to throw ſome light upon ſub- 
jects, from which uncertainty has hitherto deterred 

the 


\ 
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the wiſe, and obſcurity the ignorant. Happy, if 
we can unite the boundaries of the different ſpecies 
of philoſophy, by reconciling profound enquiry with 
clearneſs, and truth with novelty! And ſtill more 
"= happy, if, reaſoning in this eaſy manner, we can 
XZ undermine the foundations of an abſtruſe philoſo- 
phy, which ſeems to have ſerved hitherto only as a 
ſhelter to ſuperſtition, and a cover to abſurdity and 
error! 
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SECTION II. 
Of the O21 of IDEAS. 


VERY one will readily allow, that there is a 

conſiderable difference between the perceptions 
of the mind, when a man feels the pain of exceſſive 
heat, or the pleaſure of moderate warmth, and when 
he afterwards recalls to his memory this ſenſation, 
or anticipates it by his imagination. Theſe faculties 
may mimic or copy the perceptions of the ſenſes ; 
but they never can reach entirely the force and vi- 
vacity of the original ſentiment. The utmoſt we 
ſay of them, even when they operate with greateſt 
vigour, is, that they repreſent their object in fo 
lively a manner, that we could almoſt ſay we feel or 
ſee it: But, except the mind be diſordered by diſ- 
eaſe or madneſs, they never can arrive at ſuch a 
pitch of vivacity, as to render theſe perceptions 
altogether undiſtinguiſnable. All the colours of 
poetry, however ſplendid, can never paint natural 
objects in ſuch a manner as to make the deſcription 
be taken for a real landſkip. The moſt lively 
thought is ſtill inferior to the dulleſt ſenſation, 
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We may obſerve a like diſtinction to run through 
all the other perceptions of the mind. A man, in 
a fit of anger, is actuated in a very different man- 
ner from one who only thinks of that emotion. If 
you tell me, that any perſon is in love, I eaſily un- 
derſtand your meaning, and form a juſt conception 
of his ſituation; but never can miſtake that con- 
ception for the real diſorders and agitations of the 

paſſion, When we reflect on our paſt ſentiments 
and affections, our thought is a faithful mirror, and 
copies its objects truly; but the colours which it 
employs are faint and dull, in compariſon of thoſe 
zn which our original perceptions were clothed. It 
requires no nice diſcernment nor metaphyſical head 
to mark the diſtinction between them. 
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Here therefore we may divide all the perceptions 
of the mind into two claſſes or ſpecies, which are 
diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. The leſs forcible and lively are commonly 
denominated ThouvcayTs or IpzAs. The other 
ſpecies want a name in our language, and in moſt 
others; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was not requiſite for 
any, but philoſophical purpoſes, to rank them un- 
der a general term or appellation, Let us, there- 
fore, uſe a little freedom, and call them IMuPRES- 
$10ns ; employing that word in a ſenſe ſomewhat 
different from the uſual. By the term impreſſion, 
then, 1 mean all our more lively perceptions, when 
| 03 | we 
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we hear, or ſee, or feel, or love, or hate, or deſire, 


or will. And impreflions are diſtinguiſhed from 
ideas, which are the leſs lively perceptions, of which 
we are conſcious, when we reflect on any of thoſe 
ſenſations or movements above mentioned. 


Nothing, at firſt view, may ſeem more unbounded 
than the thought of man, which not only eſcapes all 


human power and authority, but is not even re- 


ſtrained within the limits of nature and reality, 
To form monſters, and join incongruous ſhapes and 
appearances, coſts the imagination no more trouble 
than to conceive the moſt natural and familiar objects. 
And while the body is confined to one planet, along 
which it creeps with pain and difficulty; the thought 
can in an inſtant tranſport us into the moſt diſtant 
regions of the univerſe; or even beyond the uni- 
verſe, into the unbounded chaos, where nature is 
ſuppoſed to lie in total confuſion. What never was 
ſeen, nor heard of, may yet be conceived; nor is 
any thing beyond the power of thought, except 
what implies an abſolute contradiction. 


- Pat though thought ſeems to poſſeſs this un- 
bounded liberty, we ſhall find, upon a nearer exami- 
nation, that it is really confined within very narrow 
limits, and that all this creative power of the mind 
amounts to no more than the compounding, tranſ- 
poſing, augmenting, or diminiſhing the materials 
9 6 g afforded 
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Y | afforded us by the ſenſes and experience, When 
XZ we think of a golden mountain, we only join two 
| conſiſtent ideas, gold, and mountain, with which we 
were formerly acquainted. A virtuous horſe we 
2 can conceive; becauſe, from our own feeling, we 
can conceive virtue; and this we may unite to the 
figure and ſhape of a horſe, which is an animal 
familiar to us. In ſhort, all the materials of think- 
ing are derived either from our outward or inward 
ſentiment: The mixture and compoſition of theſe 
belongs alone to the mind and will, Or, to expreſs 


dle myſelf in philoſophical language, all our ideas or 
ts, more feeble perceptions are copies of our impreſſions 
ng or more lively ones, 
ht 
nt To prove this, the two following arguments will, 
i. 1 hope, be ſufficient. Firſt, when we analyſe our 
ws | thoughts or ideas, however compounded or ſub- 
is | lime, we always find, that they reſolve themſelves 
83 into ſuch ſimple ideas as were copied from a pre- 
bt cedent feeling or ſentiment, Even thoſe ideas, 
FX which, at firſt view, ſeem the moſt wide of this 
I origin, are found, upon a nearer ſcrutiny, to be de- 
- = rived from it. The idea of God, as meaning an in- 
a 1 finitely intelligent, wiſe, and good Being, ariſes from 
0 I reflecting on the operations of cur own mind, and 
1 1 augmenting, without limit, thoſe qualities of good- 
. I neſs and wiſdom. We may proſecute this enquiry 
; to what length we pleaſe; where we ſhall always 
= C 4 find, 
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find, that every idea we examine is copied from a 
- ſimilar impreſſion, Thoſe who would affert, that 
this poſition is not univerſally true nor without 


exception, have only one, and that an eaſy method. 


of refuting it; by producing that idea, which, in 
their opinion, is not derived from this ſource, It 
will then be incumbent on us, if we would maintain 
our doctrine, to produce the impreſſion or lively 
perception, which . to it. 


\ 


Secondly, If it happen, from a defect of the or- 
gan, that a man is not ſuſceptible of any ſpecies of 
ſenſation, we always find, that he is as little ſuf- 
ceptible of the correſpondent ideas. A blind man 
can form no notion of colours; a deaf man of 
ſounds. Reſtore either of them that ſenſe, in which 
he is deficient ; by opening this new inlet for his 
ſenſations, you alſo open an inlet for the ideas; 
and he finds no difficulty in conceiving theſe objects. 
The caſe is the ſame, if the object, proper for ex- 
citing any ſenſation, has never been applied to the 
organ. A LAPLAN DER or NEOGROE has no notion 
of the reliſh of wine. And though there are few 
or no inſtances of a like deficiency in the mind, 
where a perſon has never felt or is wholly incapable 
of a ſentiment or paſſion, that belongs to his ſpecies; 
yet we find the ſame obſervation to take place in a 
leſs degree. A man of mild manners can form no 
oh; | idea 
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idea of inveterate revenge or cruelty; nor can a 


hat 1 ſelſiſn heart eaſily conceive the heights of friendſhip 
out 8 and generoſity. It 1s readily allowed, that other 
od. beings may poſſeſs many ſenſes, of which we can 
in have no conception; becauſe the ideas of them have 
It never been introduced to us, in the only manner, 
in by which an idea can have acceſs to the mind, to 
ly 3 wit, by the actual feeling and ſenſation. 
1 There is, howeyer, one contradictory phznome- 

; EL non, which may prove, that it is not abſolutely im- 
7 4 poſſible for ideas to ariſe, independent of their cor- 
| reſpondent impreſſions. I believe it will readily be 
; allowed, that the ſeveral diſtinct ideas of colours, 
. which enter by the eye, or thoſe of ſounds, which 


are conveyed by the ear, are really different from 

each other; though, at the ſame time, reſembling. 

Now if this be true of different colours, it muſt be 

no leſs fo, of the different ſhades of the ſame colour; 

and each ſhade produces a diſtinct idea, independent 

of the reſt. For if this ſhould be denied, it is poſ- 

3 ſible, by the continual gradation of ſhades, to run a 
Colour inſenſibly into what is moſt remote from it; 


and if you will not allow any of the means to be 
3 different, you cannot, without abſurdity, deny the 
4 extremes to be the ſame. Suppoſe, therefore, a perſon 
3 to have enjoyed his fight for thirty years, and to have 


become perfectly well acquainted with colours of all 
kinds, except one particular ſhade of blue, for in- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, which it never has been his fortune to meet 
with. Let all the different ſhades of that colour, 
except that ſingle one, be placed before him, de- 
ſcending gradually from the deepeſt to the lighteſt ; 
It is plain, that he will perceive a.blank, where that 
ſhade is wanting, and will be ſenſible, that there is 
a greater diſtance in that place between the conti- 
guous colours than in any other. Now I aſk, whe- 
ther it is poſſible for him, from his own imagina- 
tion, to ſupply this deficiency, and raiſe up to him- 
ſelf the idea of that particular ſhade, though it had 
never been conveyed to him by his ſenſes? I be- 
lieve there are few but will be of opinion that he 
can: And this may ſerve as a proof, that the ſimple 
ideas are not always, in every inſtance, derived from 
the correſpondent impreſſions; though this inſtance 
is fo ſingular, that it is ſcarcely worth our obſerv- 
ing, and does not merit, that for it alone we ſhould 
alter our general maxim. : 


Here, therefore, 1s a propoſition, which not only 
ſeems, in itſelf, ſimple and intelligible; but, if a 
proper uſe were made of it, might render every diſ- 
pute equally intelligible, and baniſh all that jargon, 
which has ſo long taken poſſeſſion of metaphyſical 
reaſonings, and drawn ſuch diſgrace upon them. 
All ideas, eſpecially abſtract ones, are naturally faint 
and obſcure: Ihe mind has but a ſlender hold of 
them: They are apt to be confounded with other 
: reſembling 
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reſembling ideas; and when we have often em- 
ployed any term, though without a diſtinct mean- 
ing, we are apt to imagine that it has a determinate 
idea, annexed to it. On the contrary, all impreſ- 


bat ſions, that is, all ſenſations, either outward or in- 
Sg ward, are ſtrong and vivid: The limits between 
m them are more exactly determined: Nor is it eaſy 
15 to fall into any error or miſtake with regard to them. 
5 When we entertain, therefore, any ſuſpicion, that a 
_ philoſophical term is employed without any mean- 
q 2 ing or idea (as is but too frequent) we need but en- 
5 quire, from what iiupreſſion is that ſuppoſed idea de- 
e 


iwved? And if it be impoſiible to aſſign any, this will 
ſerve to confirm our ſuſpicion. By bringing ideas 
into ſo clear a light, we may reaſonably hope to re- 
move all diſpute, which may ariſe, concerning their 


nature and reality *. 


* See NOTE [A]. 
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T is evident, that there is a principle of con- 

nexion between the different thoughts or ideas 
of the mind, and that, in their appearance to the 
memory or imagination, they introduce each other 
with a certain degree of method and regularity, In 
our more ſerious thinking or diſcourſe, this is ſo ob- 
ſervable, that any particular thought, which breaks 
in upon this regular tract or chain of ideas, is imme- 
diately remarked and rejected. And even in our 
wildeſt and moſt wandering reverics, nay in our very 
dreams, we ſhall find, if we reflect, that the ima- 
gination ran not altogether at adventures, but that 
there was ſtill a connexion uphe' d among the dif- 
ferent 1deas, which ſucceeded cach other. Were 
the looſeſt and freeſt converſation to be tranſcribed, 
there would immediately be obſerved ſomething, 
which connected it in all its tranſitions. Or where 
this is wanting, the perſon, who broke the thread of 
diſcourſe, might ftill inform you, that there had 


ſecretly revolved in his mind a ſucceſſion of thought, 
which 
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which had gradually led him away from the ſubje& 
of converſation. Among the languages of different 
nations, even where we cannot ſuſpect the leaſt con- 
nexion or communication, it is found, that the 
words, expreſſive of ideas, the moſt compounded, 
do yet nearly correſpond to each other: A certain 
proof, that the ſimple ideas, comprehended in the 
compound ones, were bound together by ſome uni- 
verſal principle, which had an equal influence on 


all mankind. 


Though it be too obvious to eſcape obſervation, 
that different ideas are connected together; I do 
not find, that any philoſopher has attempted to enu- 
merate or claſs all the principles of aſſociation; a 
ſabjet, however, that ſeems worthy of curioſity. 
To me, there appear to be only three principles of 
connexion among ideas, viz. Reſemblance, Conts- 
24;ty in time or place, and Cauſe or Z/z#. | 


That theſe principles ſerve to connect ideas will 
not, I believe, be much doubted. A picture natu- 
rally leads our thoughts to the original“: The 
mention of one apartment in a building naturally 
introduces an inquiry or diſcourſe concerning the 
others |: And it we think of a wound, we can 

. ſcarcely forbear refleQing-on the pain which follows 


®* Reſemblance, + Contiguity, 
it. 
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it f. But that this enumeration is compleat, and 
that there are no other principles of aſſociation, ex- 
cept theſe, may be difficult to prove to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the reader; or even to a man's own ſatisfac- 
tion, All we can do, in ſuch eaſes, is to run over 
ſeveral inſtances, and examine carefully the prin- 
ciple, which binds the different thoughts to each 
other, never ſtopping till we render the principle 
as general as poſſible. The more inftances we ex- 
amine, and the more care we em ploy, the more aſ- 
ſurance ſhall we acquire, that the enumeration, 
which we form from the whole, 1s compleat and en- 
tire. Inſtead of centering into a detail of this kind, 
which would lead into many uſeleſs ſubtilties, we 
ſhall confider ſome of the effects of this connexion 
upon the paſſions and imagination ; where we may 
open a field of ſpeculation more entertaining, and 
perhaps more inſtructive, than the other. | 


As man is a reaſonable being, and is continually 
in purſuit of happineſs, which he hopes to attain by 
the gratification of ſome paſſion or affection, he ſel- 
dom acts or ſpeaks or thinks without a purpoſe and 
intention. Ee has ſtill ſome object in view; and 
however improper the means may ſometimes be, 
which he chuſes for the attainment of his end, he 
never loſes view of an end; nor will he ſo much as 


1 Cauſe and Effect. 
| throw 
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throw away his thoughts or reflections, where he 
hopes not to reap any ſatisfaction from them. 


In all compoſitions of genius, therefore, it is re- 
quiſite, that the writer have ſome plan or object; 
and though he may be hurried from this plan by the 
vehemence of thought, as in an ode, or drop ic care- 
leſly, as in an epiſtle or eſſay, there muſt appear 
ſome aim or intention, in his firſt ſetting out, if 
not in the compoſition of the whole work. A pro- 
duction without a deſign would reſemble more the 
ravings of a madman, than the ſober efforts of ge- 
nius and learning. 


As this rule admits of no exception, it follows, 
that, in narrative compoſitions, the events or actions, 
which the writer relates, muſt be connected together, 
by ſome bond or tye: They muſt be related to each 
other in the imagination, and form a kind of Unity, 
which may bring them under one plan or view, and 
which may be the object or end of the writer in his 
firſt undertaking. | 


This connecting principle among the ſeveral 
events, which form the the ſubje& of a poem or 
hiſtory, may be very different, according to the dif- 
ferent deſigns of the poet or hiſtorian, Ovip has 
formed his plan upon the conneQing principle of 
reſemblance. Every fabulous transformation, pro- 

| duced 
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duced by the miraculous power of the gods, falls 


within the compaſs of his work. There needs but 
this one circumſtance in any event to bring it under 
his original plan or intention. 


An annaliſt or hiſtorian, who ſhould undertake to 
write the hiftory of Eunorz during any century, 
would be influenced by the connexion of contiguity 
in time and place. All events, which happen in 
that portion of ſpace and period of time, are com- 
prehended in his deſign, though in other reſpe&s. 7 
different and unconnected. They have ſtill a ſpecies © 


of unity, amid all their diverſity. 


But the mof uſual ſpecies of connexion among 


the different events, which enter into any narrative | 


compoſition, is that of cauſe and effet ; while the 


hiſtorian traces the ſeries of actions according to 


their natural order, remounts to their ſecret ſprings 
and principles, and delineates their moſt remote 
conſequences, He chuſes for his ſubject a certain 
portion of that great chain of events, which com- 
poſe the hiſtory of mankind: Each link in this 
chain he endeavours to touch in his narration : 
Sometimes unavoidable ignorance renders all his 
attempts fruitleſs : Sometimes, he ſupplies by con- 
jecture, what is wanting in knowledge: And al- 
ways, he is ſenſible, that the more unbroken the 


chain is, which he preſents to his reader, the more 
i perfect 
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perfect is his production. He ſees, that the know- 
4 edge of cauſes is not only the moſt ſatisfactory; 
this relation or connexion being the ſtrongeſt of all 
others; but alſo the moſt inſtructive; ſince it is by 
this knowledge alone, we are enabled to controul 
events, and govern futurity. 


Here therefore we may attain ſome notion of that 
Unity of Aion, about which all critics, after Ar1s- 
TOTLE, have talked ſo much: Perhaps, to little 
purpoſe, while they directed not their taſte or ſenti- 
ment by the accuracy of philoſophy. It appears, 
that, in all productions, as well as in the epic and 
'Þ | tragic, there is a certain unity required, and that, 
on ne occaſion, can our thoughts be allowed to run 
at adventures, if we would produce a work, whick 
will give any laſting entertainment to mankind, It 
appears alſo, that even a biographer, who ſhould 
X vrite the life of AcaiLLEs, would connect the events, 
by ſhewing their mutual dependence and relation, 
as much as a poet, who ſhould make the anger of 
that hero, the ſubject of his narration *. Not only 
N in any limited portion of life, a man's actions have 


his 

Pp a dependence on each other, but alſo during the 

his | ns ß! Rd ub 
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whole whole: period of his duration, from the cradle to the 
graves nor is it poſſible toſtrike off one link; tow IN 
erer minute, in this regular chain, without affect? 
ing the Whole ſerles of events, which follow. The A 5 
unity of action, therefore, which is to be found * 
in biography or hiſtory, differs from that of epie 
poetry, not in kind, but in degree. In epic poetry, Z 
he connexion among the events is more cloſe and | 
ſenſible: The narration 1s not carried on throuR 
Tuch- à length of time: And the actors haſten to 
ſome remarkable period, -which ſatisfies the curioſity Þ 
of the reader. This conduct of the epic poet de- 
pends on that particular ſituation of the Vnaginatiou 
and of the Paſſions, which is ſuppoſed in that pro- 
Auction. The imagination, both of writer and 
edder, is more enlivened, and the paſſions more 7 8 ö 
| *nflatned than in hiſtory, biography, or any ſpecies 4 
of narration, which confine themſelves to ſtrict truth 
and reality. Let us conſider the effect of theſe two 
cireumſtances, an enlivened imagination and en- 
flamed paſſions; cireumſtances, which belong to po- 
etry, eſpecially the epic kind, above any other ſpe- 
*cies of compoſition: And let us examine the rea. 
ſen, Why they require a ſtricter and eloſer unity in 
"ae . 
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of narration, throws a ſtronger light upon them, and 
delineates more diſtinctly thoſe minute circumſtances, 


ZZ which, though to the hiſtorian they ſeem ſuperflu- 
=» | ous, ſerve mightily to enliven the imagery, and 
8 | oratify the fancy. If it be not neceſſary, as in the 
ad, to inform us each time the hero buckles his 
does, and ties his garters, it will be requiſite, per- 
"2X haps, to enter into a greater detail than in the Hew- 


RIADE; Where the events are run over with ſuch 
rapidity, that we ſcarcely have leiſure to become 
acquainted with the ſcene or action. Were a poet, 
therefore, to comprehend in his ſubject, any great 
compaſs of time or ſeries of events, and trace up 
the death of Hecror to its remote cauſes, in the 
$ rape of HELEN, or the judgment of Pa R Is, he muſt 
draw out his poem to an immeaſurable length, in 
order to fill this large canvas with juſt painting and 
imagery. The reader's imagination, enflamed with 
ſuch a ſeries of poetical deſcriptions, and his paſ- 
ſions, agitated by a continual ſympathy with the 
actors, muſt flag long before the period of the nar- 
ration, and muſt ſink into laſſitude and diſguſt, from 
the repeated violence of the ſame movements. 


Secondly. That an epic poet muſt not trace the 
cauſes to any great diſtance, will farther appear, if 
we conſider another reaſon, which is drawn from a 
property of the paſſions fill more remarkable and 
fingular, It is evident, that, in a juſt compoſition, 
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all the affections, excited by the different events, ; 


deſcribed and repreſented, add mutual force to each | 

other; and that, while the heroes are all engaged 
in one common ſcene, and each action is ſtrongly 
connected with the whole, the concern is continually 
awake, and the paſſions make an eaſy tranſition from 


one object to another. The ſtrong connexion of 
the events, as it facilitates the paſſage of the thought 


or imagination from one to another, facilitates alſo 


the transfuſion of the paſſions, and preſerves the af- 


fections ſtill in the ſame channel and direction. 
Our ſympathy and concern for Eve prepares the way 


for a like ſympathy with Apam : The affection is 
preſerved almoſt entire in the tranſition; and the 
mind ſeizes immediately the new object as ſtrongly 
related to that which formerly engaged its attention. 
But were the poet to make a total digreſſion from 


his ſubject, and introduce a new actor, nowiſe con- 
nected with the perſonages, the imagination, feeling 
a breach in the tranſition, would enter coldly into 
the new ſcene; would kindle by flow degrees; and 
in returning to the main ſubjecbof the poem, would 


paſs, as it were, upon foreign ground, and have its 
concern to excite anew, in order to take party with 


the principal actors. The ſame inconvenience ſol- 


lows in a leſs degree; where the poet traces his 


events to too great a diſtance, and binds together 


actions, which, though not entirely disjoined, have 
net ſo ſtrong a connexion as is requiſite to forward 
| the 
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e tranſition of the paſſions. Hence ariſes the ar- 
ach tifice of the oblique narration, employed in the 
3 Bow y and Anteid; where the hero is introduced, 
Bly 1 at firſt, near the period of his deſigns, and afterwards 
4 Ehows us, as it were in perſpectiye, the more diſtant 
events and cauſes. By this means, the reader's cu- 
rioſity is immediately excited: The events follow 
; with rapidity, and in a very cloſe connexion : And 
the concern 1s preſerved alive, and, by means of the 
near relation of the objects, continually increaſes, 
from the beginning to the end of the narration, 


* 

is Tze ſame rule takes place in dramatic poetry; 
je nor is it ever permitted, in a regular compoſition, 
to introduce an actor, who has no connexion, or but 
.ag ſmall one, with the principal perſonages of the 
n fable. The ſpectator's concern muſt not be diverted 
by any ſcenes disjoined and ſeparated from the reſt. 
8 This breaks the courſe of the paſſions, and prevents 
5 that communication of the ſeveral emotions, by 
which one ſcene adds force to another, and tranſ- 
q fuſes the pity and terror, which it excites, upon 


each ſucceeding ſcene, *till the whole produces that 
rapidity of movement, which is peculiar to the 
theatre. How muſt it extinguiſh this warmth of 
affection, to be entertained, on a fudden, with a new 
action and new perſonages, no wiſe related to the 
former; to find ſo ſenſible a breach or vacuity in 
the courſe of the paſſions, by means of this breach in 
the connexion of ideas; and inſtead of carrying the 
D 3 fympathy 
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ſympathy of one ſcene into the following, to be 6 


95 
"NY 
| 
Y 


obliged, every moment, to excite a new concern, 
and take party in a new ſcene of action? 


: To return to the 33 of hiſtory and epic 
poetry, we may conclude, from the foregoing rea- 
ſonings, that, as a certain unity is requiſite in all 
productions, it cannot be wanting to hiſtory more 
than to any other ; that, in hiſtory, the connexion 
among the ſeveral events, which unites them into 
one body, is the relation of cauſe and effect, the 
ſame which takes place in epic poetry; and that, 
in the latter compoſition, this connexion is only re- 
quired to be cloſer and more ſenſible, on account 
of the lively imagination and ſtrong paſſions, which 
muſt be touched by the poet in his narration. The 
PELOPONNESIAN War 1s a proper ſubject for hiſtory, 
the ſiege of ATyens for an epic poem, and the 
death of ALciBiapes for a tragedy. 


As the difference, therefore, between hiſtory and 
epic poetry conſiſts only in the degrees of connexion, 
which bind together thoſe ſeveral events, of which 
their ſubject is compoſed, it will be difficult, if not 
impoſſible, by words, to determine exactly the 
bounds, which ſeparate them from each other. 
That is a matter of taſte more than of reaſoning; 
and perhaps, this unity may often be diſcovered in 
a ſubject, where, at firſt view, and from an abſtract 
conſideration, we ſhould leaſt expect to find it. 

It 
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| It is evident, that Homes, in the courſe of his 
o be narration, exceeds the firſt propoſition of his ſubject; 
and that the anger of AcniLtLEs, which cauſed the 
death of Hucros, is not the ſame with that which 
produced ſo many ills to the Ga ERES. But the 


pic ; 
bs ſtrong connexion between theſe two movements, the 
all if quick tranſition from one to another , the contraſt * 


between the effects of concord and diſcord among 
the princes, and the natural curioſity which we have 
to ſee Ach LEs in action, after ſuch long repoſe; 
All theſe cauſes carry on the reader, and produce A 
ſuflicient _y in the ſobheck. 0 


It may be objected to VII ron, that he haxtraged 
up his cauſes to too great a diſtance, and that the 
rebellion of the angels produces the fall of man by 
a train of events, which 1s both very long and very 
caſual. Not to mention, that the creation of the 
world, which he has related at length, is no more 
the cauſe of that cataſtrophe, than of the battle of 
PHARSALIA, or any other event, that has ever hap- 
pened. But if we conſider, on the other hand, that 
all theſe events, the rebellion of the angels, the 


®* Contraſt or contrariety is a comtignion among ideas, which 
may, perhaps, be conſidered; as a mixture of cauſation and re- 
. ſemblance, Where two objects are contrary, the one deſtroys 
the other, i. e. is the cauſe of its annihilation, and the idea of 
the annihilation of an Mag tp ge the idea of its former ex- 
iſtenee, | | 


D 4 creation 


ſubject is very copious, and that many operations of 
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creation of the world, and the fall of man, ręſemble 
each other, in being miraculous and out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature; that they are ſuppoſed to 3 
be contiguous in time; and that being detached om | : 2 
all other events, and being the only original facts, = 
which revelation diſcovers, they ſtrike the eye at 
once, and naturally recall each other to the thought ⁶ 
or imagination: If we conſider all theſe circum- 4 


ſtances, I ſay, we ſhall find, that theſe parts of the 1 
action have 2 ſufficient unity to make them be 
2 


comprehended in one fable or narration. To which 
we may add, that the rebellion of the angels and 
the fall of man have a peculiar reſemblance, as be- 
ing counterparts to each other, and preſenting to 
the reader the ſame moral, of obedience to our Cre- 
ator, 


Theſe looſe hints I have thrown together, in order 
to excite the curioſity of philoſophers, and beget a 
ſuſpicion at leaſt, if not a full perſuaſion, that this 


the human mind depend on the connexion or aſſoci- 
ation of ideas, which is here explained. Particu- 
larly, the ſympathy between the paſſions and ima- 
gination will, perhaps, appear remarkable ; while 
we obſerve that the affections, excited by one ob- 
ject, paſs eaſily to another connected with it; but 
transfuſe themſelves with difficulty, or not at all, 
along different objects, which have no manner of 

eonnexien 
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© connexion together. By introducing, into any com- 
7 poſition, perſonages and actions, foreign to each 
Fother, an injudicious author loſes that communica- 
tion of emotions, by which alone he can intereft the 
heart, and raiſe the paſſions to their proper height 
and period. The full explication of this principle 
and all its conſequences would lead us into reaſon- 
| ings too profound and too copious for this enquiry, 
| It is ſufficient, at preſent, to have eſtabliſhed this 
concluſion, that the three connecting principles of 
all ideas are the relations of Ręſemblance, Contiguity, 
and Cau/ation, 
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SCEPTICAL DowvuBTs concerning the O- 
RATIONS of the UnDERSTANDING. 
| 3 


Fir R 

LL the objects of human reaſon or enquiry 
| may naturally be divided into two kinds, viz. 
Relations of Ideas and Matters of Fact. Of the firſt 
Eind are the ſciences of Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithmetic ; and in ſhort, every affirmation, which 
is either intuitively or demonftratively certain. 
That the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquare 
of the two ſides, is a propoſition, which expreſſes a 
relation between theſe figures. That three times five 
* equal to the half of thirty, expreſſes a relation 
between theſe numbers, Propoſitions of this kind 
are diſcoverable by the mere operation of thought, 
without dependence on what is any where exiſtent 
m the univerſe. Though there never were a circle 
or triangle in nature, the truths, demonſtrated by 
Euciin, would for ever retain their certainty and 
evidence. 


Matters 
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Matters of fact, which are the ſecond objects of 
human reaſon, are not aſcertained in the ſame man- 
ner; nor is our evidence of their truth, however 
great, of a like nature with the foregoing. The 
contrary of every matter of fact is ſtill poſſible ; be- 
| cauſe it can never imply a contradiQtion, and is con- 
E- ceived by the mind with equal facility and diſtinct- 
neſs, as if ever ſo conformable to reality. That the 
Jun will not riſe to-morrow is no leſs intelligible a 
propoſition, and implies no more contradiction, than 
the affirmation, that it will riſe. We ſhould in 
vain, therefore, attempt to demonſtrate its falſe- 
hood. Were it demonſtratively falſe, it would im- 
ply a contradiction, and could never be diſtinctly 
conceived by the mind. 


It may, therefore, be a ſubject worthy of curioſity, 
to enquire what is the nature of that evidence, which 
aſſures us of any real exiſtence and matter of fact, 
beyond the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, or the 
records of our memory. This part of philoſophy, 
it is obſervable, has been little cultivated, either by 
the ancients or moderns; and therefore our doubts 
and errors, in the proſecution of ſo important an en- 
quiry, may be the more excuſable; while we march 
through ſuch difficult paths, without any guide or 
direction. They may even prove uſeful, by exciting 
curioſity, and deſtroying that implicit faith and ſe- 


Furity, which is the bane of all reaſoning and free 
| enquiry, 
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enquiry. The diſcovery of defects in the common 
philofophy, if any ſuch there be, will not, I pre- 
ſame, be a diſcouragement, but rather an incite- 
ment, as Is uſual, to attempt ſomething more full 
and ſatisfactory, than has yet been propoſed to the 


public. 


All reaſonings concerning matter of fact ſeem to | 
be founded in the relation of Cau/e and Efr#. By 
means of that relation alone we can go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and ſenſes, If you were to 
aſk a man, why he believes any matter of fact, which 
15 abſent; for inſtance, that his friend 1s in the 
country, or in Francs; he would give you a rea- 
fon ; and this reaſon would be ſome other fact; as 
a letter received from him, or the knowledge of his 
former reſolutions and promiſes. A man, finding 
2 watch or any other machine in a deſart iſland, 
would conclude, that there had once been men in 
that iſland. All our reaſonings concerning fact are 
of the ſame nature. And here it is conſtantly ſup- 
poſed, that there is a connexion between the preſent 
fat and that inferred from it. Were there nothing 
to bind them together, the inference would be en- 
tirely precarious. The hearing of an articulate 
voice and rational diſcourſe in the dark afſures us of 
the prefence of ſome perſon : Why? becauſe theſe 
are the effects of the human make and fabric, and 


coſely connected with it, If we anatomize all the 


other 


ScxryTricar DounTs,  4f 


other reaſonings of this nature, we ſhall find, that 


they are founded on the relation of cauſe and effect, 
and that this relation 1s either near or remote, di- 
rect or collateral. Heat and light are collateral 
effects of fire, and the one effect may juſtly be in- 
ferred from the other. 


If we would ſatisfy ourſelves, therefore, concern- 


ing the nature of that evidence, which aſſures us of 
all matters of fact, we muſt enquire how we arrive 


at the knowledge of cauſe and effect. 


I ſhall venture to affirm, as a general propoſition, 
which admits of no exception, that the knowledge 


of this relation 1s not, in any inftance, attained by 


reaſonings 4 priori; but ariſes entirely from expe- 
rience, when we find, that any particular objects are 
conſtantly conjoined with each other. Let an obje& 
be preſented to a man of ever ſo ſtrong natural rea- 
ſon and abilities; if that object be entirely new to 
him, he will not be able, by the moſt accurate ex- 


amination of its ſenſible qualities, to diſcover any 
of its cauſes or effects. Ap aM, though his rational 


faculties be ſuppoſed, at the very firſt, entirely per- 
fect, could not have inferred from the fluidity and 


tranſparency of water, that it would ſuffocate him, 


or from the light and warmth of fire, that it would 
conſume him. No object ever diſcovers, by the 


_ qualities which appear to the ſenſes, either the 


cauſes 
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cauſes, which produced it, or the effects, which 
will ariſe from it; nor can our reaſon, unaſſiſted by 
experience, ever draw any inferences concerning 
real exiſtence and matter of fact. | 
| 

This propoſition, that cauſes and effects are diſ- 
coverable, not by reaſon, but by experience, will readily 
be admitted with regard to ſuch objects, as we re- 
member to have been once altogether unknown 
to us; ſince we muſt be conſcious of the utter in- 
ability, which we then lay under, of foretelling, 
what would ariſe from them. Preſent two ſmooth 
pieces of marble to a man, who has no tincture of 
natural philoſophy ; he will never diſcover, that 


they will adhere together, in ſuch a manner as to 


require great force to ſeparate them in a direct line, 
while they make fo ſmall a reſiſtance to a lateral 
preſſure. Such events, as bear little analogy to the 
common courſe of nature, are alſo readily confeſſed 
to be known only by experience; nor does any man 
imagine that the exploſion of gunpowder, or the at- 
traction of a loadſtone could ever be diſcovered by 
arguments 42 priori. In like manner, when an ef- 
fect is ſuppoſed to depend upon an intricate ma- 
chinery or ſecret ſtructure of parts, we make no 
difficulty in attributing all our knowledge of it to 
experience. Who will aſſert, that he can give the 
ultimate reaſon, why milk or bread is proper nou- 


Tiſhment for a man, not for a lion or a tyger? 
| | But 
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But the ſame-truth may not appear, at firſt ſght, 
to have the ſame evidence with regard to events, 
which have become familiar to us from our firſt 
appearance in the world, which bear a cloſe analogy 
to the whole courſe of nature, and which are ſup- 

| poſed to depend on the ſimple qualities of objects, 
without any ſecret ſtructure of parts. We are apt 
to imagine, that we could diſcover theſe effects by 
the mere operations of our reaſon, without experi- 
ence, We fancy, that were we brought, on a ſud- 
den, into this world, we could at firſt have inferred, 
that one Billiard-ball would communicate motion 
to another upon impulſe ; and that we needed not 
to. have. waited for the event, in order to pronounce- 
with certainty concerning it, Such 1s the influence 
of cuſtom, that, where it is ſtrongeſt, it not only 
covers our natural ignorance, but even conceals it- 
ſelf, and ſeems not to take place, merely becauſe it 
is found in the higheſt degree. 


2 But to convince us, that all the laws of nature, 
/ and all the operations of bodies without exception, 
| are known only by experience, the following reflec- 
tions may, perhaps, ſuffice, Were any object pre- 
ſented to us, and were we required to pronounce 
concerning the effect, which will reſult from it, 
without conſulting paſt obſervation ; after what 
manner, I beſeech you, muſt the mind proceed in 
this operation? It muſt invent or imagine ſome 
event, 
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event, which it aſcribes to the object as its effect; 
and it is plain that this invention muſt be entirely 
arbitrary. The mind can never poſſibly find the 

effect in the ſuppoſed cauſe, by the moſt accurate 

ſcrutiny and examination. For the effect is totally 
different from the cauſe, and conſequently can never 
be diſcovered in it. Motion in the ſecond Billiard- 
ball is a quite diſtin& event from motion in the firſt; 
nor 1s there any thing in the one to ſuggeſt the 

ſmalleſt hint of the other. A ſtone or piece of metal 
raiſed into the air, and left without any ſupport, 
immediately falls: But to conſider the matter à pri- 
ori, is there any thing we diſcover in this ſituation, 
which can beget the idea of a downward, rather 
than an upward, or any other motion, in the ſtone 
or metal ? 


E 4a ax be ae ne Mos 


And as the firſt imagination or invention of a pat- 
ticular effect, in all natural operations, is arbitrary, 
where we conſult not experience; ſo muſt we alſo 

eſteem the ſuppoſed tye or connexion between the 
cauſe and effect, which binds them together, and 
renders it impoſſible, that any other effect could re- 
ſult from the operation of that cauſe. When I ſee, 
for inſtance, a Billiard-ball moving in a trait line 
towards another ; even ſuppoſe motion 1n the ſecond 
ball ſhould by accident be ſuggeſted to me, as the 
reſult of their contact or impulſe: may I not con- 


peive, that a hundred different events might as well 
follow 
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Follow from that cauſe? May not both theſe balls 
remain at abſolute reſt ? May not the firſt ball re- 
turn in a ſtrait line, or leap off from the ſecond 
in any line or direction? All theſe ſuppoligions 
are conſiſtent and conceivable. Why then ſhould 
we give the preference io one, which is no more 
conſiſtent nor conceivable than the reſt? All our 
reaſonings à priori will never be able to ſhew us auy 
foundation for this preference. 


In a word, then, every effect i is A diſinct event 
from its cauſe. It could not, therefore, be diſcovered 
in the cauſe, and the firſt invention or conception 
of it, à priori, muſt be entirely arbitrary. And even 
after it is ſuggeſted, the conjunction of it with the 
cauſe muſt appear equally arbitrary; ſince there are 
always many other effects, which, to reaſon, muſt 
ſcem fully as conſiſtent and natural. In vain, ther 
for e, ſhould we pretend to determine any fre 
event, nor infer any cauſe or effect, without the aſ- 
fiſtance of obſervation and experience. 


Hence we may diſcover the reaſon, why no phi- 
loſopher, who is rational and modeſt, has ever pre- 
tended to aſſign the ultimate cauſe of any natural 
operation, or to ſhow diſtinctly the action of that 
power, which produces any ſingle effect in the uni- 
verſe. It is confeſſed, that the utmoſt effort of hu- 
man reaſon is, to reduce the principles, productive 
of natural phænomena, to a greater ſimplicity, and 

Vou, III. E to 
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to reſolve the many particular effects into a few ge- 
neral-cauſes, by means of reaſonings from analogy, 
experience, and obſervation. But as to the cauſes 
of theſe general cauſes, we ſhould in vain attempt 
their diſcovery ; nor ſhall we ever be able to ſatisfy 
ourſelves, by any particular explication of them. 
Theſe ultimate ſprings and principles are totally ſhut 
up from human curioſity and enquiry. Elaſticity, 
gravity, coheſion of parts, communication of motion 
by impulſe ; theſe are probably the ultimate cauſes 
and principles which we ſhall ever diſcover in nature; 
and we may eſteem ourſelves ſufficiently happy, if, 
by accurate enquiry and reaſoning, we can trace up 
the particular phænomena to, or near to, theſe 
general principles. The moſt perfect philoſophy of 
the natural kind only ſtaves off our ignorance a little 
longer: As perhaps the moſt perfect philofophy of 
the moral or metaphyſical kind ſerves only to diſ- 
cover larger portions of our ignorance, Thus the 
obſervation of human blindneſs and weakneſs is the 
reſult of all philoſophy, and meets us, at every turn, 
in ſpight of our endeayours to elude or avoid it. 


Nor is geometry, when taken into the aſſiſtance 
of natural philoſophy, ever able to remedy this de- 
fet, or lead us into the knowledge cf ultimate 
cauſes, by all that accuracy of reaſoning, for which 
_ it is ſo juſtly celebrated. Every part of mixed ma- 
thematics proceeds upon the ſuppoſition, that certain 

| laws 
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Jaws are eſtabliſhed by nature in her operations; 
and abſtract reaſonings are employed, either to aſſiſt 
experience in the diſcovery of theſe laws, or to de- 
termine their influence in particular inſtances, where 
it depends upon any preciſe degrees of diſtance and 
quantity. Thus, it is a law of motion, diſcovered 
by experience, that the moment or force of any body 
in motion 1s in the compound ratio or proportion of 
its ſolid contents and its velocity; and conſequently, 
that a ſmall force may 'remove the greateſt obſtacle 
or raiſe the greateſt weight, if, by any contrivance 
or machinery, we can encreaſe the velocity of that 
force, ſo as to make it an overmatch for its. anta- 


goniſt. Geometry aſſiſts us in the application of 
this law, by giving us the juſt dimenſions of all the 


parts and figures, which can enter into any ſpecies 


of machine; but ſtill the diſcovery of the law itſelf 
is owing merely to experience, and all the abſtract 


reaſonings in the world could never lead us one ſtep 
towards the knowledge of it. When we reaſon 2 
priori, and conſider merely any object or cauſe, as it 
appears to the mind, independent of all obſerva- 
tion, it never could ſuggeſt to us the notion of any 
diftin& object, ſuch as its effect; much lefs, ſhew 
us the inſeparable and inviolable connection between 
them. A man muſt be very ſagacious, who could 
diſcover by reaſoning, that cryſtal is the effect of 
heat, and ice of cold, without being previouſly ac- 


quainted with the operations of theſe qualities, 
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PART I. 


But we have not, as yet, attained any tolerable 
fatisfaction with regard to the queſtion firſt propoſed. 


Each ſolution ſtill gives riſe to a new queſtion as 
difficult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther 
enquiries. When it is aſked, What is the nature of 
all our reaſonings concerning matter of fach? the pro- 
per anſwer ſeems to be, that they are founded on 
the relation of cauſe and effect. When again it is 
aſked, What is the foundation of all our reaſonings 
and concluſſons concerning that relation? it may be 


replied in one word, ExeerRIence. But if we ſtill 


carry on our ſifting humour, and aſk, What is the 
foundation of all concluſions from experience ® this 
implies a new queſtion, whith may be of more 
difficult ſolution and explication. Philoſophers, 
that give themſelves airs of ſuperior wiſdom and 
ſufficiency, have a hard taſk, when they encounter 
perſons of inquiſitive diſpoſitions, who puſh them 
from every corner, to which they retreat, and who 
are ſure at laſt to bring them to ſome dangerous di- 
lemma. The beſt expedient to prevent this con- 
fuſion, is to be modeſt in our pretenſions; and even 
to diſcover the difficulty ourſelves before it is ob- 
jected to us. By this means, we may make a kind 
of merit of our very ignorance, 


I ſhall content myſelf, in this ſection, with an 
ealy taſk,: and ſhall prevng only to give a negative 
- anſwer 


— 
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anſwer to the queſtion here propoſed. I ſay then, 
that, even after we have experience of the operations 
of cauſe and effect, our concluſions from that ex- 
perience are not founded on reaſoning, or any pro- 
ceſs of the underſtanding. This anſwer we muſt 
endeavour, both. to explain and to defend, 


It muſt certainly be allowed, that nature has kept 
us at a great diſtance from all her ſecrets, and has 
afforded us only the knowledge of a few ſuperficial 
qualities of objects; while ſhe conceals from us 
thoſe powers and principles, on which the influence 
of theſe objects entirely depends, Our ſenſes in- 
form us of the colour, weight, and conſiſtence of 
bread ; but neither ſenſe nor reaſon ever can inform 

us of thoſe qualities, which fit it for the nouriſh- 
ment and ſupport of a human body. Sight or feel- 
ing conveys an idea of the actual motion of bodies; 
but as to that wonderful force or power, which 
would carry on a moving body for ever in a con- 
tinued change of place, and which bodies never 
Joſe but by communicating it to others; of this we 
cannot form the moſt diſtant conception, But not- 
withſtanding this ignorance of natural powers and 
principles, we always preſume, where we ſee like 


The word, Power, is here uſed in a looſe and popular ſenſe, 
The more accurate explication of it would give additional evi- 
dence to this argument, See Se, 7. 
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ſenſible qualities, that they have like ſecret powers, 
and expect, that effects, ſimilar to thoſe, which we 


have experienced, will follow from them. If a 
body of like colour and conſiſtence with that of 


bread, which we have formerly eat, be preſented to 
us, we make no ſcruple of repeating the experiment, 
and foreſee, with certainty, like nouriſhment and ſup- 


port. Now this is a proceſs of the mind or thought, 
of which I would willingly know the foundation. 


It is allowed on all hands, that there is no known 
connexion between the ſenſible qualities and the 


ſecret powers; and conſequently, that the mind is 
not led to form ſuch a concluſion concerning their 


conſtant and regular conjunction, by any thing which 
it knows of their .nature. As to paſt Experience, it 
can be allowed to give direct and certain information 


only of thoſe preciſe objects, and that preciſe period 
of time, which fell under its cognizance: But why 


this experience ſhould be extended to future times, 
and to other objects, which, for -aught we know, 


may be only in appearance ſimilar ; this is the main 


queſtion on which I would inſiſt. The bread, which 
J formerly eat, nouriſhed me; that is, a body of 


ſuch ſenſible qualities, was, at that time, endued 


with ſuch ſecret powers: But does it follow, that 
other bread muſt alſo nouriſh me at another time, 


and that like ſenſible qualities muſt always be at- 


tended with like ſecret powers? The conſequence 
ſeems nowiſe neceſſary. At leaft, it muſt be ac- 
5 5 knowledged, 
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knowledged, that there is here a conſequence drawn 
by the mind; that there is a certain ſtep taken ; a 
proceſs of thought, and an inference, which wants 
to be explained. Theſe two propoſitions are far 
from being the ſame, I have found that ſuch an ob- 
ject has always been attended with ſuch an effef, and 
I foreſee, that other objects, which are, in appearance, 
ſimilar, avill be attended with fimilar effetts, I ſhall 
allow, if you pleaſe, that the one propoſition may 
juſtly be inferred from the other: I know in fact, 
that it always is inferred, But if you inſiſt, that the 
| inference is made by a chain of reaſoning, I deſire 
you to produce that reaſoning. 'The connexion 
between theſe propoſitions 1s not intuitive. There 
is required a medium, which may enable the mind 
to draw ſuch an inference, if indeed it be drawn by 
reaſoning and argument. What that medium is, 
1 I muſt confeſs, paſſes my comprehenſion; and it is 
incumbent on thoſe to produce it, who aſſert, that 
it really exiſts, and 1s the origin of all our conclu- 
fions concerning matter of fact. 


This negative argument muſt certainly, in proceſs 
of time, become altogether convincing, if many 
penetrating and able philoſophers ſhall turn their 
enquiries this way; and no one be ever able to diſ- 
cover any connecting propoſition or intermediate 
ſtep, which ſupports the underſtanding in this cone 
Cluſion, But as the queſtion is yet new, every reader 
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may not truſt ſo far to his own penetration, as to 


conclude, becauſe an argument eſcapes his enquiry, 
that therefore it does not really exiſt. For this rea- 


fon it may be requiſite to venture upon a more dif- 
ficult taſk; 2nd. enumerating all the branches of 
human knowledge, endeavour to ſhew, that none of 
them can afford ſuch an e 


— 


All reafonings n may be divided into two kinds, 
wiz. demonſtrative reaſonings, or thoſe concerning 
relations of ideas, and moral reaſonings, or thoſe 
concerning matter of fact and exiſtence. That there 
are no demonſtrative arguments in the caſe, ſeems 
evident; ſince it implies no contradiction, that the 
courſe of nature may change, and that an object, 
ſeemingly like thoſe which we have experienced, may 


be attended with different or contrary effects. May 1 


not clearly and diſtinctly conceive, that a body, fall- 
ing from the clouds, and which, in all other reſpects, 
reſembles ſnow, has yet the taſle of ſalt or feeling of 
fire? Is there any more intelligible propoſition 
than to afiirm, that all the trees will flouriſh in DE- 
ckung and JanUAaRY, and decay in Mar and 
Juns? Now whatever is intelligible, and can be 
diſtinctly conceived, implies no contradiction, and 


can never be proved falſe by any demonſtrative ar- 


N or abſtract ann à priori. 


If) we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put 


truſt | in paſt experience, 2nd make it the ſtandard of 
our 
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our future judgment, theſe arguments muſt be pro- 
bable only, or ſuch as regard matter of fact and real 
exiſtence, according to the diviſion above men- 
tioned. But that there are no arguments of this 
kind, muſt appear, if our explication of that ſpecies 
of reaſoning be admitted as ſolid and ſatisfactory. 


We have ſaid, that all arguments concerning exiſt- 


ence are founded on the relation of cauſe and effect; 
that our knowledge of that relation is derived en- 
tirely from experience; and that all our experimental 
concluſions proceed upon the ſuppoſition, that the 
future will be conformable to the paſt. To endea- 
vour, therefore, the proof of this laſt ſuppoſition by 
probable arguments, or arguments regarding exiſt- 
ence, mult be evidently going in a circle, and taking 
that for granted, which 1s the very point in queſtion. 


In reality, all arguments from experience are 
founded on the ſimilarity, which we diſcover among 
natural objects, and by which we are induced to ex- 
pect effects ſimilar to thoſe, which we have found to 
follow from ſuch objects. And though none but a 
fool or madman will ever pretend to diſpute the au- 
thority of experience, or to reject that great guide 
of human life; it may ſurely be allowed a philoſo- 
pher to have ſo much curioſity at leaſt, as to exa- 
mine the principle of human nature, which gives 
this mighty authority to experience, and makes us 
draw advantage from that ſimilarity, which nature 

| £ has 
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has placed among different objects. From cauſes, 
which appear Amilar, we expect ſimilar effects. 
This is the ſum of all our experimental concluſions. 
Now eit ſeems evident, that, if this concluſion were 
formed by reaſon, it would be as perfect at firſt, and 
upon one inſtance, as after ever ſo long a courſe of 
experience. But the caſe is far otherwiſe. Nothing 
is ſo like as eggs; yet no one, on account of this 
apparent ſimilarity, expects the ſame taſte and reliſh 
in all of them. It is only after a long courſe of 
uniform experiments in any kind, that we attain a 
firm reliance and ſecurity with regard to a particular 
event. Now where 1s that proceſs of reaſoning, 
which, from one inſtance, draws a concluſion, fo dif- 
ferent from that which it infers from an hundred in- 
ſtances, that are nowiſe different from that ſingle 
 Inftance? This queſtion I propoſe as much for the 
ſake of information, as with an intention of raiſing 
difficulties. I cannot find, I cannot imagine any 
ſuch reaſoning. But I keep my mind ſtill open to 
inſtruction, if any one will vouchſafe to beſtow it 
on me, 


Should it be ſaid, that, from a number of uniform 
experiments, we infer a connexion between the ſen- 
ſible qualities and the ſecret powers; this, I mull 
confeſs, ſeems the fame difficulty, couched in dif- 
ferent terms. The queſtion ſtill recurs, On what 
proceſs of argument this 7»ference1s founded? Where 
| is 
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is the medium, the interpoſing ideas, which join 


propoſitions ſo very wide of each other ? It is con- 
feſſed, that the colour, conſiſtence and other ſenſible 
qualities of bread appear not, of themſelves, to have 
any connexion with the ſecret powers of nouriſhment 
and ſupport. - For otherwiſe we could infer theſe ſe- 
cret powers from the firſt appearance of theſe ſenſible 
qualities, without the aid of experience ; contrary to 
the ſentiment of all philoſophers, and contrary to 
plain matter of fact. Here then is our natural ſtate 
of ignorance with regard to the powers and influ- 
ence of all objects. How is this remedied by ex- 
perience? It only ſhews us a number of uniform 
effects, reſulting from certain objects, and teaches 
us, that thoſe particular objects, at that particular 
time, were endowed with ſuch powers and forces. 
When a new object, endowed with fimilar ſenſible 
qualities, is produced, we expect ſimilar powers and 
forces, and look for a like effect. From a body of 
like colour and conſiſtence with bread, we expect 
like nouriſhment and ſupport. But this ſurely is a 
ſep or progreſs of the mind, which wants to be ex- 


plained. When a man ſays, I have found, in all 
| paſt inſtances, ſuch fenſible qualities conjoined with ſuch 
ſecret powers: And when he ſays, ſimilar ſenſible 


qualities will always be conjoined with fimilar ſecret 
powers; he is not guilty of a tautology, nor are theſe 


Propoſitions in any reſpe& the ſame. You ſay that 


the one propoſition is an inference from the other. 
| But 
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But you muſt confeſs, that the inference is not in- 
tuitive; neither is it demonſtrative: Of what na- 
ture is it then? To ſay it is experimental, is begging 
the queſtion. For all inferences from experience 
ſuppoſe, as their foundation, that the future will re- 
ſemble the paſt, and that ſimilar powers will be con- 
joined with fimilar ſenſible qualities, If there be 
any ſuſpicion, that the courſe of nature may change, 
and that the paſt may be no rule for the future, all 
experience becomes uſeleſs, and can give riſe to no 
inference or concluſion. It is impoſſible, therefore, 
that any arguments from experience can prove this 
reſemblance of the paſt to the future; ſinee all theſe 
arguments are founded on the ſuppoſition of that 
reſemblance. Let the courſe of things be allowed 
hitherto ever ſo regular; that alone, without ſome 
new argument or inference, proves not, that, for the 
future, it will continue ſo. In vain do you pretend 
to have learned the nature of bodies from your paſt 
experience. Their ſecret nature, and conſequently, 
all their effects and influence may change, without 
any change in their ſenſible qualities. This hap- 
pens ſometimes, and with regard to ſome objects: 
Why may it not happen always, and with regard 
to all objects? What logic, what proceſs of argu- 
ment ſecures you againſt this ſuppoſition? My 
practice, you ſay, refutes my doubts. But you 
miſtake the purport of my queſtion. As an agent, 
1 am quite ſatisfied in the point; but as a phi- 

| loſopher, 
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foſopher, who has ſome ſhare of curioſity, I will 
not ſay ſcepticiſm, I want to learn the foundation 
of this inference. No reading, no enquiry has 
yet been able to remove my difficulty, or give me 
ſatisfaction in a matter of ſuch importance. Can I 
do better than propoſe the difficulty to the public, 
even though, perhaps, I have ſmall hopes of obtain- 
ing a ſolution? We ſhall at leaſt, by this means, 
be ſenſible of our ignorance, if we do not augment 
our knowledge, 


I muſt confeſs, that a man is guilty of unpardon- 
able arrogance, who concludes, becauſe an argu- 
ment has eſcaped his own inveſtigation, that there- 


fore it does not really exiſt, I muſt alſo confeſs, 
that, though all the learned, for ſeveral ages, ſhould 


have employed their time in fruitleſs ſearch upon any 
ſubject, it may ſtill, perhaps, be raſh to conclude 
poſitively, that the ſubject muſt, therefore, paſs all 
human comprehenſion. Even though we examine 
all the ſources of our knowledge, and conclude them 


unfit for ſuch a ſubject, there may ſtill remain a ſuſ- 


picion, that the enumeration is not compleat, or the 
examination not accurate. But with regard to the 
preſent ſubject, there are ſome conſiderations, which 
ſeem to remove all this accuſation of arrogance or 
ſuſpicion of miſtake. 


It 1s certain, that the moſt ignorant and ſtupid 
peaſants, nay infants, nay even brute beaſts improve 
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by experience, and learn the qualities of natural ob? 
jects, by obſerving the effects, which reſult from 
them. When a child has felt the ſenſation of pain 
from touching the flame of a candle, he will be 
careful not to put his hand near any candle; but 
will expect a ſimilar effect from a cauſe, which is 
ſimilar in its ſenſible qualities and appearance. If 
you aſſert, therefore, that the underſtanding of the 
child is led into this concluſion by any proceſs of 
argument or ratiocination, I may juſtly require you 
to produce that argument; nor have you any pre- 
tence to refuſe ſo equitable a demand. You cannot 
ſay, that the argument is abſtruſe, and may poſlibly 
eſcape your enquiry ; fince you confeſs, that it is 
obvious to the capacity of a mere infant. If you 


heſitate, therefore, a moment, or if, after reflection, 


you produce any intricate or profound argument, 
you, in a manner, give up the queſtion, and con- 
feſs, that it is not reaſoning which engages us to 
ſuppoſe the paſt reſembling the future, and to expect 
ſimilar effects from cauſes, which are, to appearance, 
ſimilar. 'This is the propoſition which I intended 
to enforce in the preſent ſection. If I be right, I 
pretend not to have made any mighty diſcovery. 
And if I be wrong, I muſt acknowledge myſelf to 
be indeed a very backward ſcholar ; fince I cannot 
now diſcover an argument, which, it ſeems, was 
perfectly familiar to me, long before I was out of 
my cradle. | 
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4 HE paſſion for philoſophy, like that for reli- 

; gion, ſeems liable to this inconvenience, that, 
4 | though it aims at the correction of our manners, and 
5 extirpation of our vices, it may only ſerve, by im- 
prudent management, to foſter a predominant incli- 
4 nation, and puſh the mind, with more determined 
: reſolution, towards that ſide, which already draws 
a too much, by the biaſs and propenſity of the natural 
I temper. It is certain, that, while we aſpire to the 
i magnanimous firmneſs of the philoſophic ſage, and 
1 endeavour to confine our pleaſures altogether within 
[ our ewn minds, we may, at laſt, render our philo- 
ſophy like that of Ericrgrus, and other S/oics, 
A only a more refined ſyſtem of ſelfiſhneſs, and reaſon 
1 ourſcives out of all virtue, as well as ſocial enjoy- 
1 ment. While we ſtudy with attention the vanity of 
1 human life, and turn all our thoughts towards the 


empty and tranſitory nature of riches and honours, 
we 


* SEE TION V. 
we are, perhaps; all the while, flattering our natural 
- indolence, which, hating the buſtle of the world, 
and drudgery of buſineſs, ſeeks a pretence of reaſon, 
to give itſelf a full and uncontroled indulgence. 
There is, however, one ſpecies of philoſophy, which 
ſeems little liable to this inconvenience, and that 
becauſe it ſtrikes in with no diſorderly paſſion of 
the human mind, nor can mingle itſelf with any 
natural affection or propenſity ; and that is the Ata- 
' DEMIC or SCEPTICAL philoſophy, The academics 
talk always of doubts, and ſuſpenſe of judgment, of 
danger in haſty determinations, of confining to very 
narrow bounds the enquiries of the underſtanding, 
and of renouncing all ſpeculations which lie not 
within the limits of common life and practice. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more contrary than ſuch a 
philoſophy to the ſupine indolence of the mind, its 
raſh arrogance, its lofty pretenſions, and its ſuper- 
ſtitious eredulity, Every paſſion is mortified by it, 
except the love of truth ; and that paſſion never is, 
nor can be carried to too high a degree. It is ſur- 
priſing, therefore, that this philoſophy, which, in 
almoſt every inſtance, muſt be harmleſs and inno- 
cent, ſhould be the ſubje& of ſo much groundleſs 
reproach and obloquy. But, perhaps, the very cir- 
cumſtance, which renders it ſo innocent, is what 
chiefly expoſes it to the public hatred and reſent- 
ment. By flattering no irregular paſſion, it gains 
few partizans ; By oppoſing ſo many vices and fol- 
hes, 
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lies, it raiſes to itſelf abundance of enemies, who 
ſtigmatize it as libertine, profane, and irreligious. | 


Nor need we fear, that this philoſophy, while it 
endeavours to limit our enquiries to common life, 
ſhould ever undermine the reaſonings of common 
life, and carry its doubts ſo far as to deſtroy all 
act on, as well as ſpeculation, Nature will always. 
maintain her rights, and prevail in the end over any 


abſtract reaſoning whatſoever. Though we ſhould 
conelude, for inſtance, as in the foregoing ſection, 


that, in all reaſonings from experience, there is a 


ſtep taken by the mind, which is not ſupported by 
any argument or proceſs of the underſtanding ; there 


1s no danger, that theſe reaſonings, on which almoſt 
all knowledge depends, will ever be affected by ſuch 
a diſcovery. If the mind be not engaged by argu- 
ment to'make this ſtep, it muſt be induced by ſome 
other principle of equal weight and authority; and 
that principle will preſerve its influence as long as 
human nature remains the ſame. What that prin- 
ciple is, may well be worth the pains of enquiry. 


Suppoſe a perſon, though endowed with the 
ſtrongeſt faculties of reaſon and reflection, to be 
brought on'a ſudden into this world ; he would, 
indeed, immediately obſerve a continual ſucceſſion 
of objects, and one event following another ; but 
he would not be able to diſcover | any thing far- 

Vor, III. = F 5 ther. 
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ther. He would not, at firſt, by any reaſoning, be 
able to reach the idea of cauſe and effect; ſince the 
particular powers, by which all natural operations 
are performed, never appear to the ſenſes; nor is it 
reaſonable to conclude, merely becauſe one event, 
in one inſtance, precedes another, that therefore the 
one is the cauſe, the other the effect. Their con- 
junction may be arbitrary and caſual. There may 
be no reaſon to infer the exiſtence of the one from 
- the appearance of the other. And in a word, ſuch 
a perſon, without more experience, could never em- 
ploy his conjecture or reaſoning concerning any 
matter or fact, or be aſſured of any thing beyond 
what was immediately preſent to his memory and 


| ſenſes. 


Suppoſe again, that he has acquired more expe- 
Tience, and has lived ſo long in the world as to have 
obſerved ſimilar objects or events to be conſtantly 
*conjoined together; what is the conſequence of this 
experience? He immediately infers the exiſtence 
of the one object from the appearance of the other. 
Vet he has not, by all his experience, atquired any 
dea or knowledge of the ſecret power, by which the 

one object produces the other; nor is it, by any pro- 
ceſs of reaſoning, he is engaged to draw this infe- 
'rence. But ſtill he finds himſelf determined to draw 
jt: And though he ſhould be convinced, that his 
| underſtanding has no ns in the operation, he would 
| never- 
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nevertheleſs continue in the ſame courſe of thinking. 
There is ſome other principle; which determines 
1 to form: ſuch a concluſion. 


| „e — For where, 
ever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
produces a propenſity to renew the ſame a& or ope- 
ration, without being impelled by any reaſoning or 
proceſs of the underſtanding; we always ſay, that 
this propenſity is the effect of Caſom. By employ+ 
ing that word, we pretend not to have given the 
ultimate reaſon of ſuch a propenſity. We only 
point out a principle of human nature, which is 
univerſally acknowledged, and which 1s well known 
by its effects. Perhaps, we can puſh our enquiries 
no farther, or pretend to give the cauſe of this cauſe; 
but muſt reſt contented with it as the ultimate prin- 
ciple, which we can aſſign, of all our concluſions 
from experience. It is ſufficient ſatisfaction, that 
we can go ſo far; without. repining at the narrow- 
neſs of our faculties, becauſe they will carry us no 
farther. And it is certain we here advance a very 
intelligible propoſition at leaſt, if not a true one, 
when we aſſert, that, after the conſtant conjunction 


of two objects, heat and flame, for inſtance, weight 
and ſolidity, we are determined by cuſtom alone to 


expect the one from the appearance of the other. 
This hypotheſis ſeems even the only one, which ex- 
et the difficulty, why we draw, from a thouſand 

F 2 inſtances, 
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| Inftatices, an inference, which we are not able to 
draw from one inſtance, that is, in no reſpect, dif- 
ferent from them. Reaſon is incapable of any ſuch 
variation. The concluſions, which it draws from 
conſidering one circle, are the ſame which it would 
form upon ſurveying all the circles in the univerſe. 
But no man, having ſeen only one body move after 
being impelled by another, could infer, that every 
other body will move after a like impulſe. All in- 
ferences from experience, therefore, are effects of 
cuſtom, not of n *. 


Cuſtom, then, is the great guide of human life. 
It is that principle alone, which renders our experi- 


ence uſeful to us, and makes us expect, for the fu- 
ture, a ſimilar train of events with thoſe which have 
appeared in the paſt. Without the influence of 
cuſtom, we ſhould beentirely ignorant of every mat- 
ter of fact, beyond what is immediately preſent to 
the memory and ſenſes. We ſhould never know 
how to adjuſt means to ends, or to employ our na- 
tural powers in the production of any effect. There 
would be an end at once of all action, as well as of 
the chief part of — | 


we it may be proper to 0 remark, that, though 
our concluſions from experience carry us beyond our 


* See NOTE [B]. | 
- memory 
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memory and ſenſes, and aſſure us of matters of fact, 


which happened in the moſt diſtant places and moſt 
remote ages; yet ſome fact muſt always be preſent 
to the ſenſes or memory, from which we may flrſt 
proceed in drawing theſe concluſions. A man, who 


ſhould find in a deſert country the remains of pomp- 


ous buildings, would conclude, that the country 
had, in ancient times, been cultivated by civilized 
inhabitants; but did nothing of this nature occur 
to him, he could never form ſuch an inference. 
We learn the events of former ages from hiſtory ; 
but then we muſt peruſe the volumes, in which this 
inſtruction is contained, and thence carry up our 
inferences from one teſtimony to another, till we ar- 
rive at the eye · witneſſes and ſpectators of theſe diſ- 
tant events. In a word, if we proceed not upon 
ſome fact, preſent to the memory or ſenſes, our rea- 
ſonings would be merely hypothetical; and how- 


ever the particular links might be connected with 


each other, the whole chain of inferences would 
have nothing to ſupport it, nor could we ever, by 
its means, arrive at the knowledge of any real ex- 
iſtence, If I aſk, why you believe any particular 


matter of fact, which you relate, you muſt tell me 


ſome reaſon; and this reaſon will be ſome other 
fact, connected with it. But as you cannot proceed 
after this manner, in infinitum, you muſt at laſt ter- 
minate in ſome fact, which is preſent to your me- 
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mory vr ſenſes; or muſt. allow that your helief i is 


| „ e 


Wat then is As cenclü fen of the whole matter? 
A ſimple one; though, it muſt be confeſſed, pretty 
remote from the common theories of philoſophy. 
All belief of matter of fact or real exiſtence is de- 

tived merely from ſome object, preſent to the me- 
mory or ſenſes, and a cuſtomary conjunction between 
that and any other object. Or in other words; 
having found, in many inſtances, that any two kinds 
of objects, flame and heat, ſnow and cold, have al- 
ways been conjoined together; if flame or ſnow be 
preſented anew to our ſenſes; the mind is carried 
by cuſtom to expect heat or cold, and to Believe, that 
ſuch a quality does exiſt, and will diſcover itſelf 
upon a nearer approach. This belief is the neceſſary 
reſult of placing the mind in ſuch circumſtances, 
It is an operation of the ſoul, when we are fo ſitu- 
ated, as unavoidable as to feel the paſſion of love, 
when we reeeive benefits; or hatred, when we meet 
with injuries. All theſe operations are a ſpecies of 
natural inſtincts, which no reaſoning. or proceſs of 
the thought and underſtanding is able, either to pro- 
duce, or to prevent. 


At this point, it would be very allowable for us 
to ftop our philoſophical reſearches. In moſt queſ- 
1 41 5 tions, 
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tions, we can never make a ſingle ſtep farther ; and 
in all queſtions, we muſt terminate here at laſt, after 


our molt reſtleſs and curious enquiries. But ſtill our 


curioſity will be pardonable, perhaps commendable, 
if it carry us on to ſtill farther reſearches, and make 
us examine more accurately the nature of this belef, 
and of the cuſtomary conjunction, whence it is derived. 
By this means we may meet with ſome explications 
and analogies, that will give ſatisfaction; at leaſt to 
ſuch as love the abſtract ſciences, and can be enter- 
tained with ſpeculations, which, however accurate, 
may ſtill retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. 
As to readers of a different taſte; the remaining 
part of this ſection is not calculated for them, and 
the following enquiries may well be underſtood, 
though it be neglected. | 


Þ AR T 


Nothing is more free than the imagination of 


man; and though it cannot exceed that original 


ſtock of ideas, furniſhed by the internal and external 


| ſenſes, it has unlimited power of mixing, compound- 


ing, ſeparating, and dividing theſe ideas, to all the 
varieties of fiction and viſion. It can feign a train 
of events, with all the appearance of reality, aſcribe 
to them a particular time and place, conceive them 
as exiſtent, and paint them out to itſelf with every 
circumſtance, that belongs to any hiſtorical fact, 
| F 4 which 
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which it believes with the greateſt certainty. Where- 
in, therefore, conſiſts the difference between ſuch a 
fiction and belief? It lies not merely in any pe- 
euliar idea, which is annexed to ſuch a conception 
as commands our aſſent, and which is wanting to 
every known fiction. For as the mind has authority 
over all its ideas, it could voluntarily annex this 
particular idea to any fiction, and conſequently be 
able to believe whatever it pleaſes; contrary to 
what we find by daily experience. We can, in our 
conception, join the head of a man to the body of a 
horſe; but it is not in our power to believe, that 
ſuch an animal has ever really exiſted. 


| It follows. therefore, that the difference between 
ien and belief lies in ſome ſentiment or feeling, 


Which is annexed to the latter, not to the former, 


and which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleaſure. It muſt be excited by nature, 
like all other ſentiments; and muſt ariſe from the 

particular ſituation, in which the mind is placed at 


any particular juncture. Whenever any object is 


preſented to the memory or ſenſes, it immediately, 
by the force of cuſtom, carries the imagination to 
conceive that object, which is uſually conjoined to 
it ; and this conception is attended with a feeling or 
ſentiment, different from the looſe reveries of the 
fancy. In this conſiſts the whole nature of belief. 
For as there is no matter of fact which we believe 
1 ſo 
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ſo firmly, that we cannot conceive the contrary, there 
would be no difference between the coneeption aſ- 
ſented to, and that which is rejected, were it not 
for ſome ſentiment, hien diſtinguiſhes the one from 
the other, If I fee a biJJiard-ball moving towards 
another, on a ſmooth table, I can eaſily conceive it 
to ſtop upon contact. This conception implies no 
contradiction; but Rill it feels very differently from 
that conception, by which I repreſent to myſelf the 
impulſe, and the communication of motion from 
one ball to another. 


Were we to attempt a definition of this ſentiment, 
we ſhould, perhaps, find it a very difficult, if not an 
impoſlible taſk ; in the ſame manner as if we ſhould 
endeavour to define the feeling of cold or paſſion of 
anger, to a creature who never had an experience 
of theſe ſentiments. BRLIEx is the true and proper 
name of this feeling; and no one is ever at a loſs 
to know the meaning of that term ; becauſe every 
man is every moment conſcious of the ſentiment. 
repreſented by it. It may not, however, be im- 
proper to attempt a deſcription of this ſentiment z in 
hopes we may, by that means, arrive at ſome ana- 
logies, which may afford a more perfect explication 
of it. I ſay then, that belief is nothing but a more 
vivid, lively, forcible, firm, ſteady conception of an 
object, than what the imagination alone is ever able 
to attain. This variety of terms, which may ſeem 

tf 


ſo unphiloſophical, is intended only to expreſs that 
act of the mind, which readers realities, or what is 
taken for ſuch, more preſent, to us than, fictions, 
cauſes. them to weigh more in the thought, and gives 
them a ſuperior influence on the paſſions and 1ma- 
gination. Provided we agree about the thing, it is 
needleſs ta diſpute about the terms, The. imagina- 
tion has the command over all its ideas, and can 
join and mix and vary them, in all the ways poſſible. 
It may conceive fictitious objects with all the cir- 
cumſtances of place and time. It may ſet them, | in 
a manner, before our eyes, in their true colours, 
Juſt as they might have exiſted. But as it is impoſ- 
ſible, that this faculty of imagination can ever, of 
itſelf, reach belief, it is evident, that belief conſiſts 
not in the peculiar nature or order of ideas, but in 
the manner of their conception, and in their feeling 
to the mind. I confeſs, that it is impoſſible per- 
fectly to explain this feeling or manner of concep- 
tion. We may make uſe of words, which expreſs 
ſomething near it. But its true and proper name, 
as we obferved before, is belief; which is a term, 
that every one ſufficiently underſtands in common 
life, And in philoſophy, we can go no farther than 
aſſert, that belief is ſomething felt by the mind, 
which diſtinguiſhes the ideas of the judgment from 
the fitions of the imagination. It gives them more 
weight and influence ; makes them appear of greater 
importance; inforces them in the mind; and ren- 
8 ders 
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dets them the governing principle of our actions. 
I hear at preſent, for inftance, a perſon's voice, with 
whom I am acquainted; and the ſound comes as 
from the next room, This impreſſion of my ſenſes 
immediately conveys my thought to the perſon, to- 
gether with all the ſarrounding objects. I paint 
them out to myſelf as exiſting at preſent, with the 
ſame qualities and relations, of which 1 formerly 
knew them poſſeſt. Theſe ideas take faſter hold of 
my mind, than ideas of an inchanted caſtle. They 
are very different to the feeling, and have a: much 
greater influence of every kind, either to give plear 
ſure or pain, joy or ſorrow, 


let us, uy take in the whole compaſs of this 


doctrine, and allow, that the ſentiment of belief is 
nothing but a conception more intenſe and ſteady 
than what attends the mere fictions of the 1magina» 
tion, and that this manner of conception ariſes from 


a a cuſtomary conjunction of the object with ſomething 


preſent to the memory or ſenſes: I believe that it 
will not be difficult, upon theſe ſuppoſitions, to find 
other operations of the mind analogous to it, and to 
trace up theſe n to —— ns more 


general. 


We 3 already obſerved, that nature 1 eſtar 
bliſhed connexions among particular ideas, and that 


no ſooner one idea occurs to our thoughts than at 
introduces 
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introduces its correlative, and carries our attention 
towards it, by a gentle and inſenfible movement, 
Theſe principles of connexion or aſſociation we have 
reduced to three, namely,  Re/emblance, Contiguity, 
and Cas/ation ; which are the only bonds, that unite 
our thoughts together, and beget that regular train 
of reflection or diſcourſe, which, in a greater or leſs 
degree, takes place among all mankind. Now here 
ariſes a queſtion, on which the ſolution of the pre- 
ſent difficulty will depend. Does it happen, in all 
theſe relations, that, when one of the objects is pre- 
ſented to the ſenſes or memory, the mind is not only 
carried to the conception of the correlative, but 
reaches a ſteadier and ſtronger conception of it than 


what otherwiſe it would have been able to attain ? 
This ſeems to be the caſe with that belief, which 
_ ariſes from the relation of cauſe and effect. And if 


the caſe be the ſame with the other relations or prin- 


ciples of aſſociation, this may be eſtabliſhed as a 


general law, which takes place in all the operations 
of the mind. 


We may, therefore, obſerve, as the firſt experi- 
ment to our preſent purpoſe, that, upon the appear- 
ance of the picture of an abſent friend, our idea of 
him is evidently enlivened by the re/emb/ance, and 
that every paſſion, which that idea occaſions, whe- 
ther of joy or ſorrow, acquires new force and vigour. 
In producing this effe, there concur both a rela- 

tion 
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tion and a preſent impreſſion. Where the picture 
bears him no reſemblance, or at leaſt was not in- 
tended for him, it never ſo much as conveys our 
thought to him: And where it 1s abſent, as well as 
the perſon ; though the mind may paſs from the 
thought of the one to that of the other ; it feels its 
idea to be rather weakened than enlivened by that 
tranſition, We take a pleaſure in viewing the pic- 
ture of a friend, when it is ſet before us; but when 
it is removed, rather chuſe to conſider him directly, 
than by reflection in an image, which is equally 
diſtant ang obſcure. 


The ceremonies of the Rowan CAT HOT religion 
may be conſidered as inſtances of the ſame nature. 
The devotees of that ſuperſtition uſually plead in 
excuſe for the mummeries, with which they are up- 
braided, that they feel the good effect of thoſe ex- 
ternal motions, and poſtures, and actions, in en- 
livening their devotion and quickening their fervor, 
which otherwiſe would decay, if directed entirely 
to diſtant and immaterial objects. We ſhadow out 
the objects of our faith, ſay they, in ſenſible types 
and images, and render them more preſent to us by 
the immediate preſence of theſe types, than it is 
poſſible for us to do, merely by an intellectual view 
and contemplation. Senſible objects have always a 


greater influence on the fancy than any other; and 
this 
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this influence they readily convey to thoſe ideas, to 
which they are related, and which they reſemble, 
1 ſhall only infer from theſe practices, and this rea- 
ſoning, that the effect of reſemblance in enlivening 
the ideas is very common ; and as in every caſe a 
reſemblance and a preſent impreſſion muſt concur, 
we are abundantly ſupplied with experiments to 
prove the reality of the RO" principle, 


We may add force to theſe experiments by others 
of a different kind, in conſidering the effects of con- 
tiguity as well as of re/emblance. Tt is certain, - that 
diſtance diminiſhes the force of every idea, and that, 
upon our approach to any object; though it does 
not diſcover itſelf to our ſenſes; it operates upon 
the mind with an influence, which imitates an im- 
mediate impreſſion. The thinking on any object 
readily tranſports the mind to what is contiguous ; 
but it is only the actual preſence of an object, that 
tranſports it with a ſuperior vivacity. When I am 
à few miles from home, whatever relates to it touches 

me more nearly than when I am two hundred leagues 
diſtant 3 though even at that diſtance the reflecting 
on any thing in the-neighbourhood of my friends or 
family naturally produces an idea of them. But as 
in rhis latter caſe, both the objects of the mind are 
ideas; notwithſtanding there is an eaſy tranſition 
between them; that tranſition alone is not able to 

give 
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give a ſuperior vivacity to any of the 1 * want 
of ſome immediate impreſſion *. 


No one . but cauſation has the ſame in- 


fluence as the other two relations of reſemblance 
and contiguity. Superſtitious people are fond of 
the reliques of ſaints and holy men, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that they ſeek after types or images, in order 
to enliven their devotion, and give them a more 
intimate and ftrong conception of thoſe exemplary 
lives, which they deſire to imitate. Now it is evi- 
dent, that one of the beſt reliques, which a devotee 
could procure, would be the handywork of a faint; 
and if his cloaths and furniture are ever to be con- 
ſidered in this light, it is becauſe they were once at 
* Naturane nobis, inquit, datum dicam, an errore quo- 
«& dam, ut, cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos 
« viros acceperimus multum eſſe verſatos, magis moveamur, 
« quam fiquando eorum ipſorum aut facta audiamus aut ſcrip- 
© tum aliquod legamus? Velut ego nunc moveor, Venit 
* enim mihi PraTon1s in mentem, quem accepimus primum 
ic diſputare ſolitum: Cujus etiam illi hortuli propinqui non 
« memoriam ſolum mihi afferunt, ſed ipſum yidentur in con- 
« ſpectu meo hie ponere. Hic Spzvus1PPUs, hic XENOCRA· 
Es, hic ejus auditor Por EMO; cujus ipla illa ſeſſio fuit, 
& quam videamus. Equidem etiam curiam noſtram Hos 11 
% LIAM dico, nen hanc novam, que mihi minor eſſe videtur 
** poſtquam eſt major, ſolebam intuens, SciyYroNEM, CaTo- 


% NEM, LEALIUM, noſtrum vero in primis avum Copgitare. 


« Tanta vis admonitienis eſt in locis; ut non fine cauſa ex his 
© memoriæ deduQa fit diſciplina. Cicero de Finibus. Lib. v. 
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his diſpoſal, and were moved and affected by him; 
in which reſpect they are to be conſidered as imper- 
fect effects, and as conneded with him by a ſhorter 
chain of conſequences than any of thoſe, by which 
we learn the reality of his exiſtence. 


Suppoſe, that the ſon of a friend, who had been 
long dead or abſent, were preſented to us; it is evi- 
dent, that this object would inſtantly revive its cor. 
relative idea, and recal to our thoughts all paſt inti- 
macies and familiarities, in more lively colours than 
they would otherwiſe have appeared to us. I his is 
another phænomenon, which ſeems to prove the 
principle above-mentioned, 


We may obſerve, that, in theſe phænomena, the 
belief of the correlative object is always preſuppoſed; 
without which the relation could have no effect. 
The influence of the picture ſuppoſes, that we be- 
lieve our friend to have once exiſted. Contiguity to 
home can never excite our ideas of home, unleſs we 


believe that it really exiſts. Now I aſſert, that this 


belief, where it reaches beyond the memory or ſenſes, 
is of a ſimilar nature, and ariſes from ſimilar cauſes, 
with the tranſition of thought and vivacity of con- 


ception here explained, When I throw a piece of | 


dry wood into a fire, my mind is immediately car- 
ried to conceive, that it augments, not extinguiſnies 
the flame. This tranſition of thought from the 
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cauſe to the effect proceeds not from reaſon. It de- 
rives its origin altogether from cuſtom and experi- 
ence. And as it firſt begins from an object, preſent 
to the ſenſes, it renders the idea or conception of 
flame more ſtrong and lively than any looſe, floating 
reverie of the imagination. That idea ariſes imme- 
diately, The thought moves inſtantly towards it, 
and conveys to it all that force of conception, which 
is derived from the impreſſion preſent to the ſenſes. 
When a ſword 1s levelled at my breaft, does not the 
idea of wound and pain ſtrike me more ſtrongly, 
than when a glaſs of wine is preſented to me, even 
though by accident this idea ſhould occur after the 
appearance of the latter object ? But what 1s there 
in this whole matter to cauſe ſuch a ſtrong concep- 
tion, except only a preſent object and a cuſtomary 
tranſition to the idea of another object, which we 
have been accuſtomed to conjoin with the former? 
This is the whole operation of the mind, in all our 
concluſions concerning matter of fact and exiſtence; 
and it is a ſatisfaction to find ſome analogies, by 
which it may be explained. The tranſition from a 
preſent object does in all caſes give ſtrength and 
ſolidity to the related idea. | 


Here, then, is a kind of pre-eſtabliſhed harmony 
between the courſe of nature and the ſucceſſion of 
our ideas; and though the powers and forces, by 


which the former is governed, be wholly unknown 
Vor. III. 8 to 
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to us; yet our thoughts and conceptions have ſtill, we 
find, gone on in the ſame train with the other works 
of nature. Cuſtom is that principle, by which this 
correſpondence has been effected; ſo neceſſary to 
the ſubſiſtence of our ſpecies, and the regulation of 
our conduct, in every circumſtance and occurrence 
of human life, Had not the preſence of an object 
inſtantly excited the idea of thoſe objects, commonly 
conjoined with it, all our knowledge muſt have been 


limited to the narrow ſphere of our memory and 
ſenſes; and we ſhould never have been able to adjuſt 


means to ends, or employ our natural powers, either 


to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil, 


Thoſe, who delight in the diſcovery and contem- 
plation of final cauſes, have here ample ſubje& to 
employ their wonder and admiration, 


I ſhall add, for a further confirmation of the fore- 
going theory, that, as this operation of the mind, by 
which we infer like effects from like cauſes, and 
&ice vera, is fo eſſential to the ſubſiſtence of all 
human creatures, it 1s not probable, that it could 
be truſted to the fallacious deductions of our reaſon, 
which is flow in its operations; appears not, in any 
degree, during the firſt years of infancy; and at beſt 
is, in every age and period of human life, extremely 
liable to error and miſtake. It is more conformable 
to the ordinary wiſdom of nature to ſecure ſo neceſ- 
ſary an act of the mind, by ſome inſtin& or mecha- 
| nical 
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nical tendency, which may be infallible in its ope- 
rations, may diſcover itſelf at the firſt appearance of 


life and thought, and may be independent of all the 
laboured deduQtions of the underſtanding. As na- 


ture has taught us the uſe of our limbs, without 
giving us the knowledge of the muſcles and nerves, 
by which they are actuated; ſo has ſhe implanted 
in us an inſtinct, which carries forward the thought 
in a correſpondent courſe to that which ſhe has eſta- 
bliſhed among external objects; though we are ig- 
norant of thoſe powers and forces, on which this 
regular courſe and ſucceſſion of objects totally de- 
pends. 


8 SECTION 


Of PROBABILITY X. 


"HO! there be no ſuch thing as Chance in the 
world; our ignorance of the real cauſe of any 
event has the ſame influence on the underſtanding, 


and begets a like AIG of belief or opinion. 


There 1s . a probability, which ariſes from 
a ſaperiority of chances on any fide; and according 
as this ſuperiority encreaſes, and ſurpaſſes the op- 
poſite chances, the probability receives a proportion- 
able encreaſe, and begets ſtill a higher degree of 
belief or aſient to that fide, in which we diſcover the 
. ſuperiority. If a dye were marked with one figure 
or number of ſpots on four ſides, and with another 


* Mr, Kenn divides all arguments into demonſtrative and 
probable. In this view, we muſt ſay, that it is only probable all 
men muſt die, or that the ſun will riſe to-morrow, But to con- 
form our language more to common uſe, we ſhould divide argu- 
ments? into demorfirations, proofs, and probabilities, By proofs 
meaning ſuch arguments from experience as leave No room for 
doubt or oppoſition; 


figure 
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figure or number of ſpots on the two remaining 
ſides, it would be more probable, that the former 
would turn up than the latter; though if it had a 
thouſand ſides marked in the ſame manner, and 
only one ſide different, the probability would be 
much higher, and our belief or expectation of the 
event more ſteady and ſecure. This proceſs of the 
thought or reaſoning may ſeem trivial and obvious; 


but to thoſe, who conſider it more narrowly, it 
may, perhaps, afford matter for curious ſpeculations. 


It ſeems evident, that, when the mind looks for- 
ward to diſcover the event, which may reſult from 
the throw of ſuch a dye, it conſiders the turning up 
of each particular ſide as alike probable; and this 
18 the very nature of chance, to render all the par- 
ticular events, comprehended in it, entirely equal. 
But finding a greater number of fides concur in the 
oneevent than in the other, the mind is carried more 
frequently to that event, and meets it oftener, in 
revolving the. various poſſibilities or chances, on 
which the ultimate reſult depends. This concur- 
rence of ſeveral views in one particular event be- 
gets immediately, by an inexplicable contrivance 
of nature, the ſentiment of belief, and gives that 
event the advantage over its antagoniſt, which ts 
fupported by a ſmaller number of views, and recurs 
leſs frequently to the mind. If we allow, that be- 
lief is s nothing but a firmer and ſtronger conception 
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of an object than what attend the mere fictions of 
the imagination, this operation may, perhaps, in 
ſome meaſure, be accounted for. The concurrence 
of theſe ſeveral views or glimpſes imprints the idea 
more ſtrongly on the imagination ; gives it ſuperior 
force and vigour ; renders its influence on the paſ- 
ſions and affections more ſenſible; and in a word, 
begets that reliance or ſecurity, which conſtitutes 
the nature of belief and opinion. | 


The caſe is the ſame with the probability of cauſes, 
as with that of chance. There are ſome cauſes, 
which are entirely uniform and conſtant in pro- 
ducing a particular effect; and no inſtance has ever 
yet been found of any failure or irregularity in their 
operation. Fire has always burned, and water ſuf- 
focated every human creature: The production of 
motion by impulſe and gravity is an univerſal law, 
which has hitherto admitted of no exception, But 

there are other cauſes, which have been found more 
irregular and uncertain; nor has rhubarb proved 
always a purge, or opium a ſoporific to every one, 
who has taken theſe medicines. It is true, when 
any cauſe fails of producing its uſual effect, philo- 
fophers aſcribe not this to any irregularity in nature; 
but ſuppoſe, that ſome ſecret cauſes, in the parti- 
cular ſtructure of parts, have prevented the opera- 
tion. Our reaſonings, however, and concluſions con- 
cerning the event are the ſame as if this principle 
1 had 
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had no place. Being determined by cuſtom to 
transfer the paſt to the future, in all our inferences; 
where the paſt has been entirely regular and uniform, 
we expett the event with the greateſt aſſurance, and 
leave no room for any contrary ſuppoſition, But 
where different effects have been found to follow 
from cauſes, which are to appearance exactly ſimilar, 
all theſe various effects muſt occur to the mind in 
transferring the paſt to the future, and enter into 
our conſideration, when we determine the proba- 
bility of the event. Though we give the preference 
to that which has been found moſt uſual, and believe 
that this effect will exiſt, we muſt not overlook the 
other effects, but muſt give each of them a particular 
weight and authority, in proportion as we have 
found it to be more or leſs frequent. It is more 
probable, in almoſt every country of Euros, that 
there will be froſt ſometime in Janvarr, than that 
the weather will continue open throughout that whole 
month; though this probability varies according 
to the different climates, and approaches to a cer- 
tainty in the more northern kingdoms. Here then 
it ſeems evident, that, when we transfer the paſt to 
the future, in order to determine the effect, which 
will reſult from any cauſe, we transfer all the dif- 
ferent events, in the ſame proportion as they have 
appeared in the paſt, and conceive one to have ex- 
iſted a hundred times, for inſtance, another ten times, 
and another once. As a great number of views 
G 4 do 
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do here concur in one event, they fortify and con- 
firm it to the imgination, beget that ſentiment which 
we call Beligf, and give it the preference above its 


antagoniſt, which is not ſupported by an equal num- 


ber of experiments, and occurs not ſo frequently to 
the thought in transferring the paſt to the future. 
Let any one try to account for this operation of the 


mind upon any of the received ſyſtems of philoſophy, 


and he will be ſenfible of the difficulty. For my 
part, I ſhall think it ſufficient, if the preſent hints 
excite the curioſity of philoſophers, and make them 


ſenſible how defective all common theories are, in 


treating of ſuch curious and ſuch ſublime ſubjects. 
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HE great advantage of the mathematical ſci- 

ences above the moral conſiſts in this, that the 

ideas of the former, being ſenſible, are always clear 
and determinate, the ſmalleſt diſtinction between 
them is immediately perceptible, and the ſame terms 
are ſtill expreſſive of the ſame ideas, without ambi- 
guity or variation. An oval is never miſtaken for a 
circle, nor an hyperbola for an elipſis. The iſoceles 
and ſcalenum are diſtinguiſhed by boundaries more 
exact than vice and virtue, right and wrong. If any 
term be defined in geometry, the mind readily, of 
itſelf ſubſtitutes, on all occaſions, the definition for 
the term defined: Or even when no definition is 
employed, the object itſelf may be preſented to the 
ſenſes, and by that means be ſteadily and clearly ap- 
prehended. But the finer ſentiments of the mind, 
the operations of the underſtanding, the various 


agitations of the Ron, N really in them- 
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ſelves diſtinct, eaſily eſcape us, when ſurveyed by 
reflection; nor is it in our power to recall the ori- 
ginal object, as often as we have occaſion to con- 
template it. Ambiguity, by this means, is gra- 
dually introduced into our reaſonings: Similar ob- 
jects are readily taken to be the ſame: And the 
concluſion becomes at laſt very wide of the premiſes. 


One may ſafely, however, affirm, that, if we con- 
ſider theſe ſciences in a proper light, their advan- 
tages and diſadvantages very nearly compenſate each 
bother, and reduce both of them to a ſtate of equality. 


If the mind, with greater facility, retains the ideas 


of geometry clear and determinate, it muſt carry on 


a much longer and more intricate chain of reaſon- 


ing, and compare ideas much wider of each other, 
in order to reach the abſtruſer truths of that ſcience. 
And if moral ideas are apt, without extreme care, 
to fall into obſcurity and confuſion, the inferences 
are always much ſhorter in theſe diſquiſitions, and 
the intermediate ſteps, which lead to the concluſion, 


much fewer than in the ſciences which treat of quan- 


tity and number. In reality, there is ſcarcely a pro- 
poſition in Euci ip ſo ſimple, as not to conſiſt of 


more parts, than are to be found in any moral rea- 


ſoning which runs not into chimera and conceit. 
Where we trace the principles of the human mind 
through a few ſteps, we may be very well ſatisfied with 
our progreſs ; conſidering how ſoon nature throws 
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a bar to all our enquiries concerning cauſes, and 
reduces us to an acknowledgment of our ignorance. 
The chief obſtacle, therefore, to our cipro 
in the moral or metaphyſical ſciences is the obſcurity 
of the ideas, and ambiguity of the terms, The 
principal difficulty in the mathematics is the length 
of inferences and compaſs of thought, requiſite to 
the forming any concluſion, And perhaps, our 
progreſs in natural philoſophy is chiefly retarded by 

the want of proper experiments and phænomena, 

which often are diſcovered by chance, and cannot 
always be found, when requiſite, even by the moſt 
diligent and prudent enquiry, As moral philoſophy 
ſeems hitherto to have received leſs improvements 
than either geometry or phyſics, we may conclude,” 
that, if there be any difference in this reſpect among 
theſe ſciences, the difficulties, which obſtruct the 
progreſs of the former, require ſuperior care and ca- 

pacity to be ſurmounted. | 


There are no ideas, which occur in metaphyſics, 
more obſcure and uncertain, than thoſe of power, 
force, energy, or neceſſary connexion, of which it 1s 
every moment neceſſary for us to treat in all our 
diſquifitions. We ſhall, therefore, endeavour, in 
this ſection, to fix, if poſſible, the preciſe meaning 
of theſe terms, and thereby remove ſome part of 
that obſcurity, which is ſo much complained of in 
this ſpecies of philoſophy, 
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It ſeems a propoſition, which will not admit ef 
much diſpute, that all our ideas are nothing bur 
copies of our impreſſions, or, in other words, that 
it is impoſſible for us to 74in4 of any thing, which 
we have not antecedently elt, either by our external 
or internal ſenſes. I have endeavoured * to explain 
and prove this propoſition, and have expreſſed my 
hopes, that, by a proper application of it, men may 
reach a greater clearneſs and preciſion in philoſophical 
reaſonings, than what they have hitherto been ever 
able to attain. Complex ideas may, perhaps, be well 
known by definition, which 1s nothing but an enu- 
meration of thoſe parts of ſimple ideas, that com- 
poſe them. But when we have puſhed up definitions 
to the moſt ſimple ideas, and find ſtill ſome ambi- 
guity and obſcurity ; what reſource are we then-poſ- 
ſeſſed of? By what invention can we throw lighc 
upon theſe ideas, and render them altogether preciſe 
and dcterminate to our intellectual view? Produce 
the impreſſions or original ſentiments, from which 
the ideas are copied. Theſe impreſſions are all ſtrong 
and ſenſible, They admit not of ambiguity. They 
are not only placed in a full light themſelves, but 
may throw light on their correſpondent ideas, which 
lie in obſcurity. And by this means, we may, per- 
| haps, attain a new microſcope or ſpecies of optics, 
by which, in the moral ſciences, the moſt minute, 
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and moſt ſimple ideas may be ſo enlarged as to fall 
readily under our apprehenſion, and be equally 
known with the groffeſt and moſt ſenſible ideas, 
which. can be the object of our enquiry. | 


To be fully acquainted, therefore, with the idea 
of power or neceſſary connexion, let us examine its: 
impreſſion ; and in order to find the impreſſion with 
greater certainty, let us ſearch for it in all the 
ſources, from which it may poſſibly be derived, 


When we look about us towards external objects, 
and eonſider the operation of cauſes, we are never 
able, in a ſingle inſtance, to diſcover any power or 
neceſſary connexion ;. any quality, which binds the- 
effect to the cauſe, and renders the one an infallible 
conſequence of the other. We only find, that the- 
one does actually, in fact, follow the other. The 
impulſe of one billiard-ball is attended with motion 
in the ſecond. This is the whole that appears to- 
the cutward ſenſes. The mind feels no ſentiment 
or inward impreſſion from this ſucceſſion of objects. 
Conſequently,. there is not, in any ſingle, particular 
inſtance of cauſe and effect, any thing which can. 
fuggeſt the idea of power or neceſſary connexion, 


From the firſt appearance of an object, we never 
can conjecture what effect will reſult from it. But 
were the power or energy of any cauſe diſcoverable' 


3. | by 


r 


fy the mind, we could foreſee the effect, even with- 
out experience; and might, at firſt, pronounce with 
certainty concerning it, by the mere dint of thought 


and reaſoning. 


In reality, there is no part of matter, that does 
ever, by its ſenſible qualities, diſcover any power or 
energy, or give us ground to imagine, that it could 
produce any thing, or be followed by any other ob- 
jet, which we could denominate its effect. Soli- 
dity, extenſion, motion ; theſe qualities are all com- 
plete in themſelves, and never point out any other 
event which may reſult from them. 'The ſcenes of 
the univerſe are continually ſhifting, and one object 
follows another in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion ; but 
the power or force, which actuates the whole ma · 
chine, is entirely concealed from us, and never diſ- 
covers itſelf in any of the ſenſible qualities of body. 
We know, that, in fact, heat is a conſtant attendant 
of flame ; but what is the connexion between them, 
we have no room ſo much as to conjecture or ima- 
gine. It is impoſſible, therefore, that the idea of 
power can be derived from the contemplation of 

ies, in ſingle inſtances of their operation; be- 
cauſe no bodies ever diſcover any power, which can 
be the original of this idea *. 5 
Since, 


* Mr, Loe x, in bis chapter of power, ſays, that, finding 


from expeticnce, that there are ſeveral new atom in matter, 
and 
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Since, therefore, external objects, as they appear 
to the ſenſes, give us no idea of power or neceſſary 
connexion, by their operations in particular in- 
ſtances, let us ſee, whether this idea be derived from 
reflection on the operations of our own minds, and be 


copied from any internal impreſſion. It may be ſaid, 


that we are every moment conſcious of internal 
power; while we feel, that, by the ſimple command 
of our will, we can move the organs of our body, or 
direct the faculties of our minds, in their operation. 
An act of volition produces motion in our limbs, or 
raiſes a new idea in our imagination. This influ- 
ence of the will we know by conſciouſneſs, Hence 
we acquire the idea of power or energy; and are 
certain, that we ourſelves and all other intelligent 
beings are poſſeſſed of power. This idea, then, is 
an idea of reflection, ſince it ariſes from reflecting 
on the operations of our own minds, and on the 
command which is exerciſed by will, both over the 
organs of the body and faculties of the mind. 


We ſhall proceed to examine this pretenſion and 
firſt with regard to the influence of volition over the 
organs of the body. This influence, we may ob- 


and concluding that there muſt ſomewhere be a power capable of 
producing them, we arrive at laſt by this reaſoning at the idea of 
power. But no reaſoning can ever give us a new, original, ſimple 
idea; as this philoſopher himſelf confeſſes, This, therefore, can 
ns ver be the origin of that idea. 


FE ſerve, 
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ſerve, is a fat, which, like all other natural opera- 
tions, can be known only by experience, and can 
never be foreſeen from any apparent energy or 
power in the cauſe, which connects it with the effect, 
and renders the one an infallible conſequence of the 
other. The motion of our body follows upon the 
command of our will. Of this we are every moment 
conſcious, But the means, by which this is effected; 
the energy, by which the will performs ſo extraor- 
dinary an operation; of this we are fo far from 
being immediately conſcious, that it muſt for ever 
eſcape our moſt diligent enquiry, 


For f; is there any principle in all nature 
more myſterious than the union of ſoul with body ; 
by which a ſuppoſed ſpiritual ſubſtance acquires ſuch 
an influence over a material one, that the moſt re- 
fined thought is able to actuate the groſſeſt matter? 
Were we empowered, by a ſecret wiſh, to remove 
mountains, or control the planets in their orbit ; this 
extenſive authority would not be more extraordinary, 
nor moe beyond our comprehenſion, But if by 
conſciouſneſs we perceived any power or energy in 
the will, we muſt know this power; we muſt know 
its connexion with the effect; we muſt know the 
ſecret union of ſoul and body, and the nature of 
both theſe ſubſtances; by which the one is able to 


Operate, in ſo many inſtances, upon the other. 
Secondly, 
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: Secondly, We are not able to move all the organs 


ol the body with a like authority; though we can- 


not aflign any other reaſon belides experience, for 
ſo remarkable a difference between one and the 
other. Why has the will an influence over the 
tongue and fingers, and not over the heart or 
liver? This queſtion would never embarraſs us; 
were we conſcious of a power in the former caſe, 
not in the latter. We ſhould then perteive, inde- 
pendent of experience, why the authority of will 
over the organs of the body is circumſcribed within 
ſuch particular limits. Being in that caſe fully ac- 
quainted with the power or force, by which it ope- 
rates, we ſhould alſo know, why its influence reaches 
preciſely to ſuch boundaries, and nv farther, 


A man, ſtruck ſuddenly with a palſy in the leg or 
arm, or who had newly loſt thoſe members, fre- 
quently endeavours; at firſt, to move them, and em- 
ploy them in their uſual offices, Here he is as much 
conſcious of power to command ſuch limbs, as a 
man in perfect health is conſcious of power to actuate 


any member which remains in its natural ſtate and 
condition. But conſciouſneſs never deceives. Con- 


ſequently, neither in the one caſe nor in the other, 


are we ever conſcious of any power. We learn the 


influence of our will from experience alone. And 
experience only teaches us, how one event conſtantly 
follows another; without inſtructing us in the ſecret 

Vol. III. ä connexion, 
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connexion, which binds them MPa and renders 
them inſeparable. 2 


7. Biral We learn from anatomy, that the imme- 
diate object of power in voluntary motion, is not the 
member itſelf which is moved, but certain muſcles, 
and nerves, and animal ſpirits, and perhaps, ſome: 
thing ſtill more minute and more unknown, through 
which the motion is ſucceſſively propagated, ere it 
reach the member itſelf whoſe motion is the imme- 
diate object of volition. Can there be a more cer- 
tain proof, that the power, by which this whole 
operation is performed, ſo far from being directly 
and fully known by an inward ſentiment or conſci- 
ouſneſs, f is, to the laſt degree, myſterious and unin- 
telligible ? ? Here the mind wills a certain event : 
Immediately another event, unknown to ourſelves, 
and totally different from that intended, is pro- 
duced: This event produces another, equally un- 
known: Till at laſt, through a long ſucceſſion, the 
defired event is produced. But if the original power 
were felt, it muſt be known: Were it known, its 
effect mult allo be known; ſince all power is relative 
to its effect. And vice wer/a, if the effect be not 
known, the power cannot be known nor felt, How 
indeed can we be conſcious of a power to move our 
limbs, when we have no ſuch power; but only that 
to move certain animal ſpirits, which, though they 
produce at laſt the motion of our limbs, yet operate 


1 | in 
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in ſuch a manner as 1s wholly ron our compre- 
henſion? 


We may, therefore, conclude from the whole. I 
hope, without any temerity, though with aſſurance; 
that our idea of power is not copied from any ſenti- 
ment or conſciouſneſs of power within ourſelves, 
when we give riſe to animal motion, or apply our 
limbs to their proper uſe and office. That their 
motion follows the command of the will is a matter 
of common experience, like other natural events: 
But the power or energy by which this is effected, 
like that in other natural events, is unknown and 
inconceivable 


Shall we then aſſert, that we are conſcious of a 
power or energy in our own minds, when, by an act 
or command of our will, we raiſe up a new idea, 
fix the mind to a contemplation of it, turn it on all 
ſides, and at laſt diſmiſs it for ſome other idea, when 
we think, that we have ſurveyed it with ſufficient 


accuracy? I believe the ſame arguments will prove, 


that even this command of the will gives us no real 
idea of force or energy. 


Firſt, It muſt be allowed, that, when we know a 
power, we know that very circumſtance in the cauſe, 
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by which it is enabled to produce the effect: For 
theſe are ſuppoſed to be ſynonimous. We muſt, 
therefore, know both the cauſe and effect, and the 
relation between them. But do we pretend to be 
acquainted with the nature of the human foul and 
the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to 
produce the other? This is a real creation; a pro- 
duction of ſomething out of nothing: Which im- 
plies a- power ſo great, that it may ſeem, at firſt 
ſight, beyond the reach of any being, leſs than in- 
finite. At leaſt it muſt be owned, that ſuch a power 
is not felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the 
mind, We only feel the event, namely, the exiſt- 
ence of an idea, conſequent to a command of the 
will: But the manner, in which this operation is 
performed ; the power, by which jt is produced ; 
is entirely beyond our comprehenſion. 


Secondly, The command of the mind over itſelf is 
limited, as well as its command over the body ; and 
theſe limits are not known by reaſon, or any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of cauſe and effect; but 
only by experience and obſervation, as in all other 
natural events and in the operation of external ob- 
jets, Our authority over our ſentiments and paſſions 

is much weaker than that over our ideas; and even 
the latter authority is circumſcribed within very 
narrow boundaries. Will any one pretend to aſſign 
the ultimate reaſon of theſe boundaries, or ſhow 
why 
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why the power is deficient in one caſe and not in 
another, | 


TLirdly, This ſelf.command is very different at 
different times. A man in health poſſeſſes more of 
it, than one languiſhing with fickneſs. We are 
more mafter of our thoughts in the morning than 
in the evening: Faſting, than after a full meal. 
Can we give any reaſon for theſe variations, except 
experience? M here then is the power, of which 
we pretend to be conſcious? Is there not here, 
either in a ſpiritual or material ſubſtance, or both, 
ſome ſecret mechaniſm or ſtructure of parts, upon 
which the effect depends, and which being entirely 
unknown to us, renders the power or energy of the 
will equally unknown and incomprehenſible ? 


Yolition is ſurely an act of the mind, with which 
we are ſufficiently acquainted, Refle& upon it. 
Conſider it on all ſides. Do you find any thing in 
it like this creative power, by which it raiſes from 
nothing a new idea, and with a kind of Friar, imi- 
tates the omnipotence of its Maker, if I may be 
allowed ſo to ſpeak, who called forth into exiſtence 


all the various ſcenes of nature? So far from be- 


ing conſcious of this energy in the will, it requires 
as certain experience, as that of which we are poſ- 
ſeſſed; to convince us, that ſuch extraordinary ef- 
fects do ever reſult from a ſimple act of volition. 
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The generality of mankind never find any difficulty 
in accounting for the more common and familiar 
operations of nature; ſuch as the deſcent of heavy 
bodies, the growth of plants, the generation of ani- 
mals, or the nouriſhment of bodies by food: But 
ſuppoſe, that, in all theſe caſes, they perceive the 
very force or energy of the cauſe, by which it is 
connected with its effect, and is for ever infallible 
in its operation. They acquire, by long habit, ſuch 
a turn of mind, that, upon the appearance of the 
cauſe, they immediately expect with aſſurance its 
uſual attendant, and hardly conceive it poſſible, that 
any other event could reſult from it, It is only on 
the diſcovery of extraordinary phznomena, ſuch as 
earthquakes, peſtilence, and prodigies of any kind, 
that they find themſelves at a loſs to aſſign a proper 
cauſe, and to explain the manner, in which the effect 
is produced by it. It is uſual for men, in ſuch dif- 
ficulties, to have recourſe to ſome inviſible intelli- 
gent principle“, as the immediate cauſe of that 
event, which ſurpriſes them, and which, they think, 
cannot be accounted for from the common powers of 
nature. But philoſophers, who carry their ſcrutiny 
a little farther, immediately perceive, that, even in 
the moſt familiar events, the energy of the cauſe is 
as unintelligible as in the moſt unuſual, and that 
we only learn by experience the frequent Conjunc- 
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rio of objects, without being ever able to compre- 
hend any thing like Connexion between them. 
Here then, many philoſophers think themſelves 
obliged by reaſon to have recourſe, on all occaſions, 
to the ſame principle, which the vulgar never appeal 
to but in caſes, that appear miraculous and ſuper- 
natural. They acknowledge mind and inteiligence 
to be, not only the ultimate and original cauſe of 
all things, but the immediate and ſole cauſe of every 


event, which appears in nature. They pretend, 


that thoſe objects, which are commonly denominated 
cauſe;, are in reality nothing but occafions ; and that 
the true and direct principle of every effect is not 
any power or force in nature, but a volition of the 
Supreme Being, who wills, that ſuch particular. ob- 
jets ſhould, for ever, be conjoined with each other. 


Inſtead of ſaying, that one billiard-ball moves ano- 


ther, by a force, which it has derived from the 
author of nature; it is the Deity himſelf, they ſay, 
who, by a particular volition, moves the ſecond ball, 
being determined to this operation by the impulſe 
of the firſt ball; in conſequence of thoſe general 
laws, which he has laid down to himſelf in the go- 
vernment of the univerſe. But philoſophers, ad- 
vancing full in their enquiries, diſcover, that, as we 
are totally ignorant of the power, on which depends 
the mutual operation of bodies, we are no leſs igno- 
rant of that power, on which depends the operation 
ef mind on body, or of body on mind ; nor are we 
H 4 able, 
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able, either from our ſenſes or conſciouſneſs, to aſſign 
the ultimate principle in one caſe, more than in the 
other, The ſame ignorance, therefore, reduces them 
to the ſame concluſion, They aſſert, that the Deity 
1s the immediate cauſe of the union between foul 
and body; and that they are not the organs of ſenſe, 
which, being agitated by external objects, produce 
ſenſations in the mind; but that it is a particular 

f volition of our omnipotent Maker, which excites 
ſuch a ſenſation, in conſequence of ſuch a motion in 
the organ. In like manner, it is not any energy 
in the will, that produces local motion in our mem- 
bers: It is God himlelf, who is pleaſed to ſecond 
our will, in itſelf impotent, and to command that 
motion, which we erroneouſly attribute to our own 
power and efficacy. Nor do philoſophers flop at 
this concluſion, IJ hey ſometimes extend the ſame 
inference to the mind itſelf, in its internal opera- 
tions. Our mental viſion or conception of ideas is 
nothing but a revelation made to us by our Maker, 
When we voluntarily turn our thoughts to any ob- 
je, and raiſe up its image in the fancy; it is not 
the will which creates that idea: It is the univerſal 
Creator, who diſcovers it to the mind, and renders 
it preſent to us. 


| Thus, accord ng to theſe philoſophers, every thing 
is full of God, Not content with the principle, 
| that nothing exiſts but by his will, that nothing poſ- 
| ſeſſes 
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ſeſſes apy power but by his conceſſion: They rob 
nature, and all created beings, of every power, in 
order to render their dependence on the Deity ſtill 
| more ſenſible and immediate. They conſider not, 
that, by this theory, they diminiſh, inſtead of mag- 
nifying, the grandeur of thoſe attributes, which they 
affect ſo much to celebrate. It argues ſurely more 
power in the Deity to delegate a certain degree of 

power to inferior creatures, than to operate every 
thing by his own immediate volition. It argues 
more wiſdam to contrive at firſt the fabric of the 
world with ſuch perfect foreſight, that, of itſelf, 
and by its proper operation, it may ſerve all the pur- 
poſes of providence, than if the great Creator were 
obliged every moment to adjuſt its parts, and ani- 
mate by his breath all the wheels of that ſtupendous 


machine. 


Put if we would have a more philoſophical confu- 


tation of this theory, perhaps the two following re- 
fections may ſuffice. my 


Firſt, It ſeems to me, that this theory of the uni- 
verſal energy and operation of the Supreme Being, 
is too bold ever to carry conviction with it to a 
man, ſufticiently apprized of the weakneſs of human 
reaſon, and the narrow limits, to which it is con- 
fined in all its operations, Though the chain of 
arguments, which conduct to it, were ever ſo logi- 


cal, 
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cal, there muſt ariſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, if not an 
abſolute aſſurance, that it has carried us quite be- 


yond the reach of our faculties, when it leads to 


concluſions ſo extraordinary, and ſo remote from 
common life and experience, We are got into fairy 
land, long ere we have reached the laſt ſteps of our 
theory ; 3 and there we have no reaſon to truſt our 


common methods of argument, or to think that our 
_ uſual analogies and probabilities have any authority. 


Our line is too ſhort to fathom ſuch immenſe abyſſes. 
And however we may flatter ourſelves, that we are 


guided, in every ſtep, which we take, by a kind of 


veriſimilitude and experience; we may be aſſured, 
that this fancied experience has no authority, when 
we thus apply it to ſubjects, that lie entirely out of 
the ſphere of experience. But on this we ſhall have 
occaſion to touch afterwards *. 


__ Secondly, I cannot perceive any force in the argu- 
ments, on which this theory is founded. We are 
ignorant, it is true, of the manner in which bodies 


operate on each other: Their force or energy is 


entirely incomprehenſible : But are we not equally 


Ignorant of the manner or force by which a mind, 


even the ſupreme mind, operates either on itſelf or 
on body? Whence, I beſeech you, do we acquire 


any idea of it? We have no ſentiment or conſci- 
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ouſneſs of this power in ourſelves, We have no 
idea of the Supreme Being but what we learn from 
reflection on our own faculties. Were our igno- 


rance, therefore, a good reaſon for rejeQting any 


thing, we ſhould be led into that principle of deny- 
ing all energy in the Supreme Being as much as in 
the groſſeſt matter. We ſurely comprehend as little 
the operations of one as of the other, Is it more 
difficult to conceive, that motion may ariſe from 
1mpulſe, than that it may ariſe from volition? All 


we know 1s our profound Ignorance in both caſes f: 


FA MF 


But to haſten to a concluſion of this argument, 
which 1s already drawn out to too great a length : 
We have ſought in vain for an idea of power or ne- 
ceſſary connexion, in all the ſources from which we 
could ſuppoſe it to be derived. It appears, that, in 


ſingle inſtances of the operation of bodies, we never- 


can, by our utmoſt ſcrutiny, diſcover any thing but 
one event following another; without being able 
to comprehend any force or power, by which the 
cauſe operates, or any connexion between it and 
its ſuppoſed effect. The ſame difficulty occurs in 
contemplating the operations of mind on body; 
where we obſerve the motion of the latter to follow 


upon 
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upon the volition of the former; but are not able 
to obſerve nar conceive the tye, which binds toge- 
ther the motion and volition, or the energy by 
which the mind produces this effect. I he autho- 
rity of the will over its own faculties and ideas is 
not a whit more comprehenſible: So that, upon the 
whole, there appears not, through all nature, any 
one inſtance of connexion, which is conceivable by 
us. All events ſeem entirely looſe and ſeparate. 
One event follows another; but we never can ob- 
ſerye any tye between them. They ſeem conzoined, 
but never connected. And as we can have no idea of 
any thing, which never appeared to our outward 
ſenſe or inward ſentiment, the neceſſary concluſion 
ſeems to be, that we have no idea of connexion or 
power at all, and that theſe words are abſolutely 
without any meaning, when employed either in phi- 
loſophical reaſonings, or common life. 


But there ſtill remains one method of avoiding 
this concluſion, and one ſource which we have not 
yet examined. When any natural obje& or event 
is preſented, it is impoſſible for us, by any ſagacity 
or penetration, to diſcover, or even conjecture, with- 
out experience, what event will reſult from it, or to 
carry our foreſight beyond that object, which is im- 
mediately preſent to the memory and ſenſes. Even 
after one inſtance or experiment, where we have 
obſerved a particular event to follow upon another, 


we. 
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we are not entitled to form a general rule, or fore- 


tel what will happen in like caſes ; it being juſtly 


eſteemed an unpardonable ten;erity to judge of the 
whole courſe of nature from one ſingle experiment, 
however accurate or certain. But when one par- 


ticular ſpecies of event has always, in all inſtances, | 
been conjoined with another, we make no longer 


any ſcruple of foretelling the one upon the appear- 
ance of the other, and of employing that reaſoning, 
which can alone aſſure us of any matter of fact or 
exiſtence. We then call the one object, Cauſe; and 
the other, EZz&. We ſuppoſe, that there is ſome 


connexion between them; ſome power in the one, 


by which it infallibly produces the other, and ope- 


rates with the greatelt certainty and ſtrongeſt ne- 
ceſſity. | 


It appears, then, that this idea of a neceſſary con- 


nexion among events ariſes from a number of fimilar 
- inſtances which occur, of the conſtant conjunction 
of theſe events; nor can that idea ever be ſuggeſted 


by any one of theſe inſtances, ſurveyed in all poſſible 


lights and poſitions. But there is nothing in a 


number of inſtances, different from every ſingle in- 
ſtance, which is ſuppoſed to be exactly ſimilar; ex- 
cept only, that after a repetition of ſimilar inſtances, 


the mind is carried by habit, upon the appearance 


of one event, to expect its uſual attendant, and to 


believe, that it will exiſt. This connexion, there- 
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fore, which we feel in the mind, this cuſtomary tranſ- 
ition of the imagination from one object to its uſual 

attendant, is the ſentiment or impreſſion, from which d 

we form the idea of power or neceſſary connexion. 
| Nothing farther is in the caſe. Contemplate the 
| ſubject on all ſides; you will never find any other 
| origin of that idea. This is the ſole difference be- 
| tween one inſtance, from which we never can re- 
ceive the idea of connexion, and a number of ſimi- 
lar inſtances, by which it. is ſuggeſted. The firſt 
time a man ſaw the communication of motion by 
impulſe, as by the ſhock of two hilliard balls, he 
could not pronounce that the one event was con- 
nected; but only that it was conjoired with the other. 
After he has obſerved ſeveral inſtances of this na- 
ture, he then pronounces them to be connected. 
M hat alteration has happened to give riſe to this 
new idea of connexion? Nothing but that he now 
feels theſe events to be connectea in his imagination, 
and can readily foretel the exiſtence of one from the 
appearance of the other. When we ſay, therefore, 
that one object is connected with another, we mean 
only, that they have acquired a connexion in our 
thoughts, and give riſe to this inference, by which 
they become proofs of each other's exiſtence: A con- 
cluſion, which is ſomewhat extraordinary; but which 
ſeems founded on ſufficient evidence. Nor will its 
evidence be weakened by any general diffidence of 
the underſtanding, or ſceptical ſuſpicion concerning 
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every concluſion, which is new and extraordinary. 
No concluſions can, be more agreeable to ſcepticiſm 


than ſuch as make diſcoveries concerning the weak- 


neſs and narrow limits of human reaſon, and ca- 
pacity. 


And what ſtronger inſtance can be produced of 
the ſurpriſing ignorance and weakneſs of the under- 
ſtanding, than the preſent? For ſurely, if there 
be any relation among objects, which it imports us 
to know perfectly, it is that of cauſe and effect. On 
this are founded all our reaſonings concerning mat- 
ter of fact or exiſtence. By means of it alone we 
attain any aſſurance concerning objects, which are 
removed from the preſent teſtimony of our memory 
and ſenſes. The only immediate utility of all ſci- 
ences, 1s to teach us, how to control and regulate 
future events by their cauſes, Our thoughts and in- 
quiries are, therefore, every moment, employed about 
this relation. And yet ſo imperfe& are the ideas 
which we form concerning it, that it is impoſſible 
to give any juſt definition of cauſe, except what is 
drawn from fomething extraneous and foreign to it. 
Similar objects are always conjoined with ſimilar. 
Cf this we have experience. Suitably to this expe- 
rience, therefore, we may define a cauſe to be an 
object, followed by another, and where all the objects, 
ſimilar to the firſt, are followed by objects fimilar to 
the ſecond. Or in other words, evhere, if the firſt 
«object had not been, the fecond newer had exiſted, The 

appear- 
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appearance of a cauſe always conveys the mind, by 
a cuſtomary tranſition, to the idea of the effect. Of 
this alſo we have experience. We may, therefore; 
Tuitably to this experience, form another definition 


and aubeſe appearance always conveys the thought to 
that other. But though both theſe definitions be 
drawn from circumſtances foreign to the cauſe, we 
| cannot remedy this inconvenience, or attain any 
more perfect definition, which may point out that 
circumſtance in the cauſe, which gives it a con- 
nexion with its effect. We have no idea of chis con- 
nexion; nor even any diſtinct notion what it is we 
deſire to know, when we endeavour at a conception 
of it. We ſay, for inſtance, that the vibration of 
this ſtring is the cauſe of this patticular ſound. But 
what do we mean by that affirmation? We either 
mean, that this vibration is followed by this found, 

and that all fimilar vibrations hade been followed by 
femilar ſounds : Or, that this vibration is followed 
by this ſound, and that upon the appearance of one, the 
mind anticipates the ſenſes, and forms immediately an 


cauſe and effect in either of theſe two lights; but 
beyond theſe, we have no idea of it“. 


To recapitulate, therefore, the reaſonings of this 
ſection: Every idea is copied from ſome preceding 


* SeeNOTE [E]. * 
impreſſion 


of cauſe; and call it, an objec? followed by ariothery 


idea of the other, We may conſider the relation of 
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impreſſion or ſentiment ; and where we cannot find 
any impreſſion, we may be certain that thefe Is flo 
idea. In all ſingle inſtances of the operation. of 
bodies or minds, there is nothing that produtes 
any impreſſion, nor conſequently can ſuggeſt any 
idea, of power or neceſſary connexion. But wheit 
many uniform inftances-appear, and the ſame object 
is always followed by the fame event; we then be- 
gin to entertain the notion of cauſe and connexion. 
We then feel a new ſentiment or imprefſion, to wit; 
a cuſtomary connexion in the thought or imagina- 
tion between one object and its uſual attendant ; 
and this ſentiment is the original of that idea 
which we ſeek for. For as this idea ariſes from 
a number of ſimilar inſtances, and not from any 
ſingle inſtance ; it muſt ariſe from that circum- 
ance, in which the number of inſtances differ from 
every individual inſtance. But this cuſtomary 
connexion or tranſition of the imagination is the 
only circumſtance, in which they differ. In every 
other particular they are alike,” The firſt inftance 
which we ſaw of motion, communicated by the 
ſliock of two billiard balls (to return to this obvious 
inſtance) is exactly ſimilar to any inſtance that may, 
at pre ſent, occur to us; except only, that we could 
not, at firſt, infer one event from the other; which 
we are enabled to do at preſent, after ſo long a 
courſe of uniform experience, I know not, if the 
reader will readily apprehend this reaſoning. I am 
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throw it into a greater variety of lights, it would 
only become more obſcure and intricate, In all ab- 
ftra& reaſonings, there is one point of view, which, 
if we can happily hit, we ſhall go farther towards 
illuſtrating the ſubject, than by all the eloquence 
and copious expreſſion in the world. This point 
of view we ſhould endeavour to reach, and reſerve 
the flowers of rhetoric for ſubjects which are more 


adapted to them, 


afraid, that, ſhould I multiply words about it, or 
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T might reaſonably be expected, in queſtions, 
which have been canvaſſed and diſputed with 


great eagerneſs ſince the firft origin of ſcience and 


philoſophy, that the meaning of all the terms, at 
leaſt, ſhould have been agreed upon among the diſ- 
putants; and our enquiries, in the courſe of two 
thouſand years, been able to paſs from words to the 
true and real ſubject of the controverſy. For how 
eaſy may it ſeem to give exact definitions of the 
terms employed 1 in reaſoning, and make theſe de- 
finitions, not the mere ſound of words, the object of 


future ſerutiny and examination? But if we con- 


ſider the matter more narrowly, we ſhall be apt to 
draw a quite oppoſite concluſion. . From that eir- 
cumſtance alone, that a controverſy has been long, 


| kept on foot, and remains fill undecided; we may 


preſume, that there is ſome ambiguity in the ex- 
prefiinn, - and that the diſputants affix different ideas 
4 1 2 to 
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to the terms employed in the controverſy. For 
as the faculties of the mind are ſuppoſed to be 
naturally alike in every individual; otherwiſe no- 
thing could be more fruitleſs than to reaſon or diſ- 
pute together; it were impoſlible, if men affix the 
ſame ideas to their terms, that they could ſo long 
form different opinions of the ſame ſubject; eſpe- 
cially when they communicate their views, and each 
party turn themſelves on all ſides, in ſearch of ar- 
guments, which may give them the victory over 
their antagoniſts. It is true; if men attempt the 
diſcuſſion of queſtions, which lie entirely beyond the 
reach of human capacity, ſuch as thoſe concerning 
the origin of worlds, or the ceconomy of the intel- 
teQual ſyſtem or region of ſpirits, they may long 
beat the air in their fruitlefs conteſts, and never ar- 
rive at any determinate concluſion, ' But if the queſ- 
tion regard any ſubject of common life and experi- 
ence; nothing, one would think, could preſerve the 
diſpute ſo long undecided, but ſome ambiguous ex- 
preflions, which keep the antagoniſts {till at a diſ- 
tance, and hinder them Foul ' grappling with m_ 


n 


- "This 115 been the caſe in the 128 diſputed ar 
tion concerning liberty and neceflity; and to ſo 


remarkable a degree, that, if I be not much miſ- 
taken, we ſhall find all mankind, both learned and 
ignorant, to have been always of the ſame opinion 
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with regard to that ſubject, and that a few intelli- 
gible definitions would immediately have put an end 
to the whole controverſy, I own, that this diſpute 
has been ſo much canvaſſed on all hands, and has 
led philoſophers into ſuch a labyrinth of obſcure ſo- 
phiſtry, that it is no wonder, if a ſenſible reader 
indulge his eaſe ſo far as to turn a deaf ear to the 
propoſal of ſuch a queſtion, from which he can ex- 
pect neither inſtruction nor entertainment. But the 
ſtate of the argument here propoſed may, perhaps, 
ſerve to renew his attention; as it has more no- 
velty, promiſes at leaſt ſome deciſion of the contro- 
verſy, and will not much diſturb his eaſe by ny 
intricate or obſcure reaſoning. 


I haps, therefore, to make it appear, that all men 
have ever agreed in the doctrine both of neceſlity 
and of liberty, according to any reaſonable ſenſe, 
which can be put on theſe terms; and that the 
whole controverſy has hitherto turned merely upon 
words. We ſhall begin with examining the doctrine 
of neceſſity. 


Tt is univerſally allowed, that matter, in all its 
operations, is actuated by a neceſſary force, and that 
every natural effect is ſo preciſely determined by the 
energy of its cauſe, that no other effect, in ſuch par- 
ticular circumſtances, could poſſibly have reſulted 
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A from the operation of that cauſe. The Yate and 
N direction of every motion is, by the laws of nature, 
preſeribed with ſuch exactneſs, that a living crea- 
ture may as ſoon ariſe from the ſhock of two bodies, 
a8 motion, in any other degree or direction than 
What i is actually produced by it. Would we, there- 

fore,” form a juſt and preciſe idea of neceſſity, we 

muſt confider whence that idea ariſes, when we ap- 
ply? it to the ope eration of bodies. 


It ſeems evident, that, if all the ſcenes of nature 
were ſhifred continually in ſuch a manner, that no 
two events bore any reſemblance to each other, but 
every object was entirely new, without any ſimilitude 
to whatever had been ſeen before, we ſhould never, 
in that caſe, have attained the leaſt idea of neceſſity, 
or of 2 2 connexion among theſe objects. We might 
ſay, upon ſuch a fappoſition, that one object or 
event has followed another; not that one was pro- 
duced by the other. The relation of cauſe and ef, 
ſect muſt be utterly unknown to mankind. Infe- 
"rence and reaſoning concerning the operations of 
nature would, from that moment, be at ap end; 
and the memory and ſenſes remain the only ca- 
nals, by which the knowledge of any real exiſt- 
ence could poſſibly have acceſs to the mind. Our 
idea, therefore, of neceſſity and cauſation ariſes en- 


tirely from that uniformity, obſervable in the ope- 
Ro ration? 
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rations of nature; where ſimilar objects are con- 
ſtantly conjoined together, and the mind is deter- 
mined by cuſtom to infer the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. 'Thefe two circumſtances form 
the whole of that neceſſity, which we aſcribe to mat- 
ter, Beyond the conſtant conjunction of ſimilar ob- 
jets, and the conſequent 7»fzrence from one to the 
other, we have ng notion of any neceſſity, or con- 
nexion, 


If it appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or heſitation, that theſe 
two circumſtances take place in the voluntary actions 
of men, and in the operations of the mind; it mu& 
follow, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 
doctrine of neceſſity, and that they have hitherto 
diſputed, merely for not underſtanding each other. 


As to the firſt circumſtance, the conſtant and re- 
gular conjunction of ſimilar events; we may poſ- 
ſibly ſatisfy ourſelves by the following conſidera- 
tions. It is univerſally acknowledged, that there 
is a great uniformity among the actions of men, in 
all nations and ages, and that human nature re- 
mains ſtill the ſame, in its principles and operations. 
The ſame motives produce always the ſame actions: 
The ſame events follow from the ſame cauſes. Am- 
bition, avarice, ſelf-love, vanity, friendſhip, gene- 
roſity, public ſpirit ; theſe paſſions, mixed in varj- 
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ous 1 and diſtributed through "ON have 
been, from the beginning of the world, and ſtill are, 
the ſource of all the actions and enterprizes, which 
have ever been obſerved among mankind, Would 
you know the ſentiments, inclinations, and courſe of 
life of the Greexs and Romans ? Study well the 
temper and aQtions of the Faznca and ENGLISH : 
You cannot be much miſtaken in transferring to 
the former m2 of the obſervations, which you have 
made with regard to the latter. Mankind are ſo 
much the ſame, in all times and places, that hiſtory 
informs us of nothing new or ſtrange in this parti- 
eular. Its chief uſe is only to diſcover the conſtant 
and univerſal principles of human nature, by ſhew- 
ing men in all varieties of circumſtances and fitua- 
tions, and furniſhing us with materials, from which we 
may form our obſervations, and become acquainted 
with the regular ſprings of human action and be- 
haviour. I heſe records of wars, intrigues, factions, 
and revolutions, are ſo many collections of experi- 
ments, by which the politician or moral philoſopher 
fixes the principles of his ſcience ; in the ſame man- 
ner as the phyſician or natural philoſopher becomes 
acquainted with the nature of plants, minerals, and 
other external objects, by the experiments, which he 
forms concerning them, Nor are the earth, water, 
and other elements, examined by Axis TrorLE, and 
HiPeocRaTEs, more like to thoſe, which at preſent 
. . lie 
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lie under our obſervation, than the men, deſcribed 
by PoLYBius and TaciTvs, are to thoſe who now 
govern the world. 


Should a traveller, returning from a far country, 
bring us an account of men, wholly different from 
any, with whom we were ever acquainted ; men, 
who were entirely diveſted of avarice, ambition, or 
revenge; who knew no pleaſure but friendſhip, 
generolity, and public ſpirit; we ſhould imme- 
diately, from theſe circumſtances, detect the falſe- 
hood, and prove him a liar, with the ſame cer- 
tainty as if he had ſtuffed his narration with ſtories 
of centaurs and dragons, miracles and prodigies. 
And if we would explode any forgery in hiſtory, we 
cannot make uſe of a more convincing argument, 
than to prove, that the actions aſcribed to any per- 
ſon, are directly contrary to the courſe of nature, 
and that no human motives, in ſuch circumſtances, 
could ever induce him to ſuch a conduct. The ve» 
racity of QuinTus CuRT1vs is as much to be ſuſ- 
pected, when he deſcribes the ſupernatural courage 
of ALEXANDER, by which he was hurried on ſingly 
to attack multitudes, as when he deſcribes his ſuper- 
natural force and activity, by which he was able ta 
reſiſt them. So readily and univerſally do we ac- 
knowledge an uniformity in human motives and 
actions as well as in the operations of body. 


Hence 
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Hence likewiſe the benefit of that experience, ae- 

quired by .long life and a variety of buſineſs and 
company, in order to inſtruct us in the principles of 
human nature, and regulate our future conduct, as 
well as ſpeculation. By means of this guide, we 
mount up to the knowledge of mens inclinations and 
motives, from their actions, expreſſions, and even 
geſteres ; and again, deſcend to the interpretation 
of their actions from our knowledge of their motives 
and inclinations. The general obſervations, trea- 
fured up by a courſe of experience, give us the clue 
of human nature, and teach us to unravel all its in- 
tricacies. Pretexts and appearances no longer de- 
ceive us. Publie declarations paſs for the ſpecious 
calouring of a cauſe. And though yirtue and ho- 
nour be allowed their proper weight and authority, 
that perfect diſintereſtedneſs, ſo often pretended to, 
is never expected in multitudes and parties; ſeldom 
in their leaders; and ſearcely even in individuals 
of any rank or ſtation. But were there no unifor- 
mity in human actions, and were every experiment, 
which we could form of this kind, irregular and 
anomalous, it were impoſſible to collect any general 
obſervations concerning mankind; and no experi- 
ence, however accurately digeſted by reflection, 
would ever ſerve to any purpoſe. Why is the aged 
huſbandman more ſkilful in his calling than the 
young beginner, but —_— there is a certain uns- 
formity 
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formity in the operation of the ſun, rain, and earth, 
towards the production of vegetables; and experi- 


ence teaches the old practitioner the rules, by which 


this operation'is governed and direQed ? 


We muſt not, however, expect, that this unifor- 
mity of human actions ſhould be carried to ſuch a 
length, as that all men, in the ſame circumſtances, 
wall always act preciſely in the ſame manner, with- 
out making any allowance for the diverſity of cha- 
racters, prejudices, and opinions. Such a unifor- 
mity, in every particular, is found in no part of 
nature, Cn the contrary, from obſerving the vari- 
ety of conduct i in different men, we are enabled to 
form a greater variety of maxims, which ſtill ſup- 
poſe a degree of uniformity and regularity. 


Are the manners of men different in different ages 
and countries? We learn thence the great force of 
cuſtom and education, which mould the human 
mind from its infancy, and form it into a fixed and 
eftabliſhed character. Is the behaviour and cond act 


of the one ſex very unlike that of the other? It is 


from thence We become acquainted with the dif. 
ferent characters, which nature has impreſſed upon 
the ſexes, and which ſhe preſerves with conſtancy 
and regularity. Are the actions of the ſame perſon 
much diverſified in the different periods of his life, 
from infancy to old age! This affords room for 

many 
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many general obſervations concerning the gradual | 
change of our ſentiments and inclinations, and the | 
different maxims, which prevail in the different 
ages of human creatures. Even the characters, | 
which are peculiar to each individual, have an uni- 
formity-in their influence; - otherwiſe our acquaint- 
ance with the perſons and our obſervation of their 

conduct could never teach us their diſpoſitions, nor 
ſerve to direct our behaviour with regard to them, 


I grant it poſſible to find ſome actions, which 
ſeem to have no regular connexion with any known 
motives, and are exceptions to all the meaſures 
of conduct, which have ever been eſtabliſhed for 
the government of men, But if we would wil- 
lingly know, what judgment ſhould be formed of 
ſuch irregular and extraordinary actions; we may 
conſider the ſentiments, commonly entertained with 
regard to thoſe irregular events, which appear in 
the courſe of nature, and the operations of external 
objects. All cauſes are not conjoined to their uſual 
effects, with like uniformity. An artificer, who 
handles only dead matter, may be diſappointed of 
his aim, as well as the politician, who directs the 
conduct of ſenſible and intelligent agents. 

The vulgar, who take things according to their 
firſt appearance, attribute the uncertainty of events 
to ſuch an uncertainty in the cauſes as makes the 

| latter 
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latter often fail of their uſual influence; though 
they meet with no impediment in their operation. 
But philoſophers, obſerving, that, almoſt in every 
part of nature, there is contained a vaſt variety of 
ſprings and principles, which are hid, by reaſon of 
their minuteneſs or remoteneſs, find, that it is at 
leaft poſſible the contrariety of events may not pro- 
ceed from any contingency in the cauſe, but from 
the ſecret operation of contrary cauſes. This poſ- 
ſibility is converted into certainty by farther obſer- 
vation; when they remark, that, upon an exact 
ſcrutiny, a contrariety. of effects always betrays a 
contrariety of cauſes, and proceeds from their mu- 
tual oppoſition. A peaſant can give no better rea- 
ſon for the ſtopping: of any clock or watch than to 
ſay that it commonly does not go right: But an 
. artiſt eaſily perceives, that the ſame force in the 
ſpring or pendulum has always the ſame influence on 
the wheels; but fails of its uſual effect, perhaps by 
reaſon of a- grain of duſt, which puts a ſtop to the 
whole movement. From the obſervation of ſeveral 
parallel inſtances, philoſophers form a maxim, that 
the connexion between all cauſes and. effects is 
equally neceſſary, and that its ſceming uncertainty 
in ſome inſtances proceeds from the ſecret, oppo- 
ftion of contrary cauſes, 


Thus for inſtance, in the buman body, when the 
uſual ſymptoms of . ſickneſs diſappoint our 


expectation ; 
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expettation ; when medicines operate not with their 
wonted powers; when irregular events follow from 
any particular cauſes; the philoſopher and Phyſi- 
cian are no: ſurprized at the matter, nor are ever 
tempted to deny, in general, the neceſſity and uni- 
formity of thoſe principles, by which the animal 
eonomy is conducted. They know, that a human 
body is a mighty complicated machine: That many 
ſecret powers lurk in it, which are altogether be- 
yond our comprehenſion: That to us it muſt often 
appear very uncertain in its operations: And that 
therefore the irregular events, which outwardly diſ- 
cover themſelves, can be no proof, that the laws of 
nature are not obſerved with the greateſt regularity 
in its internal operations and government: 


The philoſopher, if he be conſiſtent, muſt apply 
the ſame reaſonings to the actions and volitions of 
intelligent agents. The moſt irregular and unex- 
pected reſolutions of men may frequently be ac- 
counted for by thoſe, who know. every particular 
circumftance of their character and fituation. A 
perſon of an obliging diſpoſition gives a peevith an- 
ſwer: But he has the toothake, or has not dined. 
A ſtupid fellow diſcovers an uncommon alacrity in 
his carriage: But he has met with a ſadden piece 
of good fortune. Or even when an action, as ſome- 
times happens, cannot be particularly accounted 
for, either by the TIER himſelf or by others; we 

know, 
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know, in general, that the charaQers of men are, 
to a certain degree, inconſtant and irregular, This 
is, in a manner, the conſtant character of human 
nature; though it be applicable, in a more parti- 
cular manner, to ſome perſons, who have no fixed 
rule for their conduct, but proceed in a continued 
courſe of caprice and inconſtancy. The internal 
principles and motives may operate in an uniform 
manner, notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming irregulari- 
ties; in the ſame manner as the winds, rain, clouds, 
and other variations of the weather are ſuppoſed to 
be governed by ſteady principles; though not eaſily 
diſcoverable by human ſagacity and enquiry, 


Thus it appears, not only that the conjunction 
between motives and voluntary actions is as regular 
and uniform, as that between the cauſe and effect in 
any part of nature; but alſo that this regular con- 
junction has been univerſally acknowledged among 
mankind, and has never been the ſubject of diſpute, 
either in philoſophy or common life, Now, as it 
is from paſt experience, that we draw all inferences 
concerning the future, and as we conclude, that ob- 
jects will always be conjoined together, which we 
find always to have been conjoined ; it may ſeem ſu- 
perfluous to prove, that this experienced uniformity 
in human actions is a ſource, whence we draw in- 
ferences concerning them, But in order to throw 
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the argument into a greater variety of lights, we 
ſhall alſo inſiſt, though briefly, on this latter topic. 


The mutual dependance of men is ſo preat, in 
all ſocieties, that ſcarce any human action is en- 
tirely compleat in itſelf, or is performed without 
ſome reference to the actions of others, which are 
requiſite to make it anſwer fully the intention of 
the agent. The pooreſt artiſicer, who labours alone, 
expects at leaſt the protection of the magiſtrate, to 
enſure the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. 
He alſo expects, that, when he carries his goods to 
market, and offers them at a reaſonable price, he 
ſhall find buyers; and ſhall be able, by the money 
he acquires, to engage others to ſupply him with 
thoſe commodities, which are requiſite for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. In proportion as men extend their deal- 
ings, and render their intercourſe with others more 
complicated, they always comprehend, in their 
ſchemes of life, a greater variety of voluntary ac- 
tions, which they expect, from their proper motives, 
toco-operate with their own. In all theſe concluſions, 
they take their meaſures from paſt experience, in 
the ſame manner as in their reaſonings concerning 
external objects: and firmly believe, that men, as 
well as all the elements, are to continue, in their 
operations, the ſame, which they have ever found 


them. A manufacturer reckons upon the labour of 
| | his 
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his ſervants, for the execution of any work, as. 
much as upon the tools, which he employs, and 
would be equally ſurprized, were his expectations 
diſappointed. In ſhort, this experimental inference 
and reaſoning concerning the actions of others en- 

ters ſo much into human life, that no man, while 
awake, is ever a moment without employing it. 
Have we not reaſon, therefore, to affirm, that all 
mankind have always agreed in the doctrine of ne- 
ceflity, according to the foregoing definition and ex- 
plication of it? 


Nor have philoſophers ever entertained a different 
opinion from the people in this particular. For not 
to mention, that almoſt every action of their life 
ſuppoſes that opinion ; there are even few of the 
ſpeculative parts of learning, to which it is not eſ- 
ſential. What would become of hi/ory, had we not 
a dependence on the veracity of the hiſtorian, ac- 
cording to the experience, which we have had of 
mankind ? How could politics be a ſcience, if laws 

and forms of government had not an uniform influ- 
ence upon ſociety? Where would be the foundation 
2 of morals, if particular characters had no certain nor 
determinate power to produce particular ſentiments, 
and if theſe ſentiments had no conſtant operation on 
actions? And with what pretence could we employ 
our criticiſm upon any poet or polite author, if we 
could not pronounce the conduct and ſentiments of 
Vor. III. K his 
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his actors, either natural or unnatural, to ſuch cha- 
racters, and in ſuch circumſtances ? It ſeems almoſt 
impoffible, therefore, to engage, either in ſcience 
or action of any kind, without acknowledging the 
doctrine of neceſlit ity, and this inference from mo- 


tives to voluntary actions; from characters to con- 
duct. 


And indeed, when we conſider how aptly ar 
and moral evidence link together, and form only 
one Chain of argument, we ſhall make no ſcruple to 
allow, that they are of the ſame nature, and derived 
from the ſame principles. A priſoner, who has 
neither money nor intereſt, diſcovers the impoſli- 
bility of his eſcape, as well when he conſiders the 
obftinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars, with 
which he is ſurrounded; and, in all attempts for 
his freedom, chuſes rather to work upon the ſtone 

and i iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature 
of the other, F he ſame priſoner, when conducted 
to the ſcaffold, foreſees his death as certainly from 
the conſtancy and fidelity of his guards as from the 
operation of the ax or wheel. His mind runs along 
a certain train of ideas: The refuſal of the ſoldiers 


to conſent to his eſcape; the action of the execu- 
tiener; the ſeparation of the head and body; bleed- 
Ing, convulfive motions, and death. Here is a con- 
need chain of natural cauſes and voluntary ac- 
tions ; > but the mind feels no difference between 

them, 
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them, in paſſing from one link to another: Nor is 
leſs certain of the future event than if it were con- 
nected with the objects preſent to the memory o or 
ſenſes, by a train of cauſes, cemented together by 
what we are pleaſed to call a zhyfical neceſſity. 
The ſame experienced union has the ſame effect on 
the mind, whether the united objects be motives, 
volitions, and actions; or figure and motion. We 
may change the names of things ; ; but their na- 
ture and their operation on the underſtanding never 


/ 
7 
5 change. 
l 
3 
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I have frequently | conſidered, what could poſſibly 
be the reaſon, why all mankind, though they have 
ever, without heſitation, acknowledged the doctrine 
of neceſſity, in their whole Practice and reaſoning, 

have yet diſcovered ſuch a reluctance to acknow- 
| ledge it in words, and have rather ſhewn a propen- 
fity, in all ages, to profeſs the contrary opinion. 
1 The matter, I think, may be accounted for, after — 
| the following manner. If we examine the opera- 
. tions of bodies and the production of effects from 
; their cauſes, we ſhall find, that all our faculties can 
-never carry us farther in our knowledge of this re- 
lation, than barely to obſerve, that particular « ob- | 
jects are conſtantiy conjoined together, and that the 
| mind 1 is Carried, by a cufbemary Sogn tion, from the 
appearance of one to the belief of the other. But 
0 though this concluſion concerning! human ignorance 
be the reſult of the ſtricteſt ſerutiny of this ſubject. 
| K 2 3 men 
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men ſtill entertain a ſtrong propenſity to believe, 
that they penetrate farther into the powers of na- 
ture, and perceive ſomething like a neceſſary con- 

nexion between the cauſe and the effect. When 
again they turn their refleftions towards the opera- 
tions of their own minds, and /e no ſuch con- 
nexion of the motive and the action 3 they are apt 
from thence, to ſuppoſe, that there is a difference 
between the effects, reſulting from material force, 
and thoſe which ariſe from thought and intelligence. 
But being once convinced, that we know nothing 
farther of cauſation of any kind, than merely the 
cConſtant conjunction of objects, and the conſequent 

inference of the mind from one to another, and find- 

ing, that theſe two circumſtances are univerſally al- 
lowed to have place in voluntary actions; we may 
thence be more eaſily led to own the ſame neceſlity 
common to all cauſes. And though this reaſoning 
may contradict the ſyſtems. of many philoſophers, in 
" aſcribing neceſſity to the determinations of the will, 
we ſhall find, upon reflection, that they diſſent from 
it in words only, not in their real ſentiments. Ne- 
ceſſity, according to the ſenſe, in which it is here 
taken, has never yet been rejected, nor can ever, I 
think, be rejected by any philoſopher. It may only, 
perhaps, be pretended, that the mind can perceive, 
in the operations of matter, ſome farther connexion 
between the cauſe and effect; and a connexion that 
has not place in the voluntary actions of intelligent 
beings. Now whether it be ſo or not, can only 
6 1 appear 
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appear upon examination ; and it is incumbent on 


theſe philoſophers to make good their aſſertion, by 


defining or deſcribing that neceſſity, and pointing 
it out to us in the operations of material cauſes. 


It would ſeem, indeed, that men begin at the 


wrong. end of this queſtion concerning liberty and 


neceflity, when they enter upon it by examining the 
faculties of the ſoul, the influence of the under- 
ſtanding, and the operations of the will. Let them 


firſt diſcuſs a more ſimple queſtzon, namely, the 


operations of body and of brute unintelligent mat- 
ter; and try whether they can there form any idea 
of cauſation and neceſſity, except that of a conſtant 
conjunction of objects, and ſubſequent inference of 
the mind from one to another. If theſe circum- 
ſtances form, in reality, the whole of that neceſſity, 


which we conceive in matter, and if theſe circum- 


ſtances be alſo univerſally acknowledged to take 
place i in the operations of the mind, the diſpute i is 
at an end; or, at leaſt, muſt be owned to be thence- 
forth merely verbal. But as long as we will raſhly 
ſuppoſe, that we have ſome farther idea of neceſſity 


and cauſation in the operations of external objects; 
at the ſame time, that we can find nothing farther, 


in the voluntary actions of the mind; there is no 
poſſibility of bringing the diſpute to any determinate 


iſſue, while we proceed upon ſo erroneous a ſup- 
PORN. The only method of cen Ms Wn; 
BS K 3 to 


Sierre . 

to mount up hiſher 3 "to efilatge the hdrroly Eten 
of ſcience when applied ö. to material caüuſes; and to 
convince ourſelves, that all we Know of them, is, 
the conſtant conjunction and Inference 'above inen. 

tioned. We may, perhaps, find, that it is with dif- 

Felt) 1 we are induced to H füch hartoly limits to 
human underflanding : But we can afterwards find 
no difficulty, when we eorhe to ply this d6Atrine 
to the actions of the Will. For as it is evident, that 
thele have a regular conjunction with motives and 
dtcunitikces and characters, and as we always 
draw inferences from the dne to the other, we muſt 
be obliged | to acknowledge in in words, that neceſſity, 
| which d we have ready avowed, in every deliberation 


of bur 78 and 1 in every ſtep of our conduR and 


Pr Viou 


. to Cad in this reconciling project with 
regard 1 to the queſtion of liberty and neceſhty ; ; the 
moſt contentious queRion, 'of metaphyſics, | the "moſt 
| contentions ſcience; it will not require many Words 
to prove, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 
dbarine of Nherty | as well as in that of necellity, 
and that the whole dilpute, i in this reſpect alſo, has 
been hitherto merely verbal. For What is meant 
by liberty, when applied to voluntary actions? We 
Re! furet y Oy that actions have ſo 1 8 con- 
ot * See NOTE 1t% | 
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nexion with iv, inclinations, and circumſtances, 
that the one does not follow with a certain degree | 
of uniformity from the other, and. that the one af- 
fords no inference from which we can n conclude the 
knowledged matters of fact. By liberty, then, we | 
can only 1 mean @ power of ating or not acting, accords 
ing to the determinations of the will; that is, if we 


chuſe to remain at reſt, we may; if we chuſe to = 


move, we alſo may, Now this hypothetical liberty 
zs univerſally allowed to belong to every one, whe 
is not a priſoner and in chains, Here yo 1s no 


ſubject of diſpute. 


e definition we may give of liberty, we 
ſhould be careful to obſerve two requiſite circum- 
ſtances ; firſt, that i it be conſiſtent with plain matter 
of fact; ſecondly , that it be conſiſtent with itſelf. 
If we obſerve theſe circumſtances, and render our 
definition intelligible, I am perſuaded that all man- 
kind will be found of one opinion wick regard to it. 


It is univerſally allowed, that nothing exiſts with- 
out a cauſe of its exiſtence, and that chance, when 
ſtrictly examined, is a mere negative word, and 
means not any real power, which has, any where, 
a being in nature, But it is pretended, that ſome 
cauſes are neceſſary, ſome not neceſſary. Here then 

is the advantage of definitions, Let any one define 
- 1 a cauſe, 


| 
| 
| 


a cauſe, without comprehending, as a part of the 
definition, a neceſſary connexion with its effect; and 


Jet him ſhew diſtinctly the origin of the idea, ex- 


preſſed by the definition ; and I ſhall frankly give 
up the whole controverſy, But if the foregoing ex- 


| plication of the matter be received, this muſt be 


abſolutely impracticable. Had not objects a regular 
conjunction with each other, we ſhould never have 


entertained any notion of cauſe and effect; ; and this 


regular conjunction produces that inference of the 
underſtanding, which is the only connexion, that 
we can have any comprehenſion of. Whoeyer at- 
tempts a definition of cauſe, excluſive of theſe cir- 
gumſtances, will be obliged, either to employ unin- 
telligible terms, or ſuch as are ſynonimous to the 
term, which he endeavours to define *. And if the 
definition above mentioned be admitted ; liberty, 
when oppoſed to neceſſity, not to conſtraint, is the 
ſame thing with chance; which is univerſally al- 
lowed to have no exiſtence, | 


b N REP u. 


There i is no method of reaſoning more common, 
— yet none more blameable, than, in philoſophical 


debates, to endeavour the refutation of any hypo- 


theſis, by a pretence of its dangerous conſequences 


* See NOTE GI]. 
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to religion and morality. When any opinion leads 
into abſurdities, it is certainly falſe; but it is not 
certain that an opinion 1s falſe, becauſe it is of dan - 
gerous conſequence. Such topics, therefore, ought 
entirely to be forborne; as ſerving nothing to the 
diſcovery of truth, but only to make the perſon of 
an antagoniſt odious. This I obſerve in general, 
without pretending to draw any advantage from it. 
I ſubmit frankly to an examination of this kind, 
and ſhall venture to affirm, that the doctrines, both | 
of neceſlity and of liberty, as above explained, are 
not only conſiſtent with morality and religion, but 
are abſolutely eſſential to the ſupport of them. 
Neceſſity may be defined two ways, conformably 
to the two definitions of cauſe, of which it makes an 
eſſential part. It conſiſts either in the conſtant con- 
junction of like objects, or in the inference of che 
underſtanding from one object to another. Now 
neceſſity, in both theſe ſenſes, (which, indeed, are, 
at bottom, the ſame) has univerſally, though tacitly, 
in the ſchools, in the pulpit, and in common life; 
been allowed to belong to the will of man; and no 
one has ever pretended to deny, that we can draw 
inferences concerning human actions, and that thoſe 
inferences are founded in the experienced union of 
like actions, with like motives, inclinations, and 
circumſtances. The only particular, in which any 


one can differ, is, chat either, perhaps, he will 3 
fuſe 
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of human actions: But as long as the meaning is 


underſtood, I hope. the word can do no harm: Or 
that he will maintain it poſſible to diſcover ſome- 
thing farther in the operations of matter. But this, 
it muſt be acknowledged, can be of no conſequence 
to morality or religion, whatever it may be to na- 
tural philoſophy or metaphyſics. We may here be 
miſtaken in aſſerting, that there is no idea of any 
other neceſſity or connexion in the actions of body: 
But ſurely we aſcribe nothing to the actions of the 
mind, but what every one does, and muſt readily 
allow of. We change no circumſtance in the re- 
ceived orthodox ſyſtem with regard to the will, but 
only in that with regard to material objects and 
cauſes, Nothing therefore can be more innocent, 
at leaſt, than this doctrine. 


All laws being founded on fewards and puniſh- 
ments, it is een as a fundamental inte, 


guence on e and both word the _ 
and prevent the evil actions. We may give to this 
influence what name we pleaſe; but as it is uſually 
conjoined with the action, it muſt be eſteemed a 
cauſe, and be looked upon as an inſtance of that 
neceſſity, which we would here: eſtabliſh, 


The only proper object of hatred or vengeance, 


3s a | perſon or creature, endowed with thought and 
conſci- 
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conſciouſneſs; and when any criminal or injurious 
actions excite that paſſion, it is only by their rela- 
tion to the perſon, or connexion with him. Actions 
are, by their very nature, temporary and periſſiing; 
and Where they proceed not from ſome catye in the 
characters and diſpoſition of the perſon who per- 
formed chem, they can neither redound to his ho-. 
nour, If *g80d;; nor infamy, if evil. The actions 
themſelves may be blameable; they may be con- 
trary to all the rules af morality and religion: But 
the perſön is hot ànſwerable for them; and as they 
proceeded from nothing Tn him, that is durable and 
conſtant, and leave nothing of that nature behind 
them, it is impoſfible he can, upon their account, 
become the object of puniſhment or vengeance. 
According to the principle, therefore, which de- 
nies neceſſity, and conſequently cauſes, a man is as 
pure and untainted, after having committed the moſt 
horrid crime, as at the firſt moment of his birth, 
nor is his character any wiſe concerned in his ac- 
tions: fince they are not derived from it, and the 
wickedneſs of the one can never be uſed as a 23 5 
of the Copradity of the other. | 


Men are not blamed for ſuch actions, as they 
perform ignorantly and caſually, whatever may be 
the conſequences. Why ? but becauſe the principles 
of theſe actions are only momentary, and termi» 
nate in them alone. Men are leſs blamed for ſuch 

„„ actions 
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actions as they perform haſtily and unpremeditately, 
than for ſuch as proceed from deliberation. For 
what reaſon? but becauſe a haſty temper, though a 
conſtant cauſe or principle in the mind, operates 
only by intervals, and infects not the whole cha- 
racter. Again, repentance wipes off every crime, 
if attended with a reformation of life and manners. 
How is this to be accounted for? but by aſſerting, 
that actions render a perſon criminal, merely as they 
are proofs of criminal principles in the mind; and 
when, by any alteration of theſe principles, they ceaſe 

to be juſt proofs, they likewiſe ceaſe to be criminal. 
But, except upon the doctrine of neceſſity, they never 
were oy proofs, and ee e never were Cri- 


* will be 3 4 to prove, fo 1 the 
3 arguments, that liberty, according to that de- 
finition above mentioned, in which all men agree, is 
alſo eſſential to morality, and that no human actions, 
Where it is wanting, are ſuſceptible of any moral 
qualities, or can be the objects either of approbation 
or diſlike. For as actions are objects of our moral 
ſentiments, ſo far only as they are indications of the 
internal character, paſſions, and affections; it is 
impoſſible that they can give riſe either to praiſe or 

blame, where they proceed not from theſe prin- 

ciples, but are *. men from external 
violence. Hein e en 
1 pretend 
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I pretend not to have obviated or removed all 
objections to. this theory, with regard to neceſlity 
and liberty. Fcan foreſee other objections, derived 
from topics, which have not here been treated of. 
It may be ſaid, for inſtance, that, if voluntary ac- 
tions be ſubjected to the ſame laws of neceſſity with 
the operations of matter, there 1s a continued chain 
of neceſſary cauſes, pre-ordained and pre- deter- 

mined, reaching from the original cauſe of all, to 
every ſingle volition of every human creature. No 
contingency any where in the univerſe; no indif- 
ference ; no liberty. While we act, we are, at the 
ſame time, ated upon. The ultimate Author of 
-all our volitions is the Creator of the world; who 
firſt beſtowed motion on this immenſe machine, and 
placed all beings in that particular poſition, whence 
every ſubſequent event, by an inevitable neceſlity, 
- muſt reſult. Human actions, therefore, either can 
have no moral turpitude at all, as proceeding from 
' ſo good a cauſe; or if they have any turpitude, 
they muſt involve our Creator in the ſame guilt, 
while he is acknowledged to be their ultimate cauſe 
and author, For as a man, who fired a mine, is an- 
ſwerable for all the conſequences, whether the train 
he employed be long or ſhort ; ſo wherever a con- 
tinued chain of neceſſary cauſes are fixed, that Being, 
either finite or infinite, who produces the firſt, is 
| likewiſe the author of all the reſt, and muſt both bear 
the blame and acquire the praiſe, which belong to 
k them. 
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them. Our cleareſt and moſt unalterable ideas of 
morality eſtabliſh this rule, upon unqueſtionable 
reaſons, when we examine the conſequences of any 
buman action; and theſe reaſons muſt ſtill have 
greater Force, when applied to the volitions and in- 
tentions of a Being, infinitely wiſe and powerful. 
Ignoranee or impotence may be pleaded for ſo li- 
miĩted a creature as man; but thoſe imperfections 
have no place in our Creator. He foreſaw, he or- 
dained, he intended all thoſe actions of men, which 
e ſo rafhly pronounce criminal. And we muſt 
therefore conclude, either that they are not criminal, 
or that the Deity, not man, is accountablefor them. 
But a5 .0ither: of theſe poſitions is abſurd and impi- 
ons, it follows, that the doctrine from which they 
are deduced, cannot poſſibly be true, as being liable 
to allithe ſame objections. An abſurd canſequence, 
if neceſſary, proves the original doctrine to be ab- 
ſurd; in the ſame manner as criminal actions render 
eriminal the original cauſe, if the connexion between 
them obe neceſſary and inevitable. | 


. - This: objeQion conta af two parts, .vhich we 
hall examine ſeparately; Zirf, that, if human 
actions can be traced up, hy a, neceſſary chain, to 
the Deity, they can never he criminal; on account 
of the infinite perfectian of that Being, from hom 
they are derived, and tho can ãntend nothing but 
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if they be criminal, we muſt retract the attribute 
of perfection, which we aſeribe to the Deity, and 
muſt acknowledge him to be the ultimate author of 
guilt and moral turpitude in all his creatures. 


The anſwer to the firſt objection ſeems obvious 
and convincing. There are many philoſophers, 
who, after an exact ſcrutiny of all the phænomena 
of nature, conclude, that the WROLE, conſidered 
as one ſyſtem, is, in every period of its exiſtence, 
ordered with perfect benevolence; and that the 
utmoſt poſſfible happineſs will, in the end, reſult 
to all created beings, without any mixture of po- 
ſitive or abſolute ill and miſery. Every phyſical ill, 
fay they, makes an eſſential part of this benevolent 
ſyſtem, and could not poſſibly be removed, even by 
the Deity himſelf, conſidered as a wiſe agent, with- 
out giving entrance to greater ill, or excluding 
greater good, which will reſult from it. From this 
theory, ſome philoſophers, and the ancient Stoics 
among the reſt, derived a topic of conſolation under 
all aMiQtions, while they taught their pupils, that 
thoſe Yls, under which they laboured, were, in 
reality, goods to the univerſe; and that to an en- 
larged view, which could comprehend the whole 
ſyſtem of nature, every event became an object of 
joy and exultation. But though this topic be ſpe- 
eious and ſublime, it was ſoon found in practice 
weak and ineffectual. Vou would ſurely more irri- 
I date, 
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tate, than appeaſe a man, lying under the racking 
pains of the gout, by preaching up to him the rec- 
titude of thoſe general laws, which produced the 
malignant humours in his body, and led them 
through the proper canals, to the nerves and ſinews, 
where they now excite ſuch acute torments. Theſe 
enlarged views may, for a moment, pleaſe the ima+ 
-gination of a ſpeculative man, who is placed in eaſe 
-and ſecurity ; but neither can they dwell with con- 
ſtancy on his mind, even though undiſturbed by the 
'emotions of pain or paſſion; much leſs can they 
maintain their ground, when attacked by ſuch 

powerful antagoniſts. The affections take a nar- 

rower and more natural ſurvey of their objects; and 

by an œconomy, more ſuitable to the infirmity of 
human minds, regard alone the beings around us, 
and are actuated by ſuch events as appear good or 
ill to the private ſyſtem. The caſe 1s the ſame with 
moral as with phyfical ill. It cannot reaſonably be 
: ſuppoſed, that thoſe remote conſiderations, which 
are found of ſo little efficacy with regard to one, 
- will have a more powerful influence with regard to 
the other. The mind of man is ſo formed by na- 
ture, that, upon the appearance of certain charac- 
ters, diſpoſitions, and actions, it immediately feels 
the ſentiment of approbation or blame; nor are 


there any emotions more eſſential to its frame and 


conſtitution. The characters, which engage our 


| 3 are chiefly ſuch as contribute to the 
peace 
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peace and ſecurity of human ſociety ; as the cha- 
racters, which excite blame, are chiefly ſuch as tend 
to public detriment and diſturbance : Whence it 
may reaſonably be preſumed, that the moral ſenti- 
ments ariſe, either mediately or immediately, from 
a reflection on theſe oppoſite intereſts, What tho” 
philoſophical meditations eſtabliſn a different opi- 
nion or conjecture; that every thing i is right with 
regard to the wu ol, and that the qualities, which 
diſturb ſociety, are, in the main, as beneficial, and 
and are as ſuitable to the primary intention of na- 
ture, as thoſe which more directly promote its hap- 
pineſs and welfare? Are ſuch remote and uncer- 
tain ſpeculations able to counter - balance the ſenti- 
ments, which ariſe from the natural and immediate 
view of the objects? A man, who is robbed of a 
conſiderable ſum; does he find his vexation for the 
loſs any wiſe diminiſhed by theſe ſublime reflections? 
Why then ſhould his moral reſentment againſt the 
crime be ſuppoſed incompatible with them? 'Or:why 
ſhould not the acknowledgment of a real diſtinction 
between vice and virtue be reconcileable to all ſpe- 
culative ſyſtems of philoſophy, as well as that of a 
real diſtinction between perſonal beauty and defor- 
mity ? Both theſe diſtinctions are founded in the 
natural ſentiments of the human mind: And theſe 
ſentiments are not to be controuled nor altered by 
any philoſophical theory or ſpeculation whatſoever. 
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tis ſactory an anſwer; nor is it poſſible to explain di- 
inctly, how the Deity can be the mediate cauſe of 


all the ations of men, without being the author of 


fn and moral turpitude. Theſe are myſtexies, which 


mere natural and. ynaſliſted reaſon is very unfit to 


handle; and whatever ſy ſtem it embrages, it muſt 
find itſelf involved in inextrieable diflieulties, and 
even eontradictions, at every ſtep which it takes 
with regard to ſuch ſubiects. To reconcile the in- 


difference and contingency of human actions with 


preſeience; ar to defend abſolute decrees, and yet 


free the Deity from being the author of fin, has been 
found hitherto ta exceed all the fill of philoſophy. 


Happy, if ſhe be thence ſenſible of her temerity, 


when ſhe pries into theſe ſublime myſteries ; and: 


leaving a ſeene fo full of obſcurities and perplex- 
ities, return, with ſuitable modeſty, to her true and 
proper province, the examination of common life ; 
chere ſhe will find difficulties enow to employ her 
_ enquiries, without launching into ſo houndleſs an 
boar of A W e and unn, ** 


The. {cond objection admits not of ſo eaſy and ſa- 


| 
| 
| 
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Of the Reason of AN INV ALS. 


LL our reaſonings concerning matter of fact 

are founded on a ſpecies of Ax AL o, which 
leads us to expect from any cauſe the ſame events, 
which we have obſerved to reſult from ſimilar cauſes. 
Where the cauſes are entirely ſimilar, the analogy 
is perfect, aud the inference, drawn from it, is re- 
garded as certain and concluſive: Nor does any man 
ever entertain a doubt,. where he ſees a piece of 
iron, that it will have weight and coheſion of parts; 


as in all other inſtances, which have ever fallen un- 


der his obſervation. But where the objects have not 
ſo exact a ſimilarity, the analogy is leſs perfect, and 
the inference is leſs conclufive ; though ſtill it has 
ſome force, in proportion to the degrees of ſimila- 


rity and reſemblance. The anatomical obſervations, 


formed upon one animal, are, by this ſpecies of 


reaſoning, extended to all animals; and it is certain, 


that when the circulation. of the blood, for inſtance, 


is proved clearly to have place in one creature, as 
L 2 a frog, 
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a frog, or fiſh, it forms a ſtrong preſumption, that 
the ſame principle has place in all. Theſe analogieal 
obſervations may be carried farther, even to this 
ſcience, of which we are now treating ; and any 
theory, by which we explain the operations of the 
underſtanding, or the origin and connexion of the 
paſſions in man, will acquiread ditional authority, if 
we find, that the ſame theory is requiſite to explain 
the . phænomena in all other animals. We 
ſhall make trial of this, with regard to the hypo- 
theſis, by which, in the foregoing diſeourſe, we have 
endeavoured to account for all experimental reaſon- 
ings; and it is hoped, that this new point of view 
will ſerve to confirm all our former obſervations, 


Firſt, It ſeems evident, that animals, as well as 
men, learn many things from experience, and infer, 
that the ſame events will always follow from the 
ſame caufes. By this principle they become ac- 
quainted with the more obvious properties of ex- 
ternal objects, and gradually, from their birth, trea- 
fure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, 
earth, ſtones, heights, depths, Sc. and of the ef- 
fects, which reſult from their operation. The ig- 
norance and inexperience of the young are here 
plainly diſtinguiſhable from the cunning and ſaga- 
city of the old, who have learned, by long obſerva- 
tion, to avoid what hurt them, and to purſue what 
* eaſe or " . that has been ac- 
8 cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to the field, becomes acquainted with the 
proper height, which he can leap, and will never 
attempt what. exceeds his force and ability. An 
old greyhound will truſt the more fatiguing part of 
the chace to the younger, and will place himſelf fo 
as to meet the hare in her doubles; nor are the con- 
jectures, which he forms on this occaſion, founded 
in any thing but his obſervation and experience. 


This is fill more evident from the effects of diſ- 
cipline and education on animals, who, by the pro- 
per application of rewards and puniſhments, maß 
be taught any courſe of action, the moſt contrary to 
their natural inſtincts and propenſities. Is it not 
experience, which renders a dog apprehenſive of pain, 
when you menace him, or lift up the whip to beat 
him? Is it not even experience, which makes him 
anſwer to his name, and infer, from ſuch an arbitrary 
ſound, that you mean him rather than any of his 
fellows, and intend to call him, when you pro- 
nounce it in a certain manner, and with a certain 


tone and accent? 


In all theſe caſes, we may obſerve; that the ani- 
mal infers ſome fact beyond what immediately ftrikes 
his ſenſes; and that this inference is altogether ' 
founded on paſt experience, while the creature ex- 
pects from the preſent object the ſame events, which 
it has always found in its obſervation to reſult from 
ſimilar objects. 
L 3 Secondly, 


no OTE TION IN, 
Secondly, It is impoſſible, that this inference of the 
animal can be founded on any proceſs of argument 


or reaſdning, by which he concludes, that like events 


muſt follow like objects, and that the courſe of na- 
ture will always be regular in its operations. For 
if there be in reality any arguments of this nature, 
they ſurely he too abſtruſe for the obſervation of 
ſuch imperfect underſtandings ; fince it may well 
employ the utmoſt care and attention of a philoſo- 
phic genius to diſcover and obſerve them. Ani- 
mals, therefore, are not guided in theſe inferences 


by reaſoning : Neither are children: Neither are 


the generality of mankind, in their ordinary actions 


and concluſions: Neither are philoſophers them- 


ſelves, who, in all the active parts of life, are, in 
the main, the ſame with the vulgar, and are go- 
verned by the ſame maxims. Nature muſt have 
provided ſome other principle, of more ready, and 


more general uſe and application ; nor can an ope- 
ration of ſuch immenſe conſequence in life, as that 


of inferring effects from cauſes, be truſted to the 
uncertain proceſs of reaſoning -and argumentation. 


Were this doubtful with regard to men, it ſeems to 


admit of no queſtion with regard to the brute cre- 
ation; and the concluſion being once firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in the one, we have a ſtrong preſumption, 
from all the rules of analogy, that it eught to be 
univerſally admitted, without any exception or re- 
ſerve. It is cuſtom alone, which engages animals, 
5 | from 
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from every object, that ſtrikes their ſes, to infer 
its uſual attendant; and carries their imagination, 
from the appearance of the one, to conceive the 
other, in that ſtrong and lively manner, which we 
denominate selig. No other explieation can be given 
of this operation, in all the higher, as well as lower 
claſſes of ſenſitive beings, which fall under our no- 
tice and obſervation . 


But though animals learn many parts of their 
knowledge from obſervation, there are alſo many 
parts of it, which they derive from the original 
hand of nature; which much exceed the ſhare of 
capacity they poſſeſs on ordinary occaſions, and in 
which they improve, little or nothing, by the longeſt 
praflice and experience. Theſe we denominate 
Ixsrixcrs, and are ſo apt to admire, as ſomethirg 

very extraordinary, and inexplicable by all the diſ- 
gquiſitions of human underſtanding. But our won- 
der will, perhaps, ceaſe or diminiſn; when we con- 
ſider, that the experimental reaſoning itſelf, which 
we poſſeſs in common with beaſts, and on which the 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but a ſpe- 
cies of inſtinct or mechanical power, that acts in us 
unknown to ourſelves; and in its chief operations, 
is not directed by any ſuch relations or compariſons 
of ideas, as are the proper objects of our intellectual 


* See NOTE [H]. 
L 4 faculties. 


* 
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faculties. Though the inſtinct be different, yet ill 
it is an inſtinct, which teaches a man to avoid the 
ite; as much as that, which teaches a bird, with 
ſuch exactneſs, the art of incubation, and the whole 

teconomy and order of its nurſery, rx. 
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SECTION X. 
Of MirnacLEs. 
„ 
HERE is, in Dr. TI LLOTSON's: writings, an 
L argument againſt the real pre/ence, which is as 
conciſe, and elegant, and ſtrong as any argument 
can poſſibly be ſuppoſed againſt a doctrine, ſo little 
worthy of a ſerious refutation. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, ſays that learned prelate, that the au- 
thority, either of the ſcripture or of tradition, 1s 
founded merely in the teſtimony of the apoſtles, who 
were eye · witneſſes to thoſe miracles. of our Saviour, 
by which he proved his divine miſſion. Our evi- 
dence, then, for the truth of the Chriſtian religion 
is leſs than the evidence for the truth of our ſenſes; 
becauſe, even in the firſt authors of our religion, it 
was no greater; and it is evident it muſt diminiſh in 
paſſing from them to their diſciples; nor can any 
one reſt ſuch confidence in their teſtimony, as in 
the immediate objects of his ſenſes. But a weaker 


evidence can never deſtroy a ſtronger; and there- 
fore, 


| 
| 


Clearly revealed in ſcripture, it were directly con- 


rien & 


fore, were the doctrine of the real preſence ever ſo 


trary to the rules of juſt reaſoning to give our aſſent 
to it. It contradicts ſenſe, though both the ſcrip- 


ture and tradition, on which it is ſuppoſed to be 


built, carry not ſuch evidence with them as ſenſe; 
when they are conſidered merely as external evi- 
dences, and are not brought home to every one's 
breaſt, by the n 2 of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Nothing is ſo convenient as a deciſive argument 


of this kind, which muſt at leaſt filence the moſt ar- 


rogant bigotry and ſuperſtition, and free us from 
their impertinent folicitations I flatter myſelf, that 


J have diſcovered an argument of a like nature, 
which, if juſt, will, with the wiſe and learned, be 


an everlaſting check to all kinds of ſuperſtitious de- 
Tnfion, and conſequently, will be uſeful as long as 
the world endures. For fo long, I prefame, will the 
accounts of miracles and prodigies be band in all 
hiftory, ſacred and profane. 


Tbongh experience be our only zulde in reaſon- 


4 ing concerning matters of fact; it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that this guide is not altogether infallible, 


but in ſome caſes is apt to lead us into errors and 


miſtakes. One, who; in our climate, ſhould expect 
better weather i in any week of Juns than in one of 


DEceMBER, 
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DseczmBtr, would reaſon juſtly, and conformably 


to experience; but it is certain, that he may hap- 


pen, in the event, to find himſelf miſtaken. How- 
ever, we may obſerve, tirat, in ſuch a caſe, he would 
have no cauſe to complain of experience ; becauſe 
it commonly informs us beforehand of the uncer- 
tainty, by that contrariety of events, which we may 
learn from a diligent obſervation. All effedts fol- 
low not with like certainty from their ſuppoſed 
cauſes, Some events are found, in all countries and 
all ages, to have been conftantly conjoined together: 
Others are found to have been more variable, and 


ſometimes to diſappoint our expectations; ſo that, 
in our reaſonings concerning matter of fat, there 


are all imaginable degrees of aſſurance, from the 
higheſt certainty to the loweſt ſpecies of moral evi- 


dence. 


A wiſe man, therefore, proportions his belief to 
the evidence. In ſuch concluſions as are founded 
on an infallible experience, he expects the event 
with the laſt degree of aſſurance, and regards his 
paſt experience as a full proof of the future exit» 
ence of that event. In other caſes, he proceeds 
with more caution: He weighs the oppoſite expe- 
riments: He conſiders which fide is ſupported by 
the greateſt number of experiments: To that fide 
he inclines, with doubt and heſitation; and when 
at laſt he fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds 

not 
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not OR we properly call probability, All probaz- 
bility, then, ſuppoſes an oppoſition of experiments 
and obſervations; where the one fide is found to 
over-balance the other, and to produce a degree of 
evidence, proportioned to the ſuperiorityj. An 
hundred inſtances or experiments on one fide, and 
fifty on another, afford a doubtful expectation of 
any event ; though a hundred uniform experiments, 
with only one that is contradictory, reaſonably be- 
get a pretty ſtrong degree of aſſurance, In all 
caſes, we muſt. balance the oppoſite experiments. 
where they are oppoſite, and deduQ the. ſmaller 
number from the greater, in order to know the ex- 
act force of the ſuperior evidence. 


70 apply theſe principles to a a particular inſtance; 
we may obſerve, that there is no ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing more common, more uſeful, and even neceſſary 
to human life, than that derived from the teſtimony . 
of men, and the reports of eye-witneſſes and ſpec- 
tators. This ſpecies of reaſoning, perhaps, one may 
deny to be founded on the relation of cauſe and ef- 
fect. I ſhall not diſpute about a word. It will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that our aſſurance in any ar- 
gument of this kind is derived from no other prin- 
ciple than our obſervation of the veracity of human 
teſtimony, and of the uſual conformity of facts to 
the reports of witneſſes. It being a general maxim, 


dat no ohjects have any diſcoverable connexion to- 


8 | gether, 
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gether, and that all the inferences, which we can 
draw from one to another, are founded merely on 
our experience of their conſtant and regular conjunc- 
tion; it is evident, that we ought not to ma kean 
exception to this maxim in favour of human teſti- 
monyz whoſe connexion with any events ſeems, in 
itſelf, as little neceſſary as any other, Were not the 
memory tenacious to a certain degree ; had not men 


commonly an inclination to truth and a principle of 


probity ; were they not ſenſible to ſhame, when de- 
tected in a falſehood: Were not theſe, I ſay, diſ- 
covered by experience to be qualities, inherent in 
human nature, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt con- 
fidence in human teſtimony, A man delirious, or 
noted for falſehood and villany, has no manner. of 
authority with us. | 


And as the evidence, derived from witneſſes and 


human teſtimony, is founded on paſt experience, ſo 


it varies with the experience, and is regarded either 
as aproof ora probability, according as the conjunction 
between any particular kind of report and any kind 
of objects has been found to be conſtant or variable. 
There are a number of circumſtances to be taken 
into conſideration in all judgments of this kind; and 
the ultimate ſtandard, by which we determine all 
diſputes, that may ariſe concerning them, is always 
derived from experience and obſervation. Where 
this experience is not entirely uniform on any ſide, 
| it 


| 
: 
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it is attended with an unavoidable contrariety in our 


judgments, and with the ſame oppoſition and mutual 


deſtruction of arguments as in every other kind of 
evidence. We frequently hefitate concerning the 
reports of others. We balance the oppoſite circum- 
ſtances, which cauſe any doubt or uncertainty ;z and 
when we diſcover a ſuperiority on any fide, we in- 
eline to it; but ſtill with a diminution of aſſurance, 
in proportion to the force of its antagoniſt. 


This contrariety of evidence, in the preſent caſe, 
may be derived from ſeveral different cauſes; from 
the oppoſition of contrary teſtimony; from the cha- 
racter or number of the witneſſes; from the manner 
of their delivering their teſtimony; or from the 
union of all theſe circumſtances. We entertain a 
ſuſpicion concerning any matter of fact, when the 
witneſſes contradict each other; when they are but 
few, or of a ſuſpicious character; when they have 
an intereſt in what they affirm; when they deliver 


their teſtimony with doubt and heſitation, or on the 


contrary, with too violent aſſeverations. There are 
many other particulars of tne ſame kind, which may 
diminiſh or deftroy the force of any argument, de- 
rived from human teſtimony. | 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the fact, which the 


teſtimony endeavours. to eſtabliſh, partakes of the 
extraor- 
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extraordinary and the marvellous ; in that caſe, the 


evidence, reſulting from the teſtimony, admits of a di- 
minution, greater or leſs, in proportion as the fa& is 


more or leſs unuſual. The reaſon, why we place any 


credit in witneſſes and hiſtorians, is not derived from 
any connexion, which we perceive à priori, between 
teſtimony and reality, but becauſe we are accuſtomed 
to. find a canformity between them. But when the 
fact atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom fallen under 
our obſervation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite 
experiences; of which the one deſtroys the other, 
as far as its force goes, and the ſuperior can only 


operate on the mind by the force, which remains. 


The very ſame principle of experience, which gives 
us a certain degree of aſſurance in the teſtimony of 
witneſſes, gives us alſo, in this caſe, another degree 
of aſſurance againſt the fact, which they endeavour 
to eſtabliſh ; from which contradiction there neceſ- 
ſarily ariſes a counterpoize and mutual deſtruction 
of belief and authority. | 


bs ſhould not believe ſuch a ſtory were it told me by 


Caro; was a proverbial faying in Rome, even 


during the lifetime of that philoſophical patriot ®, 
The incredibility of a fact, it was allowed, ö 
invalidate ſo great an authority. 


* Prorghcs, in vita Catonis. 


w $ECTHOoONY: 
The Invian prince, who refuſed to believe the 
firſt relations concerning the effects of froſt, reaſoned 
juſtly; and it naturally required very ftrong tefti- 
mony to engage his aſſent to facts, that aroſe from 
a ſtate of nature, with which he was unacquainted, 
and bore ſo little analogy to thoſe events, of Which 
he had had conſtant and uniform experience. Tho? 
they were not contrary to his e as ey» were 
not conformable to it. 


But in 8 increaſe the probability . the 
teflimony. of witneſſes, let us ſuppoſe, that the fact, 
which they affirm, inſtead of being only marvellous, 
is really miraculous; and ſuppoſe alſo, that the 
teſtimony, conſidered apart and in itſelf, amounts 
to an entire proof; in that caſe, there is proof 
againſt proof, of which the ſtrongeſt muſt prevail, 
but ſtill with a diminution of its force, in propor- 
tion to that of its antagoniſt. 


A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has eſta- 
bliſhed theſe laws, the proof againſt a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argu- 
ment from experience can poſlibly be imagined. 
Why is it more than probable, that all men muſt 


* SeNOTE [I]. 
| | die; 
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die; that lead cannot, of itſelf, remain ſoſpended 
in the air; that fire conſumes wood, and is extin- 
guiſhed by water; unleſs 1t be, that theſe events are 
found agreeable to the laws of nature, and there is 
required a violation of theſe laws, or in other words, 
a miracle to prevent them? Nothing is eſteemed | 
a miracle, if it ever happen in the common courſe 
of nature. It is no miracle that a man, ſeemingly 
in good health, ſhould die on a ſadden ; becauſe 
ſuch a kind of death, though more unuſual than 
any other, has yet been frequently obſerved to hap- 
pen. But it is a miracle, that a dead man ſhould 
come to life; becauſe that has never been obſerved, 
in any age or country. There muſt, therefore, be 
an uniform experience againſt every miraculous 
event, otherwiſe the event would not merit that 
appellations And as an uniform experience amounts 
to a proof, there 1s here a direct and full proof, from 
the nature of the fact, againſt the exiſtence of any 
miracle; nor can ſuch a proof be deſtroyed, or the 
miracle rendered credible, but- 1 an HATES . 
which is ſuperior s. 55 | 


4 


The plain OT Be is es it is a yy 
maxim worthy. of our attention) That no teſti- 


66 * mony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the 
6 * teſtimony be of ſuch, a kind, that its — 


: , 5 NOTE Kl. 
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76 would be more miraculous, than the fact, which 
it endeavours to eftabliſh : And even in that caſe, 
“ there is a mutual deſtruction of arguments, and 
«« the ſuperior only gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to 
* that degree of force, h ch remains, after deduct- 
<, ing the inferior.” When any one tells me, that 
he ſaw. a dead man reſtored to life, I immediately 
eonſider with myſelf, whether it be more probable, 
dat this perſon; ſhould either deceive or be deceived, 
or that the fact, which he relates, ſhould really have 
happened, I weigh, the ong miracle againſt the 
other; and according to the ſuperiority, which I 
diſcover, I pronounce my deciſion, and always reject 
the; greater miraele. If the falſchood of his teſti- 
mon would be more miraculous, than the event 
which be, relates; then, and not till then, can he 
8 belief or opinion. 


FART „ . 


ER tur Grogoing reaſoning. we have ſuppoſed, 
that the teſtimony, upon which a miracle is founded, 
may poſſibly amount to an entire proof, and that 
the: falſchood of that teſtimony would be a kind of 
prodipy-s But it is eaſy to ſhew, that we have been 
& great-deal too liberal in our conceſſions, and that 
there-never-was a miraculous event eſtabliſhed on fo 


full an evidence, 
For 
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For firf, there is not to be found, in all hiſtory, 
any miracle atteſted by a ſufficient number of men, 
of ſuch unqueſtioned. good-ſenſe, education, and 
learning, as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion in 
themſelves; of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to 
place them beyond all ſuſpicion of any deſign. to de- 
ceive others; of ſuch credit and reputation in the 
eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to loſe in 
_ Caſe of being detected in any falſchood ; and at the 
ſame time, atteſting facts, performed in ſuch a public 
manner, and in fo celebrated a part of the world, 
as to render the detection unavoidable : All which 
circumſtances are requilite to give us a full aſſurance 
in the teſtimony of men. 


Secondly, We may obſerve in human nature a 
principle, which, if ſtrictly examined, will be found 
to diminiſh extremely the aſſurance, which we might 
have, from human teſtimony, in any kind of pro- 
digy. The maxim, by which we commonly condu& 
ourſelves in our reaſonings, is, that the objects, f 
which we have no experience, reſemble thoſe, of 
which we have; that what we have found to be moſt 
uſual is always moſt probable; and that where there 
is an oppoſition of arguments, we ought to give 
the preference to ſuch as are founded on the greateſt 
| number of paſt obſervations. But though, 1 in pro- 
ceeding by this rule, we readily reject any fact which 
15 unuſual and incredible in an ordinary be! ; yet 

M 2 . in 


4 
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in advancing farther, the mind obſerves not always 


the ſame rule; but when any thing is affirmed ut- 
terly abſurd and miraculous, it rather the more rea- 
dily admits ſuch a fact, upon account of that very 
circumſtance, which ought to deſtroy all its autho- 
rity. The paſſion of /arprize and wonder, ariſing 
from miracles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a 
ſenſible tendency towards the belief of thoſe events, 
from which it is derived. And this goes ſo far, 
that even thoſe who cannot enjoy this pleaſure im- 
mediately, nor can believe thoſe miraculous events, 
of which they are informed, yet love to partake of 
the ſatisfaction at ſecond hand or by rebound, and 
place a pride and delight in exciting the admira- 
tion of others. 


With what greedineſs are the miraculous accounts 
of travellers received, their deſcriptions of ſea and 


land monſters, their relations of wonderful adven- 
tures, ſlrange men, and uncouth manners? But if 


the ſpirit of religion join itſelf to the love of on- 
der, there is an end of common ſenſe; and human 


teſtimony, in theſe circumſtances, loſes all preten- 


ſions to authority. A religioniſt may be an enthu- 


x ſiaſt, and imagine he ſees what has no reality: He 
may know his narration to be falſe, and yet perſe- 


vere in it, with the beſt intentions in the world, 


| fer the ſake of promoting ſo holy a cauſe: Or even 3 
| where this deluſion has no place, vanity, excited by 


ſo 
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ſo ſtrong a temptation, operates on him more pow- 
erfully than on the reſt of mankind in any other 
circumſtances ; and ſelf-intereſt with equal force, 
His auditors may not have, and commonly have not, 
ſufficient judgment to canvaſs his evidence: What 
judgment they have, they renounce by principle, 
in theſe ſublime and myſterious ſubjects: Or if they 
were ever ſo willing to employ it, paſſion and a 
heated imagination diſturb the regularity of its ope- 
rations. Their credulity increaſes his impudence: 

And his impudence overpowers their credulity. | 


Eloquence, when at its higheſt pitch, leaves little 
room for reaſon or reflection; but addreſſing itſelf 
entirely to the fancy or the aſſections, captivates the 
willing hearers, and ſubdues their underſtanding. 


Happily, this pitch it ſeldom attains. But what a | 


C:cero or a DemosTHENEs could ſcarcely operate 
over a Roman or ATHENIAn audience, every Ca- 
puchin, every itinerant or ſtationary teacher can per- 
form over the generality of mankind, and in a higher 
degree, by touching ſuch groſs and vulgar paſſions. 


The many inſtances of forged miracles, and pro- 
phecies, and ſupernatural events, which, in all ages, 
have either been detected by contrary evidence, or 
which detect themſelves by their abſurdity, proveſuf- 
ficiently theſtrong propenſity of mankind to the extra- 
ordinary and the marvellous, and ought reaſonably 

M 3 | to 
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to beget a ſufpicion againſt all relations of this kind. 
This is our natural way of thinking, even with re- 
pard to the moſt common and moſt credible events. 
For inftance : There is no kind of report, which 
riſes ſo eaſily, and ſpreads fo quickly, eſpecially in 
country places and provincial towns, as thoſe con- 
cerning marriage; inſomuch that two young perſons 
of equal condition never ſee each other twice, but 
the whole neighbourhood immediately join them to- 
gether. The pleaſure of telling a piece of news ſo 
intereſting, of propagating it, and of being the firſt 
reporters of it, ſpreads the intelligence. And this 
is ſo well known, that no man of ſenſe gives atten- 
tion to theſe reports, till he finds them confirmed by 
ſome greater evidence. Do not the ſame paſſions, 
and others ſtill ſtronger, incline the generality of 
mankind to the believing and reporting, with the 
greateſt vehemence and aſſurance, all * mi- 


racles? 


Thirdly. It forms a very ſtrong preſumption 


; againft all ſupernatural and miraculous relations, 


that they are obſerved chiefly to abound among ig- 
norant and barbarous nations; or if a civilized 
people has ever given admiſſion to any of them, that 
people will be found to have received them from 


' Ignorant and barbarous anceſtors, who tranſmitted 


them with that inviolable ſanction and authority, 
which always attend received opinions, When we 
| perule 
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peruſe the firſt hiſtories of all nations, we are apt to 
imagine ourſelves tranſported into ſome new world ; 
vhere the whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every 
element perſorms its operations in a different manner, 
from what it does at preſent. Battles, revolutions, 
peſtilences, famines, and death, are never the effects 
of thoſe natural cauſes, which we experience. Pro- 
digies, omens, oracles, judgments, quite obſcure the 
few natural events, that are intermingled with them. 
But as the former grow thinner every page, in pro- 
portion as we advance nearer the enlightened ages, 
we ſoon learn, that there is nothing myſterious or 
ſupernatural in the caſe, but that all proceeds from 
the uſual propenſity of - mankind towards the mar- 
vellous, and that, though this inclination may at in- | 
tervals receive a check from ſenſe and learning, 
it can never thoroughly be extirpated from human 
mature. | 


1t is frange, a judicious reader is apt to ſay, upon 
the peruſal of theſe wonderful hiſtorians, h, ſucb 
prodigious events newer happen in our days. But it is 
nothing ſtrange, I hope, that men ſhould lie in all 
ages. You mutt ſurely have ſeen inſtances enow af 
that frailty. You have yourſelf heard many ſack 
marvellous relations ſtarted, which, being treated 
with ſcorn by all the wiſe and judicious, have at laſt 
been abandoned even by the vulgar. Be afſured, 
that thoſe renowned lies, which have ſpread and 
” M4 _ _ Mlouriſhed 
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flouriſhed to ſuch a mouSrags height, aroſe from 
like beginnings ; but being ſown in a more proper 
ſoil, ſhot up at laſt into ane almoſt equal to 
thoſe which they relate, | 
It was a wiſe policy 3 in that falſe prophet, AL Ex- 
 ANDER, who, though now forgotten, was once ſo 
famous, to lay the firſt ſcene of his impoſtures in 
PaPHLAGONIa, where, as LUCIan tells us, the 
people were extremely ignorant and ftupid, and 
ready to ſwallow even the groſſeſt deluſion, People 
at a diſtance, who are weak enough to think the 
matter at all worth enquiry, have no opportunity of 
receiving better information. The ftories come 
magnified to them by a hundred circumſtances, 
Fools are induſtrious to propagate the deluſion ; 
while the wiſe and learned are contented, in general, 
to deride its abſurdity, without informing them- 
ſelves of the particular fats, by which it may be 
diſtinctly refuted. And thus the impoſtor above- 
mentioned was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant 
PAPHL AGONIANS, to the inliſting of votaries, even 
among the Grecian philoſophers, and men of the 
moſt eminent rank and diſtinction in Rome : Nay, 
could engage the attention of that ſage emperor 
Marcus AuRELIUs ; fo far as to make him truſt - 
the ſucceſs of a military edlen to his deluſive 
prophecies. 


The 
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The advantages are ſo great, of ſtarting an im- 
poſture among an ignorant people, that, even though 
the deluſion ſhould be too groſs to impoſe on the 
generality of them [awhich, though ſeldom, is ſome- 
times the caſe) it has a much better chance for ſuc- 
ceeding in remote countries, than if the firſt ſcene 
had been laid in a city renowned for arts and know- 
ledge. The moſt ignorant and barbarous of theſe 
barbarians carry the report abroad, None of their 
countrymen have large enough correſpondence, or 
ſufficient credit and authority to contradict and 
beat down the deluſion. Men's inclination to the 
marvellous has full opportunity to diſplay itſelf. 
And thus a ftory, which is univerſally exploded in 
the place where it was firſt ſtarted, ſhall paſs for 
certain at a thouſand miles diſtance, But had 
Al EXANHER fixed his reſidence at Ar HENS, the 
philoſophers of that renowned mart of learning had 
immediately ſpread, through the whole Roman 
empire, their ſenſe of the matter; which, being 
ſupported by ſo great authority, and diſplayed by 
all the force of reaſon and eloquence, had entirely 
opened the eyes of mankind. It is true; Lucian, 
paſſing by chance through PayyLaconia, had an 

opportunity of performing this good office. But, 
though much to be wiſhed, it does not always hap- 
pen, that every Al Exax DER meets with a Lucian, 
ready to expoſe and detect his impoſtures, 


I may 


WS  . FEOETOM EK 
1 may add as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſhes 
the authority of prodigies, that there is no teſtimony 
for any, even thoſe which have not been expreſsly 
detected, that is, not oppoſed by an infinite number 
of witneſſes ; To that not only the miracle deſtroys 
the credit of the teſtimony, but the teſtimony de- 
ſtroys itſelf, To make this the better underſtood, 
let us conſider, that, in matters of religion, whatever 
is different is contrary ; and that it is impoſſible the 
religions of ancient Rowe, of Tuxxty, of Stam, 
and of Cnixa ſhould, all of them, be eftabliſhed on 
any ſolid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, 
pretended to have been wrought in any of theſe 
religions (and all of them abound in miracles) as 
its direct ſcope is to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem 
to which it is attributed; ſo has it the ſame force, 
though more indireQly, to overthrow every other 
Y ſtem. In deſtroying a rival ſyſtem, it likewiſe de- 
ſtroys the credit of thoſe miracles, on which that 
Tyſtem was eſtabliſhed ; ſo that all the prodigies of 
different religions are to be regarded as contrary 
facts, and the evidences to theſe prodigies, whether 
weak or ſtrong, as oppoſite to each other, Accord- 
| Ing to this method of reaſoning, when we believe 
any miracle of Maxomer or any of his ſucceſſors, 
we have for our warrant the teſtimony of a few 
barbarous AraBrians: And on the other hand, we 


are to regard the . of Tirvs Livius, Pi u- 
| TARCH, 
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Parcn, Tacitus, and, in ſhort, of all the authors 
and witneſſes, Gx ECIN, CHINESE, and Roman 
CaTroLic, who have related any miracle in their 
particular religion ; I ſay, we are to regard their 
teſtimony in the ſame light as if they had men- 
tioned that Ma HoMETAN miracle, and had in expreſs 
terms contradicted it, with the ſame certainty as 
they have for the miracle they relate. This argu- 
ment may appear over ſubtile and refined ; but is not 
in reality different from the reaſoning of a judge, 
who ſuppoſes, that the credit of two witneſſes, main- 
taining a crime againſt any one, is deſtroyed by 
the teſtimony of two others, who affirm him to have 
been two hundred leagues diſtant, at the ſame 1n- 
ſtant when the crime is ſaid to have been committed, 


4 


One of the beſt atteſted miracles in all prophane 
hiſtory, is that which TaciTvs reports of VesPa- 
$1AN, Who cured a blind man in AlExaNDRIA, by 
means of his ſpittle, and a lame man by the mere 
touch of his foot; in obedience to a viſion of the 
god Seraeis, who had enjoined them to have re- 
courſe to the Emperor, for theſe miraculous cures, 
The ſtory may be ſeen in that fine hiſtorian x; where 
every circumſtance ſeems to add weight to the teſti- 
mony, and might be diſplayed at large with all the 


„ Hift. lib, v. cap. 8. SuzToONIUs gives nearly the ſame 
account in vita VEse, | | 


force 
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force of argument and eloquence, if any one were 
now concerned to enforce the evidence of that ex- 
ploded and idolatrous ſuperſtition. The gravity, 
ſolidity, age, and probity of ſo great an emperor, 
who, through the whole courſe of his life, converſed 
in a familiar manner with his friends and courtiers, 
and never affected thoſe extraordinary airs of divi- 
nity aſſumed by ALExanDtR and DEMETRIUS. 
'T he hiſtorian, a cotemporary writer, noted for can- 
dour and veracity, and withal, the greateſt and moſt 
penetrating genius, perhaps, of all antiquity ; and 

: ſo free from any tendency to credulity, that he even 

lies under the contrary imputation, of atheiſm and 

prophaneneſs: The perſons, from whoſe teſtimony 

he related the miracle, of eſtabliſhed character for 

| judgment and veracity, as we may well preſume ; 
eye-witneſſes of the fact, and confirming their ver- 

dict, after the FLavian family were deſpoiled of 

the empire, and could no longer give any reward, 

as the price of a lie. Urrumgue, qui interfuere, nunc 

| guogue memorant poſtguam nullum mendacio pretium. 

To which if we add the public nature of the facts, 

as related, it will appear, that no evidence can well 


be ſuppoſed ſtronger for ſo groſs and ſo palpable a 
f falſehood. 


| There is alſo a memorable ſtory related by Car- 
dinal pe ReTz, and which may well deſerve our 


| conſideration. . When that intriguing politician fled 
| into 


lei - ws 


into Sraix, to avoid the perſecution of his enemies, 
he paſſed through Saracossa, the capital of Ar- 
RAGON, where he was ſhewn, in the cathedral, a 
man, who had ſerved ſeven years as a door-keeper, 
and was well known to every body in town, that 
had ever paid their devotions at that church, He 
had been ſeen, for ſo long a time, wanting a leg; 
but recovered that limb by the rubbing of holy oil 
upon the ſtump ; and the cardinal aſſures us that 
he ſaw him with two legs. This miracle was 
vouched by all the canons of the church; and the 
whole company in town were appealed to for a 
confirmation of the fat; whom the cardinal found, 
by their zealous devoticn, to be thorough believers 
of the miracle. Here the relater was alſo cotem po- 
rary to the ſuppoſed prodigy, of an incredulous and 
libertine character as well as of great genius, the 
miracle of ſo Angular a nature as could ſcarcely ad- 
mit of a counterfeit, and the witneſſes very nume- 
rous, and all of them, in a manner, ſpectators of 
the fact, to which they gave their teſtimony. And 
what adds mightily to the force of the evidence, and 
may double our ſurprize on this occaſion, is, that 
the cardinal himſelf, who relates the ftory, ſeems 
not to give any credit to it, and conſequently can- 
not be ſuſpected of any concurrence in the holy 


fraud. He conſidered juſtly, that it was not requi- ö 


ſite, in order to reject a fact of this nature, to be 
able accurately to diſprove we" teſtimony, and to 


trace 


e 


* 
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trace its falſehood, through all the circumſtanees of 
knavery and credulity which produced it. He knew, 
that, as this was commonly altogether impoſſible at 
any ſmall diſtance of time and place; ſo was it ex- 


tremely difficult, even where one was immediately 


preſent, by reaſon of the bigotry, ignorance, cun- 
ning and roguery of a great part of mankind, He. 
therefore concluded, like a juſt reafoner, that ſuch 
an evidence carried falſehood upon the very face of 
it, and that a miracle ſupported by any human teſ- 


timony, was more properly a abject of deriſion than 


of argument. 


There ſurely never was a greater number of mi- 
racles aſcribed to one perſon, than thoſe, which were 
lately ſaid to have been wrought in France upon 
the tomb of Abbe Paris, the famous JansEnisT, 
with whoſe ſanctity the people were ſo long deluded, 
'The curing of the ſick, giving hearing to the deaf 
and fight to the blind, were every where talked of 


as the uſual effects of that holy ſepulchre. But what 


is more extraordinary; many of the miracles were 
immediately proved, upon the ſpot, before judges 
of unqueſtioned integrity, atteſted by witneſſes, of 
credit and diſtinction, in a, learned age, and on the 
moſt eminent theatre that is now in the world, Nor 
is. this all: A relation of them was publiſhed and 
diſperſed every where; nor were the Ze/nits, though 

a. learned, body, i uppourd, by the civil magiſtrate, 


and 
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and determined enemies to thoſe opinions, in whoſe 
favour the miraeles were ſaid to have been wrought, 
ever able diſtinctly to refute or detect them *, Where 
ſhall we find ſuch a number of circumſtances, agree- 
ing to the corroboration of one fact? And what 
have we to oppoſe to ſueh a cloud of witneſſes, but 
the abſolute impoſſibility or miraculous nature of the 
events, which they relate? And this ſurely, in 
the eyes of all reaſonable people, wall alone be re- 
garded as a ſufficient refutation, | 


Is the conſequence juſt, becauſe ſome human tef 
timony has the utmoſt force and authority in ſome 
caſes, when it relates the battles of PHI EI PPI or 
PhARSALIA for inſtance; that therefore all kinds 
of teſtimony muſt, in all caſes, have equal force and 
authority? Suppoſe that the CARIAR and Pou- 
PEIAN factions had, each of them, claimed the vic- 
tory, in theſe battles, and that the hiſtorians of 
each party had uniformly aſcribed the advantage to 
their own fide; how could mankind, at this diſ- 
tance, have been able to determine between them? 
The contrariety is equally ſtrong between the mi- 
racles related by HexopaTus or PLuTaRrch, and: 
thoſe delivered by Ma RIANA, BEDE, or any monkiſh 
hiſtorian, . 


The wiſe lend a very academic faith to every 1 
port which fayour 8 the paſſion of the reporter; whe-. 


* See NOTE {L]. 
3 ther 
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err 


ther 1 70 magnifies his country, his family, or g * 2 


ſelf, or in any other way ftrikes in with his natural 
inclinations and propenſities. But what greater 
temptation than to appear a miſſionary, a prophet, 
an ambaſſador from heaven? Who would not en- 
counter many dangers and difiiculties, in order to 
attain ſo ſublime a character? Or if, by the help 
of vanity and a heated imagination, a man has firſt 
made a convert of himſelf and entered ſeriouſly into 
the deluſion; who ever ſcruples to make uſe of 
pious frauds, in ſupport of ſo holy and meritorious 
a cauſe ? 


"TMs Spark may bege Kinde inte ile 


greateſt flame; becauſe the materials are always 


prepared for it. The awvidum genus auricularum * „ 
the gazing populace, receive greedily, without exa- 


mination, whatever ſooths hw von ar and pro- 


motes Wonder. 


How many ftories of this nature have, in all ages, 


been detected and exploded in their infancy ? How 
many more have been celebrated for a time, and 


have afterwards ſunk into negle& and oblivion ? 


Where ſuch reports, therefore, fly about, the ſolu- 


tion of the phznomenon is obvious ; and we judge 
in conformity to regular experience and obſerva- 


tion, when we account for it by the known and na- 


tural principles of credulity and deluſion. And 


* LuCRIT., 


= _ 
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ſhall we, rather than have a recourſe to ſo natural a 
ſolution, allow of a miraculous violation of the moſt 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature? 


I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a 


falſehood in any private or even public hiſtory, at 
the time and place, where it 1s ſaid to happen; 
much more where the ſcene is removed to ever ſo 
ſmall a diſtance. Even a coutt of judicature, with 
all the authority, accuracy, and judgment, which 


they can employ, find themſelves often at a loſs to | 


diſtinguiſh between truth and falſehood in the moſt 
recent actions. But the matter never comes to any 


iſſue, if truſted to the common method of alterca - 
tion and debate and flying rumours; eſpecially | 
when men's paſſions have taken party on either 


ſide. 


In the infancy of new teligions, the wiſe and 
learned commonly eſteem the matter too ineonſider- 
able to deſerve their attention or regard. And when 
afterwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in 
order to undeceive the deluded multitude, the ſeaſon 
is now paſt, and the records and witneſſes, which 
might clear up the matter, have periſhed beyond 
recovery. | 


No means of detection remain, but thoſe which 
muſt be drawn from the very teſtimony itſelf of the 
Vor. Ul. N reporters : 
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reporters: And theſe, though always ſufficient with 
the judicious and knowing, are commonly too fine 


to fall under the comprehenfion of the vulgar, 


Ty Upon the whole, then, it appears, that no teſtĩ- 


mony for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to 
a probability, much leſs to a proof; and that, even. 


ſuppoſing it amounted to a proof, it would be op- 


poſed by another proof; derived from the very na- 
ture of the fact, which it would endeavour to eſta- 
bliſn. It is experience only, which gives authority 
to human teſtimony; and it is the ſame experience, 
which aſſures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, theſe two kinds of experience are contrary, 
we have nothing to do but ſubſtract the one from 


. the other, and embrace an opinion, either on one 


ſide or the other, with that aſſurance which ariſes 
from the remainder. But according to the prin- 
ciple here explained, this ſubſtraction, with regard. 


to all popular religions, amounts to an entire an- 
nihilation; and therefore we may eſtabliſh it as a 


maxim, that no human teſtimony can have ſuch 
force as to prove a miracle, and make it a juſt foun- 
dation for any ſuch ſyſtem. of religion. 


I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, 
when I ſay, that a miracle can never be proved, ſo. 
as to be the foundation of a ſyſtem of religion. For 


1 own, that otherwiſe, there may poſſibly be mi- 


racles,. 
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racles, or violations of the uſual courſe of nature; 


of ſuch a kind as to admit of proof from human 


teſtimony ; though, perhaps, it will be impofble 


to find any ſuch in all the records of hiſtory. 


Thus, ſuppoſe, all authors, in all languages, agree, 


that, from the firſt of Janvary 1600, there was a 
total darkneſs over the whole earth for eight days: 


Suppoſe that the tradition of this extraordinary 


event is ſtill ſtrong and lively among the people: 


That all travellers, who return from foreign coun- 
tries, bring us accounts of the ſame tradition, with- 


oat the leaſt variation or contradiction: It is evi- 
dent, that our preſent philoſophers, inſtead of doubt- 
ing that fact, ought to receive it for certain, and 
ought to ſearch for the cauſes whence it might be 


derived. The decay, corruption, and diſſolution of 


nature,, is an event rendered probable by ſo many 
analogies, that any phznomenon, which ſeems to 
have a tendency towards that cataſtrophe, comes 
within the reach of human teſtimony, if that teſti- 
mony be very extenſive, and uniform. 


But ſuppoſe, that all the hiſtorians, who treat of 
ExcLaxD, ſhould agree, that on the firſt of Jaxu- 
ARY 16co, Queen ELizaBETH died; that both be- 
fore and after her death ſhe was ſeen by her phy- 
ficians and the whole court, as is uſual with perſons 
of her raak ; that her ſucceſſor was acknowledged 
and proclaimed by the parliament ; and that, after 

| N 2 being 
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being interred a month, ſhe again appeared, took 
poſſeſſion of the throne, and governed Ex GLA ND 
for three years: I muſt confeſs, I ſhould be ſur- 
prized at the concurrence of ſo many odd circum- 
ſtances, but ſhould not have the leaſt inclination to 
believe ſo miraculous an event. I ſhould not doubt 
of her pretended death and of thoſe other public 
' eircumftances that followed it: I ſhould only aſſert 
it to have been pretended, and that it neither was, 
nor poſſibly could be real. You would in vain ob- 
ject to me the difficulty, and almoſt impoſſibility of 
deceiving the world in an affair of ſuch conſequence; 
the wiſdom and ſolid judgment of that renowned 
queen; with the little or no advantage which ſhe 
could reap from ſo poor an artifice: All this might 
" aftoniſh me; but I would ſtill reply, that the kna- 
very and folly of men are ſuch common phæno- 
mena, that [| ſhould rather believe the moſt extraor- 
dinary events to ariſe from their concurrence, than | 
admit ſo ſignal a violation of the laws of nature. 


| But ſhould this miracle be aſcribed to any new 
= | ſyſtem of religion; men, in all ages, have been ſs 
1 much impoſed on by ridiculous ſtories of that kind, 
| that this very circumſtance would be a full proof of ] 

a cheat, and ſufficient, with all men of ſenfe, not [ 
; only to make them reject the fact, but even reject 

| it without farther examination. "Though the Being, 

to whom the miracle is aſcribed, be, in this cafe, 

| Almighty, 
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Almighty, it does not, upon that account, become 
a whit more probable ; ſince it is impoſſible for us 
to know the attributes or actions of ſuch a Being, 
otherwiſe than from the experience which we have 
of his productions, in the uſual courſe of nature. 
This till reduces us to paſt obſervation, and obliges 
us to compare the inſtances. of the violations of 
truth in the teſtimony of men with thoſe of the vio- 
lation of the laws of nature by miracles, in order to 
judge which of them is moſt likely and probable. 

As the violations of truth are more common in the 
teſtimony concerning religious miracles, than in that 
concerning any other matter of fact; this muſt di- 
miniſh very much the authority of the former teſli- 
mony, and make us form a general reſolution, never 
to lend any attention to it, with whatever ſpecious 
pretext it may be covered, 


Lord Bacon ſeems to have embraced the ſame 
principles of reaſoning. ** Facienda enim eſt con- 
“ geries five hiſtoria naturalis particularis omnium 
«« monſtrorum & partuum naturz prodigioſorum; 
© omnis denique novitatis & raritatis & inconſueti 
& in natura. Hoc vero faciendum eſt cum ſeveriſ- 
«© {mo delectu, ut conſtet fides. Maxime autem 
* habenda ſunt pro ſuſpectis quæ pendent quomodo- 
„Acunque ex religione, ut prodigia L. vii: Nec 
© minus quz inveniuntur in ſcriptoribus magiæ na- 
5 turalis, aut etiam alchymiz, & hujuſmodi homi- 

„ % nibus 
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e pibus ; qui tanquam proci ſunt & amatores fabu- 
larum *. | | | 


I ani the better pleaſed with the method of reaſon- 
ing here delivered, as ] think it may ferve to con- : 
found thoſe dangerous. friends or diſguiſed enemies 
to the Chriſtiav Religion, who have undertaken to 
defend it by the principles of human reaſon, Our 
moſt holy religion is ſounded on Faith, not on rea- 
fon; and it is a ſure method of expoſing it to put 
it to ſuch a trial as it is, by no means, fitted to en · 
dure. To make this more evident, let us examine 
thoſe miracles, related in ſcripture; and not to loſe 
ourſelves in too wide a field, let us confine ourſelves 
to ſuch as we find in the Peutatench, which we ſhall 
examine, according to the principles of theſe pre- 
tended Chriſtians, not as the word or teſtimony of 
- Ged hiinſel?, but as the production of a mere human 
writer and hiſtorian. Here then we are firſt to con- 
ſider a book, preſented to us by a barbarous and igno- 
rant people, writ in an age when they were ſtill more 
barbarous, and in all probability long after the facts 
which it relates; corroborated by no concurring | 
teſtimony, and reſembling thoſe fabulous accounts, 
Which every nation gives of its origin. Upon read- 
ing this book, we find it full of prodigies and mi- 
racles. It gives an account of a ſtate of the world 


Nov. Organ, lib, fi. aph. 29, . 
and 
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und of human nature entirely different Go the 
preſent: Of our fall from that ſlate: Of the age 
of man, extended to near à thouſand. years: Of 
the deſtruction of the world by a deluge: Of the 
arbitrary choice of one people, as the favourites of 
heaven; and that people, the countrymen of the 
author: Of their deliverance from bondage by pro- 
digies the moſt aſtoniſhing imaginable : I deſire any 
one to lay his hand upou his heart, and after ſerious 
conſideration declare, whether he thinks that the 
ſalſehood of ſuch a book, ſupported by ſuch a teſti- 
mony, would be more extraordinary and miraculous 
than all the miracles it relates; which is, however, 
neceſſary to make it be received, according to the 
meaſures of probability above eſtabliſhed. 


What \ we have ſaid of RE EPI may be applied, 
without any variation, to prophecies; and indeed, 
all prophecies are real miracles, and as ſuch only, 
can be admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it 
did not exceed the capacity of human nature to 
foretel future events, it would be abſurd to employ 

any prophecy as an argument for a divine miſlion 
or authority from heaven. So that, upon the whole, 
we may conclude, that the Chrifian Religion not 
only was at firſt attended with miracles, but even 
at this day. cannot be believed by any reaſonable 
perſon without one, Mere reaſen 1s inſufficient to 
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convince us of its veracity : And whoever is moved 
by Faith to aſſent to it, is conſcious of a continued 
miracle in his own perſon, which ſubverts all the 
principles of his underſtanding, and pives him a 
determination to believe what Js moſt 2 2 
_ cuſtom and experience. 


SP'CTION xt 


Of a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE and of a 
FuTURE STATE, 


Was lately engaged in conyerſation with a friend 
who loyes ſceptical paradoxes ; where, though 

he advanced many principles, of which I can by no 
means approve, yet as they feem to be curious, and 
to bear ſome relation to the chain of reaſoning car- 
ried on throughout this enquiry, I ſhall here copy 
them from my memory as accurately as I can, in 
order to ſubmit them to the judgment of the reader. 


Our converſation began with my admiring the ſingu- 
lar good fortune of philoſophy, which, as it requires 
entire liberty above all other privileges, and flou- 
riſhes chiefly from the free oppoſition of ſentiments 
and argumentation, received its firſt birth in an age 
and country of freedom and toleration, and was 
never cramped, even in its moſt extravagant prin- 
ciples, by any creeds, confeſſions, or penal ſtatutes, 
For, except the baniſhment of ProTacoras, and 
| the death of Soca TES, which laſt eyent proceeded 
partly 
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partly from other motives, there are ſcarcely any 
inſtances to be met with, in ancient hiſtory, of this 
bigotted jealouſy, with which the preſent age is ſo 
much infeſted, Ericuxus lived at ATHens to an 
advanced age, in peace and tranquillity : Ericu- 
REAns* were even admitted to receive the ſacer- 


dotal character, and to officiate at the altar, in the 


moſt ſacred. rites of the eſtabliſhed religion: And 
the public encouragement + of penſions and ſalaries 
was afforded equally, by the wiſeſt of all the Ro- 


Max emperors 7, to the profeſſors of every ſe& of 


philoſophy. How requiſite ſuch kind of treatment 
as to philoſophy, in its firſt origin, will eaſily be 
£onceived, if we reflect, that, even at preſent, when 
it may be ſuppoſed more hardy and robuſt, it bears 
with much difficulty the inclemency of the ſeaſons, 
and thoſe harſh winds of e and perſecution, 
arhich blow upon it. 


Lou admire, ſays my y Gjend, as the ſingular gaod 
Fortune of philoſophy, what ſeems to reſult from the 
natural courſe of things, and to be unavoidable in 
every age and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, 
of which yeu complain, as ſo fatal to philoſophy, is 
really her ofispring, who, after allying with ſuper- 
Aixion, ſeparates himſelf entizely from the intereſt of 


» Lucia ym, ny Nl. 
I Id. . 4 19d. & Dio. | ' 


of civil ſociety, 
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his parent, and becomes her moſt inveterate enemy 
and perſecutor. Speculative dogmas of religion, 
the preſent occaſions of ſuch furious diſpute, could 
not poſſibly be conceived or admitted in the early 
ages of the world ; when mankind, being wholly 
illiterate, formed an idea of religion more ſuitable - 
to their weak apprehenſion, and compoſed their 
ſacred tenets chiefly of ſuch tales as were the objects 
of traditional belief, more than of argument or 
diſputation, After the firſt alarm, therefore, was 


over, which aroſe from the new paradoxes and prin- 
| ciples of the philoſophers; theſe teachers ſeem ever 


after, during the ages of antiquity, to have lived 
in great harmony with the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions, 
and to have made a fair partition of mankiad be- 
tween them; the former claiming all the learned 
and the wiſe, and the latter e all the men 
and illiterate, 


It ſeems then, ſays I, that you leave politics en : 
tirely out of the queſtion, -and never ſuppoſe, that 
a wiſe magiſtrate can juſtly be jealous of certain 
tenets of philoſophy, ſuch as thoſe of ErIcuxus, 


which, denying a divine exiſtence, and conſequently 
a providence and a future ſtate, ſeem to looſen, in 


a great meaſure, the ties. of morality, and may be 
ſuppoſed, for that reaſon, pernicious to the peace 


I know, 


meien m. 1 

I know, replied he, that in fact theſe perſecutions 
never, 1n any age, proceeded from calm reaſon, or 
from experience of the pernicious conſequences of 
philoſophy ; but aroſe entirely from paſſion and 
prejudice. But what if I ſhould advance farther, 
and aſſert, that, if Ericukvs had been accuſed 
before the people, by any of the Hcophants or in- 
_ formers of thoſe days, he could eaſily have defended 
his cauſe, and proved his principles of philoſophy 
to be as falutary as thoſe of his adverſaries, who 
endeavoured, with ſuch zeal, to expoſe him to the 
public hatred and jealouſy ? 


I wiſh, ſaid I, you would try your eloquence upon 
ſo extraordinary a topic, and make a ſpeech for 
Ericuxus, which might ſatisfy, not the mob of 
 Arnens, if you will allow that ancient and polite 
city to have contained any mob, but the more phi- 
loſophical part of his audience, ſuch as might be 
ſuppoſed capable of comprehending his arguments. 


The matter would not be difficult, upon ſuch con- 
ditions, replied he: And if you pleaſe, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe myſelf Ericuxzus for a moment, and make 
you ſtand for the ArnENIAV people, and ſhall de- 
liver you ſuch an harangue as will fill all the urn 
with white beans, and leave not a black one to gra- 


8 the malice of my afveriaries, 


Very 
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Very well: Pray proceed upon theſe ſuppoſitions. 


I come hither, O ye ATazntans, to juſtify in 
your aſſembly what I maintained in my ſchool, and 
find myſelf impeached by furious antagoniſts, inſtead 
of reaſoning with calm and diſpaſſionate inquirers, 
Your deliberations, which of right ſhould be directed 
to queſtions of public good, and the intereſt of the 
commonwealth, are diverted to the diſquiſitions of 
ſpeculative philoſophy ; and theſe magnificent, but 
perbaps fruitleſs enquiries, take place of your more 
familiar but more uſeful occupations. But fo far as 
in me lies, I will prevent this abuſe, We ſhall not 
here diſpute concerning the origin and government 


of worlds. We {ſhall only inquire how far ſuch 


queſtions concern the public intereſt, And if I can 
perſuade you, that they are entirely indifferent to 
the peace of ſociety and ſecurity of government, I 


hope that you will preſently ſend us back to our 


ſchools, there to examine, at leiſure, the queſtion, 
the moſt ſublime, but, at the ſame time, the moſt 


ſpeculative of all philoſophy. 


The religious philoſophers, not fatisfied with the 


traditions of your forefathers, and doctrines of your 


prieſts (in which I willingly acquieſce) indulge a 
raſh curioſity, in trying how far they can eftabliſh 
religion upon the principles of reaſon ;, and they 


thereby excite, inſtead of nn the doubts, 


6 which 


bn o 
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Which naturally ariſe from a diligent and ſcrutinous 
enquiry, They paint, in the moſt magnificent co- 
lours, the order, beauty, and wiſe arrangement of 
the aniverſe; and then aſk, if ſuch a glorious dif- 
play of intelligence could proceed from the fortui- 
tous concourſe of atoms, or if chance could pro- 
duce what the higheſt genius can never ſufficiently 
admire. I ſhall not examine the juſtneſs of this 
argument. 1 ſhall allow it to be as ſolid as my 
antagoniſts and 2ccuſers can deſire. It is ſufficient, 
if I can prove, from this very reaſoning, that the 

- queſtion is entirely ſpeculative, and that, when, in 
my philoſophical diſquilitions, I deny a providence 
and a future ſtate, T undermine not the foundations 
of ſociety, but advance principles, which they them- 
ſelves, upon their own topics, if they argue con- 
ſiſtently, muſt allow to be ſolid and ſatisfactory. 


You' then, who are my accuſers, have acknow- 
jedged, that the chief or ſole argument for a divine 
exiſtence (which I never queſtioned) is derived from 
the order of nature; where there appear ſuch marks 
of intelligence and deſign, that you think it extra- 
vagant to aſſign for its cauſe, either chance, or the 
blind and unguided force of matter. You. allow, 

that this is an argument drawn from effects to 
cauſes, From the order of the work, you infer, 
that there muſt have been project and forethought 
in the workman; If you cannot make ont this 
| | ; points 
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103 point, you allow, that your concluſion fails ; and you 
oy | pretend not to eſtabliſh the concluſion in a greater 
| ta latitude than the phænomena of nature will juſtify. 
. Theſe are your b 4 deſire you to 2 
* the ne, | 
ro- | | 
tly When we * any particular cauſe from an ef- 
his ect, we muſt proportion the one to the other, and 
ny can never be allowed to aſcribe to the cauſe any 
Its qualities, but what are exactly ſufficient to produce 
he the eſſect. A body of ten ounces raiſed in any 
ww ſcale may ſerve as a proof, that the counterbalancing 
be weight exceeds ten ounces; but can never afford 
18 | a reaſon that it exceeds a hundred. If the cauſe; 
1 | aſſigned for any effect, be not ſufficient to produce 
bo. it, we mult either reject that cauſe, or add to it ſuch 
qualities as will give it a juſt proportion to the 
effect. But if we aſcribe to it farther qualities, ot 
; affirm it capable of producing other effects, we can 
only indulge the licence of conjeQure, and arbi- 
, trarily ſuppoſe the exiſtence of qualities and ener- 
. gies, without reaſon or authority. 


The fame rule holds, whether the cauſe aſſigned 
be brute. unconſcious matter, or a rational intelli- 
gent being. If the cauſe be known only by the 
effect, we never ought to aſſign to it any qualities, 
beyond what are preciſely requiſite to produce the 
effect: Nor can we, by any rules of juſt reaſoning, 
| return 
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return back from the cauſe, and infer other effects 

from it, beyond thoſe by which alone it is known 
to us. No one, merely from the fight of one of 
EZzuxis's pictures, could know, that he was alſo a 

ſtatuary or architect, and was an artiſt no leſs ſkilful | 
in ſtone and marble than in colours, The talents 
and taſte, diſplayed in the particular work before 
us; theſe we may ſafely conclude the workman to 
be poſſeſſed of. The cauſe muſt be proportioned 
to the effect; and if we exactly and preciſely pro- 
portion it, we ſhall never find in it any qualities, 
that point farther, or afford an inference concerning 
any other deſign or performance. Such qualities 
muſt be ſomewhat beyond what is merely requiſite 
to n the effect, which we examine. 


Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the authors 
of the exiftence or order of the univerſe ; it follows, 
that they poſſeſs that preciſe degree of power, in- 
telligence, and benevolence, which appears in their 
workmanſhip ; but nothing farther can ever be 
proved, except we call in the aſſiſtance of exagge- 
ration and flattery to ſupply the defects of argument 
and reaſoning. So far as the traces of any attri- 
.butes, at preſent, appear, ſo far may we conclude 
theſe attributes to exiſt. The ſuppoſition of farther 
attributes is mere hypotheſis ; much more the ſup- 
poſition, that, in diſtant periods of place and time, 
there has been, or — be, a more magnificent diſ-- 


play | 


r 
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play of theſe attributes, and a ſcheme of adminiſtra- 
tion more ſuitable to ſuch imaginary virtues. We 
can never be allowed to mount up from the uni- 

verſe, the effect, to Jo PIT ER, the cauſe; and then 

deſcend downwards, to infer any new effect from 
that cauſe; as if the preſent effects alone were not 
entirely worthy of the glorious attributes, which we 
aſcribe to that deity. The knowledge of the cauſe 

being derived ſolely from the effect, they muſt be 
exactly adjuſted to each other; and the one can 
never refer to any thing farther, or be the founda- 
tion of any new inference and concluſion. 


You find certain phznomena in nature. You 
ſeek a cauſe or author. You imagine that you have 
found him. You afterwards become ſo enamoured 


of this offspring of your brain, that you imagine it 


impoſſible, but he muſt produce ſomething greater 
and more perfe& than the preſent ſcene of things, 
which is ſo full of ill and diſorder, You forget, 
that this ſuperlative intelligence and benevolence are 
entirely imaginary, or, at leaſt, without any foun- 
dation in reaſon ; and that you have no ground to 
aſcribe to him any qualities, but what you ſee he 
has actually exerted and diſplayed in his produc- 
tions. Let your gods, therefore, © philoſophers, be 
ſuited to the preſent appearances of nature: And 
preſume not to alter theſe appearances by arbitrary 
Vol. III. e ſuppo- 
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ſuppoſitions, in order to ſuit them to the attributes, 
* n r aſcribe to your _ - 


[When ene wh poets, e by * IR 
rity, O Ar HENIANs, talk of a golden or ſilver age, 
which preceded the preſent ſcene of vice and miſery, 
Lhear them with attention and with reverence. But 
when philoſophers, who. pretend to, negle& autho- 
rity, and to cultivate. reaſon, hold the ſame diſ- 
courſe, I pay them not, I own, the ſame obſequious 
ſubmiſſion and pious deference., I aſk ; who car-. 
ried them -into the celeſtial. regions, who admitted: 
them into the councils of the gods, who opened to. 
them the bock of fate, that they thus raſhly affirm, - 
that their deities have executed, or will execute, any 
purpoſe beyond what has actually appeared? If they. 
tell me, that they have mounted on the ſteps or by 
the gradual afcent of reaſon, and by drawing inſe- 
rences from effects to cauſes, I fill inſiſt, that they. 
have aided the aſcent of reaſon by the wings of ima- 
gination; otherwife they could not thus change 
their manner of inference, and argue from cauſes 
to elfects ; preſuming, that a more perfect produc- 
tlon than the preſent world would be more ſuitable 
to fuch perfect beings as the gods, and forgetting 
that they have no reaſon to aſeribe to theſe celeſtial 
beings any perfection or any attribute, but what can 
. 5 
| Teac 
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- Hence all the fruitleſs induſtry to account for the 
ill appearances of nature, and fave the honour of 
the gods; while we muſt acknowledge the reality 
of that evil and diſorder, with which the world ſo 
much abounds. The obſtinate and intraQable qua- 
ties of matter, we are told, or the obſervance of 
general laws, or ſome ſuch reaſon, is the ſole cauſe, 
which controlled the power and benevolence of Ju- 
PITER, and obliged him to create mankind and 
every ſenfible creature fo imperfect and fo unhappy. 
Theſe attributes, then, are, it ſeems, beforehand, ' 
taken for granted, in their greateſt latitude, And 
vpon that ſuppoſition, I own, that ſuch conjectures 
may, perhaps, be admitted as plauſible ſolutions of 
the ill phænomena. But fill Taſk; Why take theſe 
attributes · for granted, or why afcribe to the cauſe 
any qualities but what actually appear in the effect? 
Why torture your brain to juſtify the courſe of na- 
ture upon ſuppoſitions, which, for aught you know, 
may be entirely imaginary, and of which there are 
to be found no traces in the courſe of nature ? ; 


The religious hypotheſis, therefore, muſt be con- 
ſidered only as a particular method of accounting 
for the vifible phænomena of the univerſe: But 
no juft reafoner will ever preſume to infer from it 
any ſingle fact, and alter or add to the phæno- 
mena, in any fingle particylar. If you think that 
10 TG of things prove ſuch cauſes, it is 
Us allowable 


enen . 


allowable for you to draw an inference concerning 
the exiſtence of theſe cauſes. In ſuch complicated 
and ſublime ſubjects, every one ſhould be indulged 
in the liberty of conjecture and argument. But here 
you ought to reſt, If you come backward, and ar- 
guing from your inferred cauſes, conclude, that 
any other fact has exiſted, or will exiſt, in the courſe 
of nature, which may ſerve for a fuller diſplay of 
particular attributes; 3 I muſt admoniſh you, that 
you have departed from the method of reaſoning, 
attached to the preſent ſubject, and have certainly 
added ſomething to the attributes of the cauſe, be- 
yond what appears in the effect; otherwiſe you 
could never, with tolerable ſenſe or propriety, add 
any thing to the effect, in order to render it more 
worthy of the cauſe. | 


Where, then, is the odiouſneſs of that doctrine, 
which I teach in m ſchool, or rather, which I ex- 
amine in my gardens? Or what do you find in this 
whole queſtion, wherein the ſecurity of good morals, 
or the peace-and order of ſociety is in the leaſt con- 


cerned? 


1 deny a providence, you ſay, and ſupreme gover- 
nour of the world, who guides the courſe of events, 
and puniſhes the vicious with infamy and diſap-. 
pointment, and rewards the virtuous with honour 
and ſucceſs, in all their undertakings. But ſurely, 

7M deny 


A 


_— 
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J deny not the courſe itſelf of events, which lies 
open to every one's enquiry and examination. 19 
acknowledge, that, in the preſent order of things, x 
virtue is attended with more peace of mind wore 
vice, and meets with a more favourable reception 
from the world. I am ſenſible, that, according y 
to the paſt experience of mankind, friendſhip is 8 
the chief joy of human life, and moderation tne 
only ſource of tranquillity and happineſs. I ever 8e 
balance between the virtuous and the vicious courſe A 


of life ; but am ſenſible, that, to a well N 
A 
\J 
N 


r ,  MEFd; YI 


mind, every advantage is on the fide of the former. N 
And what can you ſay more, allowing all your = \ 
poſitions and reaſonings? You tell me, indeed, 
that this diſpoſition of things proceeds from intel." N N 
ligence and deſign. But whatever it proceeds from, 0 W 
the diſpoſition itſelf, on which depends our happi- \ N 

neſs or miſery, and conſequently our conduct and v N 
deportment in life, is ſtill the ſame. It is ſtill open \ * 
for me, as well as you, to regulate my behaviour, * W 
by my experience of paſt events. And if you affirm, ,, 
that, while a divine providence 1s allowed, and a JV > 

ſupreme diſtributive juſtice in the univerſe, I ought 


N 


to expect ſome more particular reward of the good, J 
and puniſhment of the bad, beyond the ordinary \ 8 WV 
courſe of events; I here find the ſame fallacy, which o 
I have before endeavoured to detect. You perſiſt in 
imagining, that, if we grant that divine exiſtence, 
for which we ſo earneſtly contend, you may ſafely 
O 3 infer A 
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infer conſequences from it, and add ſomething to 
the experienced order of nature, by arguing from 
the attributes which you aſcribe to your gods. You 
ſeem not to remember, that all your reaſonings on. 
this ſubje& can only be drawn from effects to cauſes; 
and that every argument, deduced from cauſes to 
effects, muſt of neceſſity be a groſs ſophiſm ; ſince 
it is impoſſible for you to know any thing of the 
cauſe, but what you have, antecedently, not in- 
ferred, but diſcovered to the full, in the efftet, 


But what muſt a philoſopher judge of thoſe vain 
reaſoners, who, inftead of regarding the preſent 
ſcene of things as the ſole object of their contem- 
plation, ſo far reverſe the whole courſe of nature, 
as to render this life merely a. paſſage to ſome- 
thing farther; a porch, which leads to a greater, 
and vaſtly different building; a prologue, which 
' ſerves only to introduce the piece, and give it 
more grace and propriety? Whence, do you 
think, can ſuch philoſophers derive their idea of the 
gods? From their own conceit and imagination 
ſurely. For if they derived it from the preſent 
phenomena, it would never point to any thing far- 
ther, but muſt be exaQly adjuſted to them. That 
the divinity may p2/7bly poſſeſs attributes, which 
we have never ſeen exerted; may be governed by 
principles of action, which we cannot diſcover to 
| be 
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be ſatisfied: All this will freely be allowed. But 
ill this is mere -p2/#bility and hypotheſis. We ne- 
ver can have reaſon to izſer any attributes, or any 
principles of action in him, but ſo far as we know 
them to have been exerted and ſatisfied, 


Are there any marks of a diſtributive juſtice in the . 
avorld? If you anſwer in the affirmative, I con- 
clude, that, fince juſtice here exerts itſelf, it is ſa- 
tisfied. If you reply in the negative, I conclude, 
that you have then no reaſon to aſcribe juſtice, in 
our ſenſe of it, to the gods. If you hold a medium 
between affirmation and negation, by ſaying, that 
the juſtice of the gods, at preſent, exerts itſelf in 
part, but not in its full extent; I anſwer, that you 
have no reaſon to give it any particular extent, but 
only ſo far as you ſee it, at preſent, exert itſelf. 


Thus I bring the diſpute, O ATRHENIARNs, to a 
ſhort iſſue with my antagoniſts. ' The courſe of na- 
ture lies open to my contemplation as well as to 
theirs, The experienced train of events is the great 
ſtandard, by which we all regulate. our conduct. 
Nothing elſe can be appealed to in the field, or in 
the ſenate. Nothing elſe ought ever to be heard of 
in the ſchool, or in the cloſet. In vain would our 
limited underſtanding break through thoſe bounda- 
ries, which are too narrow for our fond imagination, 
While we argue from the courſe of nature, and infer 

1 a par- 


aero AT. 


a particular intelligent cauſe, which firſt beſtowed, 
and ſtill preſerves order in the univerſe, we embrace 
a principle, which is both uncertain and uſeleſs, 
It is uncertain ; becauſe the ſubject lies entirely be · 
yond the reach of human experience. It is uſeleſs; 
becauſe our knowledge of this cauſe being derived 
entirely from the courſe cf nature, we can never, 
according to the rules of juſt reaſoning, return back 
-from the cauſe with any new inferences, or making 
additions to the common and experienced courſe of 
nature, eſtabliſh any new principles of conduct and 
— . 


Fey I e (ſays I, finding he had finiſhed his ha- 
rangue) that you neglect not the artiſice of the de- 
magogues of old; and as you was pleaſed to make 
me ſtand for the people, you inſinuate yourſelf into 
my favour by embracing thoſe principles, to which, 
you know, I have always expreſſed a particular at- 
tachment. But allowing you to make experience 
(as indeed I think you ought) the.only ſtandard of 
our judgment concerning this, and all other queſ- | 
tions of fact; I doubt not but, from the very ſame 
experience, to which you appeal, it may be poſlible 
to refute this reaſoning, which you have put into the 
mouth of Ericuxus. If you ſaw, for inſtance, a 
- half-finiſhed building ſurrounded with heaps of brick 
and tone and mortar, and all the inſtruments of 
maſonry ; could you not fer from the eſſect, that 
, 


\ 
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it was a. work of deſign and contrivance? And 
could you not return again, from this inferred cauſe, 

to infer new additions to the effect, and conclude, 
that the building would ſoon be finiſhed, and re- 
ceive all the farther improvements, which art could 
beſtow upon it? If you ſaw upon the ſea-ſhore the 
print of one human foot, you would conclude, that 
a man had paſſed that way, and that he had alſo left 
the traces of the other foot, though effaced by the 
rolling of the ſands or inundation of the waters. 
Why then do you refuſe to admit the ſame method 
of reaſoning with regard to the order of nature ? 
Conſider the world and the preſent life only as an 
imperfe& building, from which you can infer a ſu- 
perior intelligence; and arguing from that ſuperior 
intelligence, which can leave nothing imperfect; 
why may you not infer a more finiſhed ſcheme or 
plan, which will receive its completion in ſome diſ- 
tant period of ſpace or time? Are not theſe me- 
thods of reaſoning exactly parallel? And under 
what pretence can you embrace the one, while you 
reject the other? 


The infinite difference of the ſubjects, replied he, 
is a ſufficient foundation for this difference in my 
concluſions. In works of human art and contriv- 
ance, it is allowable to advance from the effect to 
the cauſe, and returning back from the cauſe, to 
form new inſerences concerning the effect, and ex- 

Amine 
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mine the alterations, which it has probably under- 
one, or may flill undergo. But what is the foun- 
_ "dation of this method of reaſoning ? Plainly this; 
that man is a being, whom we know by experience, 
Wee motives and defigns we are acquainted with, 
andwhoſe projects and inclinations have a certain 
connexion" and coherence according to the laws 
whiehb-nature has eſtabliſhed for the government of 
ſacl -creature. When, therefore, we find, that 
any work has proceeded from the ſkill and induſtry 
of man; as we are otherwiſe acquainted with the 
: nature” of the animal, we can draw a hundred in- 
ferences Eoncerning what may be expected from 
: him; and theſe inferences will all be founded in 
experience and obſervation. But did we know man 
. -only from the fingle work or production which we 
examine, it were impoſſible for us to argue in this 
55 manner; becaufe our knowledge of all the qualities, 
Which we aſcribe to him, being in that caſe derived 
from the production, it is impoſſible they could 
point to any thing farther, or be the foundation of 
any new inferences. The print of a foot in the 
and can only prove, when conſidered alone, that 
there was ſome figure adapted to it, by which it 
Wäg produced: But the print of a human foot 
proves likewiſe, from our other experience, that 
there was probably another foot, which alſo left 
its impreſſion, though effaced by time or other acci- 
_ «dents. Here we mount from the effect to the cauſe ; 
| and | 


and deſcending again from the cauſe, infer altera- 
tions in the effect; but this is not a continuation 


of the ſame ſimple chain of reaſoning. We com» 
prehend in this caſe a hundred other experiences 
and obſervations, concerning the u, figure and 


members of that ſpecies of animal, without Which 
this method of argument muſt be conſidered as fal- 
lacious and RR | 


The caſe is not the FR with our 6 
the works of nature. The Deity is known to us. 
only by his productions, and is a fingle being in the 
univerſe, not comprehended under any ſpecies or. 
genus, from whoſe experienced attributes or qua- 
lities, we can, by analogy,” infer any attribute or 
quality in him, As the univerſe ſhews wiſdom and 
goodneſs, we infer wiſdom and goodneſs. As it 
ſhews a particular degree of theſe perſections, we. 


infer a particular degree of them, preciſely adapted 


to the effect which we examine. But farther attri - 
butes or farther degrees of the ſame attributes, we. 
can never be authoriſed to infer or ſuppoſe, by any. 


rules of juſt reaſoning. - Now without ſome. ſuch 
licence of ſuppoſition, it is impoſſible for ns to 
argue from the cauſe, or infer any alteration in 
the effect, beyond what has immediately fallen un- 


der our obſervation. Greater good produced by. 


this Being muſt ftill prove a greater degree of good- 
neſs : More rande diſtribution of rewards and 
Puniſh- 
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- puniſhments muſt proceed from a ſuperior regard to 


juſtice and equity. Every ſuppoſed addition to the 
works of nature makes an addition to the attributes 
of the Author of nature ; and conſequently, being 


intirely unſupported by any reaſon or argument, 


can never be admitted but as mere conjecture A 
Rn”. 


The great ſource of our PR" in this ſubjeR, 
and of the unbounded licence of conjecture, which 


we indulge, is, that we tacitly conſider ourſelyes, as 
in the place of the Supreme Being, and conclude, 


| that he will, on every occafion, obſerve the ſame 


conduct, which we ourſelves, in his ſituation, would 


| hare embraced as reaſonable and eligible. But, | 
| beſides that the ordinary courſe of nature may con- 
| vince us, that almoſt every thing is regulated by 


principles and maxims very different from ours ; 


beſides this, I ſay, it muſt evidently appear contrary 


to all rule of analogy to reaſon, from the intentions 


and projects of men, to thoſe of a Being ſo different, 


and ſo much ſuperior. In human nature, there is a 
certain experienced coherence of deſigns and incli- 


nations; ſo that when, from any facts, we have 


diſcovered one intention of any man, it may often 
be reaſonable, from experience, to infer another, 


| and draw a long chain of concluſions concerning 
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his paſt or future conduct. But this method of 
reaſoning never can have place with regard to a 
Being, ſo remote and incomprehenſible, who bears 


much leſs analogy to any other being in the uni- | 


verſe than the ſun to a waxen taper, and who diſ- 
covers himſelf only by ſome faint traces or outlines, 
beyond which we have no authority to aſcribe to 
him any attribute or perfection. What we imagine 
to be a ſuperior perfection may really be a deſect. 
Or were it ever ſo much a perfection, the aſcribing 
it to the Supreme Being, where it appears not to 
have been really exerted, to the full, in his works, 
ſavours more of flattery and panegyric, than of juſt 
reaſoning and ſound philoſophy. All the philo- 
ſophy, therefore, in the world, and all the religion, 
which is nothing but a ſpecies of philoſophy, will 
never be able to carry us beyond the uſual courſe of 
experience, or give us meaſures of conduct and be- 
haviour different from thoſe which are furniſhed by 
reflections on common life. No new fact can ever 
be inferred from the religious hypotheſis; no event 
foreſeen or foretold; no reward or puniſhment ex- 
pected or dreaded, beyond what is already known 
by practice and obſervation. So that my apology 
for Epic uaus will ſtill appear ſolid and ſatisfactory; 
nor have the political intereſts of ſociety any con- 
nexion with the philoſophical diſputes concerning 
metaphyſics and religion. | 

b : | There 
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0 There is till one circumſtance, replied I, which 


Fon tem to have overlooked. Though I ſhould 


allow your premiſes, I muſt deny your concluſion. 
You conclude, that religious doctrines and reaſon- 
inge can have no influence on life, becauſe they 
eught to have no influence; never conſidering. that 
men reaſon not in the ſame. manner you do, but 
draw many conſequences from the belief of a di- 
vine Exiſtence, and ſuppoſe that the Deity will in- 
gia puniſhments on vice, and beſtow rewards on 
virtue, beyond what appear in the ordinary courſe 
of nature, Whether this reaſoning of theirs be juſt 
or not, is no matter. Its influence on their life and 
conduct mult ftill be the ſame. And thoſe, who at- 
tempt to diſabuſe them of ſuch prejudices, may, 
for aught I know, be good reaſoners, but I cannot 
allow them to be good citizens and ' politicians ; 
fince they free men from one reſtraint upon their 
| paſſions, and make the infringement of the laws of 


ſy in one * more eaſy and er 


| Aber al, I may, path agree to your general 
concluſion in favour of liberty, though upon dif- 
ferent premiſes from thoſe, on which you-endeavour 
to found it. I think, that the Rate ought to tole- 
rate every principle of philoſophy ; nor is there an 
inſtance, that any government has ſuffered in its 
political intereſts by ſuch indulgence. There is no 
B73: ho 2» enthuſiaſm 
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e among philoſophers ; their doctrines are 
not very alluring to the people; and no reſtraint 
can be put upon their reaſonings, but what mult be: - 


of dangerous conſequence to the ſciences, and even 


to the ſtate, by paving the way ſor perſecution and 


oppreſſion in points, where the generality of man- 
kind are more deeply A concerned. 


But there occurs to me (continued 1 with regard: 
to your main topic, a difficulty, which I ſhall Juſt 
propoſe to you, without inſiſting on it; left it lead 
into reaſonings of too nice and delicate.a nature. 
In a word, I much doubt whether it be poſſible for 
a cauſe to be known only by its effect (as you have 
all along ſuppoſed) or to be of ſo ſingular and parti- 
cular a nature as to have no parallel and no ſimi- 
larity with any other cauſe or object, that has ever 
fallen under our obſervation. It is only when two 
Species of objects are found to be conſtantly con- 
joined, that we can infer the one from the other; 
and were an effect preſented, which was entirely 
ſingular, and could not be comprehended under 
any known Species, I do not ſee, that we could 

form any conjecture or inference at all concerning 
its cauſe. If experience and obſervation and ana- 
logy be, indeed, the only guides which we can 
reaſonably follow in inferences of this nature; both 
the effect and cauſe muſt bear a ſimilarity and re- 
ſemblance to other effects and cauſes, which we 
know, 


2 
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know, and which we have found, in many. in- 
ſtances, to be conjoined with each other, I leave 
it to your own reſlections to purſue the conſequences 
of this principle. I ſhall juſt obſerve, that, as the 
antagoniſts of Ericuxus always ſuppoſe the uni- 
verſe, an effect quite ſingular and unparalleled, to 
be the proof of a Deity, a cauſe no leſs fingular 
and unparalleled ; your reaſonings, upon that ſup- 
poſition, ſeem, at leaft, to 'merit our attention. 
There is, I own, ſome difficulty, how we can ever 
return from the cauſe to the effect, and, reaſoning 
from our ideas of the former, infer any alteration 
on the latter, or any addition to it. 
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HERE is not a greater number of philoſo- 
| | Phical reaſonings, diſplayed upon any ſubject, 
don thoſe, which prove the exiſtence of a Deity, 
and refute the fallacies of Atbeiſis; and yet the moſt 
religious philoſophers {till diſpute whether any man 
can be ſo blinded as to be a ſpeculative atheiſt. How 
ſhall we reconcile theſe contradictions? Theknights- 
errant, who wandered about to clear the world of 
dragons and giants, never entertained the leaſt doubt 
with regard to the exiſtence of theſe monſters, 


The Sceptic is another enemy of religion, who na- 
turally provokes the indignation of all divines and 
graver philoſophers; though it is certain, that no 
man ever met with any ſuch abſurd creature, or 
converſed with a man, who had no opinion or prin- 
ciple concerning any ſubject, either of action or ſpe- 
culation. This begets a very natural queſtion ; 
What is meant by a ſceptic? And how far it is 

Vol. III. P poſſible 
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poſſible to puſh theſe e ee _w 2042 of 
doubt and 5 | 


There is a fpecies of ſeeptieiſm, antecedent to all. 
ſtudy and philoſophy, which is much inculeated by. 
Des CaRTEs and others, as a ſovereign preſervative 
againſt error and precipitate judgment. It recom- 
mends an univerſal doubt, not only of all our for- 

mer opinions and principles, but alſo of our very, 
faculties x, of whoſe veracity, ſay they, we muſt: 
aſſure ourſelves, by a chain of reaſoning, deduced- 
from ſome original principle, which cannot poſſibly 
de fallacious or deceitful. But neither is there any 
och original principle, which has a prerogative- 
above others, that are ſelf evident and eonvineing: 
Or if there were, could we advance a ſtep beyond it, 
but by the uſe of thoſe. very faculties, of which we 
are ſuppoſed to be already diflident. The Car- 
TESIAn doubt, therefore, were it ever poflible to 
be attained by.any human creature- (as it plainly is 
not) would be entirely incurable; and no reaſon- 
ing could ever bring us to a ſlate of arance and 
rich ee upon any. ſubject. 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that this ſpecies+ 
of ſcepticiſm, when more moderare, may be under- 
ſtood in a very reaſonable ſenſe, and is a neceſſary. 
preparative to the ſtudy of philoſophy, by preſerv- 
ing a proper impartiality in our judgments, and 
weaning 
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weaning our mind from all thoſe prejudices, which 


we may have imbibed from education or raſh opi- 


nion. To begin with clear and ſelf-evident prin- 


ciples, to advance by timorous and ſure ſteps, to re- 
view frequently our concluſions, and examine ac- 
curately all their conſequences; though by theſe 
means we ſhall make both a flow and a ſhort progreſs 
in our ſyſtems; are the only methods, by which we 


can ever hope to reach truth, and attain a proper 


ſtability and certainty in our determinations, 


There is another ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, conſequent 
to ſcience and enquiry, where men are ſuppoſed to 


have diſcovered, either the abſolute fallaciouſneſs 


of their mental faculties, or their unfitneſs to reach 
any fixed determination in all thoſe curious ſubjects 


of ſpeculation, about which they are commonly em- 


ployed. Even our very ſenſes are brought into diſ- 
pute, by a certain ſpecies of philoſophers ; and the 
maxims of common life are ſubjected to the ſame 
doubt as the moſt profound principles or concluſions 
of metaphyſics and theology. As theſe paradoxical 
tenets (if they may be called tenets) are to be met 
with in ſome philoſophers, and the refutation of 
them in ſeveral, they naturally excite our curioſity, 


and make us enquire into the arguments, on which 


they may be founded. 


I need not inſiſt upon the more trite topics, em- 
ployed by the in all ages, againſt the evi- 
4 > | dence 
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dence of /n/e; ſach as thoſe derived from the im-" 
perfection and fallacioufneſs of our organs, on 
numberleſs occaſions; the crooked appearance of 
an oar in water; the various aſpects of objects, ac- 
cording to their different d ſtances; the double 
images which ariſe from the preſſing one eye; with 
many other appearances of a likg nature. Theſe 
ſceptical topics, indeed, are only ſufficient to prove, 
that the ſenſes alone are not implicitly to be de- 
pended on; but that we muſt correct their evi- 
dence by reaſon, and by conſiderations, derived from 
the nature of the medium, the diſtance of the ob- 
ject, and the diſpoſition of the organ, in order to 
render them, within their ſphere, the proper criteria 
of truth and falſehood. There are other more pro- 
found arguments againſt the ſenſes, WEEK admit 
not of ſo eaſy a ſolution, 


It ſeems evident, that men are carried, by a, na- 
tural inſtinct or prepoſſeſſion, to repoſe faith in their 
ſenſes; and that, without any reaſoning, or even 
almoſt before the uſe of reaſon, we always ſuppoſe 
an external univerſe, which depends not on our per- 
ception, but would exiſt, though we and every ſen - 
ſible creature were abſent or annihilared. Even the 
animal creation are governed by a like opinion, and 
preſerve this belief of external objects, in all their 
thoughts, deſigns, and actions. 


= 
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It ſeems alſo evident, that, when men follow this 


blind and powerful inſtin& of nature, they always 
ſuppoſe the very images, preſented by the ſenſes, to 
be the external objects, and never entertain any ſuſ- 
picion, that the one are nothing but repreſentations 


of the other. This very table, which we ſce white, 
and which we feel hard, is believed to exiſt, inde- 


pendent of our perception, and to be ſomething ex- 
ternal to our mind, which perceiyes it. Our pre- 
ſence beſtows not being on it: Our abſence anni- 
hilates it not. It preſerves its exiſtence uniform and 


entire, independent of the fituation of intelligent 
| beings, who perceive or contemplate it. 


| But this univerſal and primary opinion of all men 
is ſoon deſtroyed by the ſlighteſt philoſophy, which 
teaches us, that rothing can ever be preſent to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the 
ſenſes are only the inlets, through which theſe 
images are-received, without being able to produce 
any immediate intercourſe between the mind and 
the object. The table, which we ſee, ſeems to di- 
miniſh, as we remove farther from it: But the real 
table, which exiſts independent of us, ſuffers no 
alteration : It was, therefore, nothing but its imag ige, 
which was preſent to the mind. Theſe are the ob- 
vious dictates of reaſon ; and po man, who reflects, 
ever doubted, that the exiſtences, which we conſider, 
when we ſay, his houſe and that tree, are nothing 
Bs but 
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but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting copies or 
repreſentations of other exiſtences, ne remain 
uniform and independent. i 


1 


So far, then, are we neceſſitated " it's 
contradict or depart from the primary inſtincts of 
nature, and to embrace a new ſyſtem with regard 
to the evidence of our ſenſes. But here philoſophy 
finds itſelf extremely embarraſſed, when it would 
juſtify this new ſyſtem, and obviate the cavils and 
objections of the ſceptics. It can no longer plead 
the infallible and irreſiſtible inftin& of nature: For 
that led us to a quite different ſyſtem, which is ac- 
knowledged fallible and even erroneous. - And to 
juſtify this pretended philoſophical ſyſtem, by a chain 
of clear and convincing argument, or even any ap- 
pearance of argument, exceeds the 222 of all 
human capacity. . 


By what argument can it be proved, that the per- 
ceptions of the mind-muſt be cauſed by external ob- 
jects, entirely different from them, though reſem- : 
bling them (if that be poſſible) and could not ariſe 
either from the energy of the mind itſelf, or from 
the ſuggeſtion of ſome inviſible and unknown ſpirit, 
or from ſome other cauſe ſtill more unknown 
to us? It is acknowledged, that, in fact, many 
of theſe perceptions ariſe not from any thing ex- 
ternal, as in dreams, madneſs, and other diſeaſes. 
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And nothing can be more inexplicable than the 
manner, in which body ſhould ſo operate upon 
mind as ever to convey an image of itſelf to a 
ſubſtance, ſuppoſed of ſo different, and even con- 
trary a nature. 


lt 7 a queſtion of fact, whether: the perceptions of 
the ſenſes be produced by external objects, reſem- 
bling them: How ſhalkthis queſtion be determined? 
By experience ſurely; as all other queſtions of a 
like nature. But here experience is, and muſt be 
entirely filent. Ihe mind has never any thing pre- 


dent to it but the perceptions, and cannot poſſihly 


reach any experience of their connexion with ob- 


jects. The ſuppoſition of ſuch a connexion, is there- 925 


"— without any foundation 1 in reaſoning. 


To have erage to the veracity of the ſu preme 
Being, in order to prove the veracity of our ſenſes, 


is ſurely making a very unexpected circuit. If his 


veracity were at all concerned in this matter, our | 
ſenſes would be entirely infallible ; becauſe it is not 
poſſible that he can ever deceive. Not to mention, 
that, if the external world be once called in doubt, 
we ſhall be at a loſs to find arguments, by which we 
may prove the exiſtence of that Being or any of 
his attribu tes. : 


This is a topic, therefore, in which the dee 285 


and more philoſophical ſceptics will always tri- 
80 P 4 umph, 
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umph, when they endeavour to introduce an uni- 
verſal doubt into all ſubjects of human knowledge 


and enquiry. Do you follow the inſtincts and pro- 


penſities of nature, may they ſay, in aſſenting to the 
veracity of ſenſe? But theſe lead you to believe, 
that the very perception or ſenſible image is the ex- 
ternal object. Do you diſclaim this principle, in 


order to embrace a more rational opinion, that 


the perceptions are only repreſentations of ſome- 


thing external? You here depart from your natural 


propenſities and more obvious ſentiments; and yet 
are not able to ſatisfy your reaſon, which can never 


find any convincing argument from experience to 


prove, that the Perceptions are nne with any 
external objects. | | 


£ 


8 ſceptical topic of a like nature, 
derived from the moſt profound philoſophy; which 


might merit our attention, were it requiſite to dive 
ſo deep, in order to difcover arguments and reaſon- 
ings, which can ſerve ſo little any ſerious purpoſe, 
It is univerſally allowed by modern enquirers, that 
all the ſenſible qualities of objects, fuch as hard, 


ſoft, hot, cold, white, black, c. are merely ſecon- 


dary, and exiſt not in the objects themſelves, but 
are perceptions of the mind, without any external 
archetype or model, which they repreſent. If this 
be allowed, with regard to ſecondary qualities, it 
muſt alſo follow, with regard to the ſuppoſed pri- 
5 _— 
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mary qualities of . extenſion and ſolidity; nor can 
the latter be any more entitled to that denomina- 
tion than the former. The idea of extenſion is en- 
tirely acquired from the ſenſes of ſight and feeling ; 5 
and if all the qualities, perceived by the ſenſes, be 
in the mind, not in the object, the ſame concluſion 
muſt reach the idea of extenſion, which is wholly 
dependent on the ſenſible ideas or the ideas of ſe- 
condary qualities. Nothing can ſave us from this 
concluſion, but the aſſerting, that the ideas of thoſe 
primary qualities are attained by Abſtraction; which, 
if we examine accurately, we ſhall find to be unin- 
telligible, and even abſurd. An extenſion, that is 
neither tangible nor viſible, cannot poſſibly be con- 
ceived: And a tangible or viſible extenſion, which 
is neither hard nor ſoft, black nor white, is equally 
beyond the reach of human conception. Let any 


man try to conceive a triangle in general, which. is 


neither Loceles nor Scalenum, nor has any particular 
length nor proportion of ſides; and he will ſoon. 
perceive. the abſurdity of all the ſcholaſtic notions | 


with regard to abſtraction and general ideas“. 1 


Thus the firſt philoſophical objection to the evi- 
dence of ſenſe or to the opinion of external exiſtence - 
conſiſts in this, that ſuch an opinion, if reſted on 
natural inſtinct, is contrary to reaſon, and if referred 


* See NOTE LN. 


to 
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to ped, is contrary to natural inftin, and at the 

ſame time carries no rational evidence with it, to 

<onvince an impartial enquirer. The ſecond ob- 

| Jection goes farther, and repreſents this opinion as 

contrary to reaſon ; at leaft, if it be a principle of 

| reaſon, that all ſenſible qualities are in the mind, 
not in the _— | | 
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8 may ay very extravagant attempt of the 
ſceptics to deſtroy reaſon by argument and ratioci- 
nation; yet is this the grand ſcope of all their en- 

| quiries and diſputes. They endeayour to find ob- 
jections, both to our abſtract reaſonings, and to 


thoſe which regard matter of fact and exiſtence. 


The chief objeftion againſt all abfra# reaſon- 
3ngs is derived from the ideas of ſpace and time; 
Ideas, which, in common life and to a careleſs view, 
_ are very clear and inteffigible, but when they paſs 
through the ſcrutiny of the profound ſciences (and 
they are the chief object of theſe ſciences) afford 
principles, which feem full of abſurdity and contra- 
dition. No prieffly dugmat, invented on purpoſe 


to tame and ſubdue the rebellious reaſon of man- 


Kind, ever ſhocked common ſenſe more than the 
doctrine of the infinite diviſibility of extenſion, with 
its 3 ; as they are pompouſly diſplayed 


by 
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by all geometricians and metaphyficians, with a 
kind of triumph and exultation. A real quantity, 
infinitely leſs than any finite quantity, containing 


quantities infinitely leſs than itſelf, and ſo on, in 


infinitum; this is an edifice fo bold and prodigious, 
that it is too weighty for any pretended demonſtra- 
tion to ſupport, becauſe it ſhocks the cleareſt and 


moſt natural principles of human reaſon . But 


what renders the matter more extraordinary, is, that 
theſe ſeemingly abſurd opinions are ſupported by a 
chain of reaſoning, the cleareſt and moſt natural; 
nor is it poſſible for us to allow the premiſes with- - 
out admitting the conſequences. Nothing can be 

more- convincing and ſatis factory than all the con- 
cluſions concerning the properties of circles and tri- 
angles; and yet, when theſe are once received, how 
can we deny, that the angle of contact between a 
circle and its tangent is infinitely leſs than any rec- 


tilineal angle, that as you may increaſe the diameter 


of the circle in infinitum, this angle of contact be- 
comes ſtill leſs, even in infinitum, and that the angle 
of contact between other curves and their tangents 
may be infinitely leſs than thoſe between any circle 
and its tangent, and fo on, in infinitum ? The de- 
monſtration of theſe principles ſeems as unexcep- 
tionable as that which proves the three angles of a 
triangle to be equal to two right ones; though the 


* See NOTE [0]. 
latter 


| latter * be . and eaſy, and the * 
big with contradiction and abſurdity. Reaſon here 


ſeems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and 
ſuſpence, which, without the ſuggeſtions of any 
ſceptic, gives her a diffidence of herſelf, and of the 
ground on which ſhe treads. She ſees a full light, 
which illuminates certain places; but that light 
borders upon the moſt profound darkneſs. And be- 
tween: theſe ſhe is ſo dazzled. and confounded, that 
the ſcarcely can pronounce with certainty and Aer 
bnce moemning any one object. Lf an 


25 - The abſurdity of theſe bold eee of che 
abſtract ſciences ſeems to become, if poſſible, Kill 
more palpable with regard to time than extenſion. 


An infinite number of real parts of time, paſſing in 


ſucceſſion, and exhauſted one after another, appears 
a ſo evident a contradiction, that no man, one ſhould 


think, whoſe judgment is not corrupted, inſtead of 


being improved, by the ſciences, would ever. be 
en it. 
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| even with regard to that ſcepticiſm, to which the 
is led by theſe ſeeming abſurdities and contradic- 
| tions.” How any clear, diſtin idea can contain Cir- 

cumftances, contradictory to itſelf, or to any other 
clear, diſtinét idea, is abſolutely incomprehenſible ; 
and 1s, perhaps, as-abſurd as any propoſition, which 
| "I can 
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can be formed. So that nothing can be more ſcep- 
tical, or more full of doubt and heſitation, than 
this ſcepticiſm itſelf, which ariſes from ſome of the 
paradoxical concluſions of geometry or the ſcience | 
of quantity . : 


The ſceptical objections to moral evidence, or to 
the reaſonings concerning matter of fact are either 


popular or philoſophical, The popular objections are 


derived from the natural weaknefs of human un- 


: derſtanding; the contradictory opinions, which 


have been entertained in different ages and nations; 
the variations of our judgment in ſickneſs and 
health, youth and old age, proſperity and adver- 
fity ; the perpetual eontradiction of each particular 
man's opinions and ſentiments ; with many other 
topics of that kind. It is needleſs to inſiſt farther 
on this head. Theſe objections are but weak. For 
as, in common life, we reaſon every moment con- 
cerning fact and exiſtence, and cannot poſſibly ſub- 
fiſt, without continually employing this ſpecies of | 
argument, any popular objections, derived from 
thence, muſt be inſufficient to deſtroy that evidence, 
'The great ſubverter of Pyrrhoni/m or the exceſſive 
principles of ſcepticiſm, is action, and employment, 
and the occupations of common life. Theſe prin- 
ciples may flouriſh and triumph in the ſchools; - 


* See NOTE IE. 
where 
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* * it is, indeed, difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


refute them. But as ſoon as they leave the ſhade, 


and by the preſence of the real objects, which ac- 


tuate our paſſions and ſentiments, are put in oppo- 


fition to the more powerful principles of our na- 


ture, they vaniſh like ſmoak, and leave the moſt de- 


termined e in the ſame condition. as her : 


mortals... 


© The ſeptic, therefore, had better keep in his 
proper ſphere, and diſplay thoſe philo/ephical objec- 
tions, which ariſe from more profound reſearches. 


Here he ſeems to have ample matter of triumph ; 


while he juſtly inſiſts, that all our evidence for any 
matter of fact, which lies beyond the teſtimony of 
ſenſe or memory, is derived entirely from the rela- 
tion of cauſe and effect; that we have no other idea 
of this relation than that of two objects, which have 
been frequently cogjoined together; that we have no 
arguments to convince us, that objects, which have, 
in our experience, been frequently conjoined, will 
likewiſe, in other inſtances, be conjoined in the 
ſame manner; and that nothing leads us to this 
inference but cuſtom or a certain inſtint of our 
nature; which. it is indeed difficult to refiſt, but 
which, like other inſtincts, may be fallacious and 
deceitful. While the ſceptic inſiſts upon theſe topics, 
" he ſhews his force, or rather, indeed, his own and 


our weakneſs ; ns ſeems, for the time at leaſt, to 
dieſtroy 
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deſtroy all aſſurance and conviction. Theſe argu- 
ments might be diſplayed at greater length, if any . 


durable good or benefit to ſociety could ever * 


expected to reſ ule from them. 


For here is the chief * moſt confounding ob- 
jeclion to exce{fve ſcepticiſm, that no durable good 
can ever reſult from it; while it remains in its full 
force and vigour. We need only aſk ſuch a ſceptic, 
What his meaning is? And what he propoſes by all 


| theſe curious reſearches ? He is immediately at a 


loſs, and knows not what to anſwer. A Corgr- 


'NICAN or PTOLEMa1C, who ſupports each his dif- 


ferent ſyſlem of aſtronomy, may hope to produce a 
conviction, which will remain conſtant and durable, 
with his audience. A STtoic or Ericukkax diſ- 


| plays principles, which may not only be durable, 
but which have a mighty effect on conduct and be- 


haviour. But a PrRRHONIAN cannot propoſe, that: 


his philoſophy will have any conſtant influence on 


the mind: Or if it had, that its influence would: 
be beneficial to ſociety. On the contrary, he muſt 
acknowledge, if he will acknowledge any thing, 
that all human life muſt periſh, were his principles- 
univerſally and ſteadily to prevail. All diſcourſe, 
all action would immediately ceaſe; and men re- 


main in a total lethargy, till the neceſſities of nature, 


unſatisfied, put an end to their miſerable exiſtence, 


It 1s dd ſo fatal an event is very little to be 


dreaded, 


M SECTION xm os 
| dreaded. Nature is always too ſtrong for principle. 
And though a PrRRHONIAN may throw himſelf or 
others into a momentary amazement and confuſion 
by his profound reaſonings ; the firſt and moſt trivial 

event in life will put to flight all his doubts /and 
ſeruples, and leave him the ſame, in every point of 
action and ſpeculation, with the philoſophers of 
every other ſect, or with thoſe who never concerned 
themſelves in any philoſophical reſearches. When 
he awakes from his dream, he will be the firſt to 
Join in the laugh againſt himſelf, and to confeſs, 
that all his objections are mere amuſements, and 
can have no other tendency than to ſhow the whim- 
fical condition of mankind, who muſt act and reaſon 
and believe; though they are not able, by. their 
moſt diligent enquiry, to ſatisfy themſelves concern- 
ing the foundation of theſe operations, or to remove 
the objections, which may be raiſed againſt them, 


P A R T II. 


There is, indeed, a more mitigated ſcepticiſm, 
or academical philoſophy, which may be both durable 
and uſeful, and which may, in part, be the reſult of 
this PYxRHoNISM, or exce/ive ſcepticiſm, when its 
undiftinguiſhed doubts are, in ſome meaſure, cor- 
refed by common ſenſe and refleftion, The greateſt 
part of mankind are naturally apt to be affirmative. 
and dogmatical in their opinions ; and while they 

ſee 
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ſee objects only on one fide, and have no idea of 
any counterpoiſing arguments, they throw them- 


ſelves precipitately into- the principles, to which 
they are inclined ; nor have they any indulgence 


_ for. thoſe who (entertain oppoſite ſentiments. To 


heſitate or balance perplexes their underſtandings, 

checks their paſſion, and ſuſpends their actions. | 
They are, therefore, impatient till they eſcape from 
a ſtate, which to them is ſo uneaſy ; and they think, 
that they can never remove themſelves far enough 
from it, by the violence of their affirmations and 
obſtinacy of their belief, But could ſuch dogma- 


_ tical reafoners become ſenſible of the firange in- 


firmities of human underſtanding, even 1n its moſt 


perfect ſtate, and when moſt accurate and cautious 


in its determinations ; ſuch a reflection would na- 


turally inſpire them with more modeſty and reſerve, 


and diminiſh their fond opinion of themſelves, and | 
their prejudice againſt antagoniſts. The illiterate 


may reflect on the diſpoſition of the learned, who, 


amidſt all the advantages of ſtudy and reflection, 
are commonly ſtill diflident in their determinations; 
And if any of the learned are inclined, from their 
natural temper, to haughtineſs and obſtinacy, a 
ſmall tincture of PrxkNOIsu might abate their 


pride, by ſhewing them, that the few advantages, 


which they may have attained over their fellows, 
are but inconſiderable, if compared with the uni- 


verſal perplexity and confuſion, which is inherent 


Vor. 3 2 in 
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in human nature, In general, there is a * of 
doubt, and caution, and modeſty, which, in all kinds 


of ſcrutiny and deciſion, ought * ever to accom- 

| pany ajuſt reaſoner. | „ 
| | Y * 

Another ſpecies. of mitigated ſcepticiſm, which 
may be of advantage to mankind, and which may 
be the natural reſult of the PraxHON IAN doubts 
and ſeruples, is the limitation of our enquiries to 
ſuch ſubjects as are beſt adapted to the narrow ca- 
pacity of human underſtanding. The imagination 
of man is naturally ſublime, delighted with what- 

ever is remote and extraordinary, and running, 
without controul, into the moſt diſtant parts of 
ſpace and time, in order to avoid the objects, which 

cuſtom has rendered too familiar to it. A correct 
Judgment obſerves a contrary method, and avoidin g 
all diſtant and high enquiries, confines itſelf to 
common life, and to ſuch ſubjects as fall under 
daily practice and experience; leaving the more | 
ſublime, topics to the embelliſhment of poets and 
orators, or to the arts of pneſts and politicians. To 
bring us to ſo ſalutary a determination, nothing 


5 can be more ſerviceable, than to be once tho- 


roughly convinced of the force of the PraxRONIAN 
doubt, and of the impoſſibility, chat any thing, but 
the ſtrong power of natural inſtinct, could free us 
from it. Thoſe who have a propenſity to philo- 
ſophy, *in Rl continue their reſearches ; becauſe 


they 


4 
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they reflect, that, beſides the immediate pleaſure, 
attending ſuch an occupation, philoſophical deci- 
ſions are nothing but the reflections of common 
ng methodized and corrected. But they will never 
be tempted to go beyond common life, ſo long as 
they conſider 4. imperfection of thoſe faculties 
which they employ, their narrow reach, and their 
inaccurate operations. While we cannot give a 
ſatisfactory reaſon, why we believe, after a thouſand 
experiments, that a ſtone will fall, or fire burn 
can we ever ſatisfy ourſelves concerning any deter- 
minations, which we may form, with regard to the 
| origin of worlds, and the ſituation of nature, from, 
. 18 eternity! ? | 


This narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, 
is, in every reſpect, ſo reaſonable, that it ſuffices to 
make the ſlighteſt examination into the natural 
powers of the human mind, and to compare them | 
to their objects, in order to recommend it to us. 
We' ſhall then find what are the e * of 

| ſcience . enquiry. | 


1 ſeems to me, that the only objects of the ab- 
ſtract ſciences or of demonſtration are quantity and 
number, and that all attempts to extend this more 
perfect ſpecies of knowledge beyond theſe bounds 
are mere ſophiſtry and illuſion. As the component 
parts of N and number are entirely 3 


2 their 


34 
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their relations become intricate and . and 
nothing can: be more curious, as well as uſeful, than 
to. trace. by a variety of mediums, their equality or 
inequality, through their different appearances. But: 
as all other ideas are clearly diſtinct and different 
from each other, we can never advance: farther, by. 
all our ſerutiny, than to obferve this diverſity, and, 

by an obvious reflection, pronounce one thing not 
to be another. Or if there be any difficulty in theſe 
deciſions, it proceeds entirely from the undeter- 
minate meaning of words, which is correted by 
juſter definitions. That the ſquare of the hypothenuſe: 
is equal to the ſquares of the. other tas ſides, cannot 
be known, let the terms be ever ſo exactly defined, 
without a train of reaſ6ning and enquiry. But to 
convince us of this propoſition, that where there is. 
no property; there can be no injuſtice, it is only neceſ- 
fary to define the terms, and explain injuſtice to be 
a violation of property. I his propoſition is, indeed, 
nothing but a more imperfect definition. It is the 
ſame caſe with all thoſe pretended ſyllogiſtical rea- 
ſonings, which may be found in every other branch 
of learning, except the fciences of quantity and 
number; and. theſe may ſafely, I think, be pro- 
nounced the only erer objects of OT and. 
demonfiration. 5 | 


All othes edguiries of men regard only matter 


of fact and exiſtence ; z, and theſe are evidently in- 


capable. 


o 
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capable of demonſtration. Whatever is may not be. 


No negation of a fact can involve a contradiction. 
The non- exiſtence of any being, without exception, 
is as clear and diſtin an idea as its exiftence. The 
propoſition, which affirms it not to be, however 


| falſe, is no leſs conceivable and intelligible, than 


that which affirms it to be. The caſe is different 


with the ſciences, properly ſo called. Every pro- 


poſition, which is not true, is there confuſed and 


5 unintelligible. That the cube root of 64 18 equal 


to the half of 10, is a falſe propoſition, and can | 
never be diſtinctly conceived. But that Czsax, or 
the angel GABRIEL, or any being never exiſted, 


may be a falſe propoſition, but ſtill is perfectly con- 


N r and implies n no COntradicMion. 


o 


The exiſtence, therefore, of any being can only | 
be proved by arguments from its cauſe or its effect; 


and theſe arguments are founded entirely on experi- 


ence. If we reaſon à priori, any thing may appear 


able to produce any thing. The falling of a pebble 


may, for aught we know, extinguiſh the ſun; or 
the wiſh of a man controul the planets in their or- 


bits. It is only experience, which teaches us the 


nature and bounds of cauſe and effect, and enables 
us to infer the exiſtence of one object from that of 


another. Such 1s the foundation of moral reaſon- 


V 
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; | ing, which 8 the 3 part of 1 8 
ledge, and is the ſource of all bunſan action and 


behaviour. 


- Moral reaſonivgs are either concerning ane | 
or general facts. All deliberations in life regard 
the former; as allo all diſquifitions in hiſtory, chro- 
_ nology, geography, and aſtronomy, | 


Tahhe ſciences, which treat of general facts, are 
politics, natural philoſophy, phyſic, chymiſtry, Cc. 
| where the qualities, cauſes, and effects of a whole 
5 ſpecies of objects are enquired i into. 


Divinity or N as it —— the exiſtence 
of a Deity, and the immortality of ſouls, is com- 
poſed partly of reaſonings concerning particular, 
partly concerning general facts. It has a foundation 
in rea/on, ſo far as it is ſupported by experience. 
ut its beſt and moſt ſolid n, is 1 and 


divine revelation. 


| . Morals and criticiſm are not ſo properly objects 
of the underſtanding as of taſte and ſentiment. 
Beauty, whether moral or natural, is felt, more 
properly than perceived. Or if we reaſon concern- 
ing it, and endeavour to fix its flandard, we regard 


a new fact, viz, the general taſte of mankind, or 
ſome 


ae ſuch fact, which may be the object of reaſon- 
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4 


ing-and enquiry, 


When we run over libraries, perſuaded of theſe 


principles, what havoc muſt we make? If we take 
in our hand any volume; of divinity or ſchool 


metaphyſics, for inſtance; let us aſk, Does it con- 
tain any abſtract reaſoning concerning quantity or num- 
Ber? No. Does it contain any experimental reaſoning 
concerning matters of fat and exiſtence? No. Com- 
mit it then to the flames: For it can contain no- 


thing but ſophiſtry and illuſion, 
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1. 8 OM E objects produce immediately an agree · 
able ſenſation, by the original ſtructure 4 
our organs, and are thence denominated Goop; as 
others, from their immediate diſagreeable ſenſation, 
acquire. the appellation of Evit. Thus moderate 
warmth is agreeable and good; exceſſive heat pain- 


ful and evil. 


Some objects again, by being naturally con form- 


able or contrary to paſſion, excite an agreeable or 


painful ſenſation ; and are thence called Good or 


Evil. The puniſhment of an adverſary, by grati- 


fying revenge, is good; the ſickneſs of a compa- 
nion, by affecting friendſhip, i is evil. 15 
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2. All good or evil, whence- ever it ariſes, pro- 
duces various paſſions and affections, according to 
the light in which it is ſurveyed. 


When good is certain or very probable, it pro- 
duces Jor: When evil is in the ſame ſituation, 
there ariſes Guiey or "BOP ROW. | 


When either good or evil is uncertain, it gives 
riſe to Fear or Ho E, according to the degrees of 
of uncertainty on one ſide or the other, 


Dxs1Re ariſes from good conſidered ſimply ; and 
Avkxsiox, from evil. The WII IL. exerts itſelf, 
when either the preſence of the good or abſence of 
the evil may. be attained by any action of the mind 
or body. 


3. None of theſe paſſions ſeem to contain any 
thing curious or remarkable, except Hope and Fear, 
Which, being derived from the probability of any 
good or evil, are mixed paſſions, that merit our 
"attention. | 


Probability ariſes from an oppoſition of contrary 
chances or cauſes, by which the mind is not al- 
lowed to fix on either ſide; but i 1s inceſſantly toſſed 
from one to another, and is determined, one mo- 


dent, to conſider an _—_ as exiſtent, and another 
moment 
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moment as the contrary. The imagination or un- 
derſtanding, call it which you pleaſe, fluctuates be- 
tween the oppoſite views; and though perhaps it 
may be oftener turned to one fide than the other, -it 
is impoſlible for it, by reaſon of the oppoſition. of 
cauſes or chances, to reſt on either. The pro and 
con of the queſtion alternately prevail; and the 
mind, ſurveying the ohjects in their oppoſite cauſes, 
finds ſuch a contrariety as Wer all certainty or 
eſtabliſhed opinion. 


Suppoſe, then, that the object, concerning which | 
we are doubtful, produces either deſire or averſion ; ; 
it is evident, that, according as the mind turns 
itſelf to one ſide or the other, it muſt feel a mo- 
mentary impreſſion of joy or ſorrow. An object, 
whoſe exiſtence we deſire, gives ſatisfaction, when 
we think of thoſe cauſes, which produce it; and 
for the ſame reaſon, excites grief or uneaſineſs from 
the oppoſite conſideration. So that, as the under- 
ſtanding, in probable queſtions, is divided between 
the contrary points of view, the heart muſt in the 
ſame manner be divided nn. e emotions. 

3 if we 3 = 1 1 1 we mall c 
obſerve, that, with regard to the Faente it is not 
like a wind inſtrument of muſic, which, in running 
over all the notes, immediately loſes the ſound when 
the breath ceaſes; but rather reſembles a ſtring- 
inſtrument, 
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inſtrument, where, after each ſtroke, the vibrations 
ſtill retain ſome ſound, which gradually and in- 
ſenſibly decays. The imagination is extremely 
quick and agile; but the paſſions, in compariſon, 
are flow and reſtive: For which reaſon, when any 
et is Preſented, which affords a variety of views 

to the one and emotions to the other; though the 
fancy may change its views with great celerity ; 
each ſtroke will not produce a clear and diſtin note 
| of paſſion, but the one paſſion will always be mixed 
and confounded with the other. According as the 
probability inclines to good or evil, the paſſion of 
grief or joy predominates in the compoſition; and 
theſe paſſi ions being intermingled by means of the 
contrary, views of the imagination, produce by the 
union the paſſions of Og or fear, 


7 As this theory ſeems to carry its own evidence 
ang with it, we mall be more conciſe in our 


1 


The — of fear Ke hope may wiſe, when 
_ chances are equal on both ſides, and no ſuperi- 
ority can be diſcovered in one above the other. 
Nay, in this ſituation the [paſſions are rather the 
_ ſtrongeſt, as the mind has then the leaſt founda- 
tion to reſt upon, and is toſt with the greateſt un- 
certainty. Throw in a faperior degree of proba- 


a to 4 ſide of grief, you I that 
pa | paſſion 
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paſſion, diffuſe itſelf over the compoſition, and tinc- 


ture it into fear, Increaſe the probability, and by 
that means the grief; the fear prevails ſtill more 


and more, till at laſt it runs inſenſibly, as the joy 
continually diminiſhes, into pure grief. After you 


Have brought it to this ſituation, diminiſh the grief, 
'by a contrary operation to that, which encreaſed it, 
to wit, by diminiſhing the probability on the me- 
lancholy fide; and you will ſee the paſſion clear 


every moment, *till it changes inſenſibly into hope ; 


which again runs, by ſlow degrees, into joy, as you 
Increaſe that part of the compoſition, by the in- 


.creafe of the probability. Are not theſe as plain 
proofs, that the paſſions of fear and hope are mix- 
tures of grief and joy, as in · opties it is a proof, that 


aà coloured ray of the ſun, paſſing through a priſm, 


is a compoſition of two others, when, as you diminiſh 
or increaſe the quantity of either, you find it pre- 
vail N more or leſs, in the compo- 


ſition ? + 


F. Probability is of two kinds; either when the 


i object is itſelf uncertain, and to be determined by 
chance; or when, though the object be already 
- Certain, yet it is uncertain to our judgment, which 
finds a number of proofs or preſumptions on each 
' fide of the queſtion. Poth theſe kinds of probability 
cauſe fear and hope ; which muſt proceed from that 
property, ir 10 Vieh they agree ; ; namely, the un- 


certainty 


„ * 


* vv 
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certainty and fluctuation which they beſtow on the 
paſſion, by that contrariety of views, which i is com- 


mon to both. 


6. It is a . good or evil, which commonly 


cauſes hope or fear; becauſe probability, producing 
an inconſtant and wavering ſurvey of an obje&,  oc- 
caſions naturally a like mixture and uncertainty of 


paſſion, But we may obſerve, that, wherever, from 

other cauſes, this mixture can be produced, the paſ- 
fions of fear and hope will ariſe, even — there 
be no probability. | 


An evil, conceived as barely be ſometimes 
produces fear; eſpecially if the evil be very great. 
A man cannot think of exceffive pain and torture 
without trembling, if he runs the leaft riſque of ſuf- 
fering them. The ſmallneſs of the probability is 
compenſated by the greatneſs of the evil. | 


But even impeſſible evils cauſe fear; as when we 


tremble on the brink of a precipice, though we 


know ourſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, and have it 
in our choice, whether we will advance a ſtep far- 
ther. The immediate preſence of the evil influ- 
ences the imagination and produces a ſpecies of be- 
lief; but being oppoſed by the reflection on our 
ſecurity, that belief is immediately retracted, and 


| cauſes the ſame kind of paſſion, as when, from a 
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pin of chances, contrary paſſions : are | 2 


duced, 


Evils, which are certain, have ſometimes the 


ſame effect as the poſlible or impoſſible. A man; in 


a ſtrong priſon, without the leaſt means of eſcape, 
trembles at the thoughts of the rack, to which he 


1s ſentenced. The evil is here fixed in itſelf; but 


the mind has not courage to fix upon it; and this 
fluctuation gives riſe to a paſſion of a fimilar appear- 


ance with fear. 6 

7. But it is not only where good or evil is uncer- 
tain as to its exz/ence, but alſo as to its ind, that fear 
or hope ariſes. If any one were told that one of 


his ſons is ſuddenly killed; the paſſion, occaſioned 


by this event, would not {ſettle into grief, till he 


got certain information which of his ſons he had 


loſt. Though each fide of the queſtion produces 


here the ſame paſſion; that paſſion cannot ſettle, 


but receives from the imagination, which is un- 
fixed, a tremulous unſteady motion, reſembling che 
mixture and contention of grief ad; joy. 


8. Thus all kinds of uncertainty have a ſtrong 


connexion with fear, even though they do not cauſe 


any oppoſition of pallions, by the oppoſite views, 


which they preſent to us. Should I leave a friend in 
any malady, I ſhould feel more anxiety upon his 


account, 


oo wy e ww rw ai) 


= 


is Hl _| ow mn hooke. 
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account, than if he were preſent ; though perhaps 
Jam not only incapable of giving kim aſſiſtance, 
but likewiſe of judging concerning the event of his 


ſickneſs. There are a thouſand little circumſtances - 


of his ſituation and condition, which I defire to 

know 5 and the knowledge of them would prevent 

that fluctuation and uncertainty, ſo nearly allied to 
fear. Horace has remarked this phænomenon. 


Ut affidens implumibus pullus avis 
Serpentũm allaꝑſus timet, 
Magis relictis; non, ut adfit, auxili 
Latura plus praſentibu . 


A virgin on her bridal-night goes to bed full of 

fears and apprehenſions, though ſhe expects nothing 
but pleaſure. ' The confuſion of wiſhes and joys, 
the newneſs and greatneſs of the unknown event, 
ſo embarraſs the mind, that it knows not in what 
. or paſſion to fx itſelf. 


9. Concerning che mixture 55 ace tions, we may 
"remark, in general, that when contrary paſſions ariſe 
from objects nowiſe connected together, they take 
place alternately. Thus when a man is afflicted for 
the loſs of a law- ſuit, and joyful for the birth of a 
ſon, the mind, running from the agreeable to the 
ealamitous object; with whatever celerity it may 

Prem this motion, Can ſcarcely temper the one 
= | affection 
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affection with the other, and remain between them 
in a a ſtare of indifference. | 


It more re cally attains that ahm Munten, when the 
fame event is of a mixed nature, and contains ſome- 
thing adverſe and ſomething proſperous in its dif. 
ferent circumſtances. For in that caſe, both the 
paſſions, mingling with each other by means of the 
relation, often become mutually deſtructive, and 
leave the mind in perfect tranquillity. 


But ſuppoſe, that the object is not a compound of 
good and evil, but is conſidered as probable or im- 
probable in any degree; in that caſe the contrary 
paſſions will both of them be preſent at once in the 
ſoul, and inſtead of balancing and tempering each 
other, will ſubſiſt together, and by their union, 
produce a third — or affection, ſuch as hope 
A 


The influence of the relations of ideas (which we 
ſhall afterwards explain more fully) is plainly ſeen 
in this affair. In contrary paſſions, if the objects 
be zorally different, the paſſions are like two oppoſite 
_ liquors in different bottles, which have no influence 
on each other. If the objects be intimately con- 
need, the paſſions are like an alcali and an acid, 
which, being mingled, deſtroy each other. If the 
relation be more — and conſiſts in the con- 

es 
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e ef wm fan ect e paliins ewe 
like oil and vinegar, which, however 3 ne- 


ver perfectly unite and i nn 


The eſſect of a mixture of paſſions; when one of 
them is predominant, and ſwallows up the E Li 
* be Seer eg afterwards. | 


82 Cf. 1 

1. BES4A.ĩ ES thoſe paſſions e me which 
ariſe from a direct purſuit of good and averffon to 
evil, there are others which are of a more compli- 
cated nature, and imply more than one view or con- 
fideration. Thus Pride is a certain ſatisfaction in 


_ ourſelves; on account of ſome accompliſhment or 


poſſeſſion, which we enjoy : Humility, on the other 
hand, is a diſſatisfaction with ourfelves, on account 
of ſome defect or  Infirmity. 


:\ Jin or Priendfip is a — in a 
on account of his N or ſervices 2 
Hatred, the bony ors n een, 


* 1 Abtes of ee diet is an 4 
diſtinction to be made between the oe of the paſ- 


ſion and its casi. The object of pride and humility 


is ſelf: The cauſe of the paſſion is ſome excellence 
in the former caſe; ſome fault, in the latter. The 
Neri, * | object 
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object of love and hatred is ſome other perſon : The 
cauſes, in like , are 1 nee or 
faults, ; Fey | 


With regard to all theſe paſſions, the cauſes are 

what excite the emotion ; the obje& is what. the 
mind directs its view to when the emotion is ex- 
cited, Our merit, for inſtance, raiſes pride; and 
it is efſential to pride to turn our view on ourſelf 
with complacency and ſatisfaction. 


Now as the cauſes of theſe paſſions are very nu- 
merous and various, though their obje& be uniform 
and fimple ; it may be a ſubje& of curioſity to con- 
fider, what that circumſtance is, in which all theſe 
various cauſes. agree; or,. in other words, what is 
the real efficient cauſe of the en, We ſhall 


begin with pride aud humility. 


3. In order to en the cauſes of theſe paſſions, 
we muſt reflect on certain principles, which, though 
they have a mighty influence on every operation, 
both of the underſtanding and paſſions, are not com- 
monly much inſiſted on by philoſophers. The firſt 
of theſe is the af#ciation of ideas, or that principle, 

by which we make an eaſy tranſition from one idea 
to another, However uncertain and changeable 
our thoughts may be, they are not entirely without 
rule and method in their changes, They uſually 
paſs. 


9 
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paſs with regularity, from one ele, to what re · 
ſembles it, is contiguous to it, or produced by it -. 
When one idea is preſent to the imagination, any 
other, united by theſe relations, naturally follows 
it, and enters with more facility, by means of that 
introduction. | 


The /econd property, which I ſhall obſerve in 


| the human mind, is a like aſſociation of impreſ- 
ſions or emotions. All re/embling impreſſions are. 


connected together; and no ſooner one ariſes, than 
the reſt naturally follow. Grief and diſappoint- 
ment give riſe to anger, anger to envy, envy to ma- 
lice, and malice to grief again. In like manner, 
our temper, when elevated with joy, naturally 
throws itſelf into love, 2 courage, pride, 
and other reſembling affections. „„ 

In the third place, it is obſervable of theſe two 
kinds of affociation, that they very much aſſiſt and 
forward each other, and that the tranſition is more 
eaſily made, where they both concur in the fame 
object. Thus, a man, who, by any injury received 
from another, is very much diſcompoſed and ruffled 
in his temper, is apt to find a hundred ſubjects of 
Hatred, diſcontent, impatience, fear, and other un- 
eaſy paſſions ; _ ag if he can diſcover _ 


® See r concerning Human Underflanding, Sect. . 
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ſubjects in or near the perſon, who was the obſect 
of his firſt emotion. Thoſe principles, which for- 
ward the tranſition of ideas, here concur with thoſe 
which operate on the pafflons; and both, uniting 
in one action, beſtow on the mind a "ne im- 


| : pulſe, 


Upon this deeafion I may cite a paſſage from an 
clegant writer, who expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing manner: As the fancy delights in every 
& thing, that is great, ſtrange, or beautiful, and is 
« {till the more pleaſed the more it finds of theſe 
ic perſections 3 in the /ame object, ſo it is capable of 
& receiving new ſatisfaction by the afliſtance of ano- 
« ther ſenſe, Thus, any continual ſoand, as the 
4 mufic of birds, or a fall of waters, awakens every 
«© moment the mind of the beholder, and makes him- 
c more attentive to the ſeveral beauties of the place, 
6 that lie before him. Thus, if there ariſes a fra- 
| 14 « grancy of ſmells or perfumes, they heighten the 

« pleaſure of the imagination, and make even the 
«+ colours and verdure of the landſcape appear more 
< apreeable ;. for the ideas of both ſenſes recom- 
mend each other, and are pleaſanter together 
« than where they enter the mind ſeparately: As 
« the different colours of a picture, when they are 
« well On et off one W and receive an. 
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60 additional beauty from the n of the fitua- 


tion. In theſe phznomena, we may remark the 


aſſociation both of impreſſions and ideas; as well: as 
the mutual aſſiſtance theſe aſſociations lend to each 


other. 


4. It ſeems to me, that both theſe ſpecies of rela- 


tion have place in producing Pride or Humility, and 


are the real, efficient cauſes of the paſſion. 


With regard to the firſt b that of dons 
there can be no queſtion. Whatever we are proud 
of muſt, in ſome manner, belong to us. It is always 
our knowledge, aur ſenſe, beauty, poſſeſſions, family, 
on which we value ourſelves. Self, which 1s the 
object of the paſſion, muſt ſtill be related to that qua- 
lity or circumſtance, which cauſes the paſſion. There 


muſt be a connexion between them; an eaſy tran- 


ſition of the imagination; or a facility of the con- 
ception in paſſing from one to the other. Where 
this connexion is wanting, no object can either ex- 
cite pride or humility ; and the more you weaken 
the connexion, the more you weaken the paſhon. 


5. The only ſubject of enquiry is, whether there 
be a like relation of impreſſions or ſentiments, . 
wherever pride or humility is felt ; whether the cir- 
cumſtance, which cauſes the paſſion, produces ante- 


e a ſentiment ſimilar to the paſſion; and 


ä whether 


wwe 
whether there be an ay transfuſion of the one Ines 
| the other, | | 


The feeling or be of pride is agreeable; 
of humility, painful, An agreeable ſenſation is, 
therefore, related to the former; a painful, to the 
latter, And if we find, after examination, that 
every object, which produces pride, produces alſo 
a ſeparate pleaſure ; and every object, which cauſes 
Humility, excites in like manner a ſeparate uneaſi- 
neſs ; we muſt allow, in that caſe, that the preſent 
cheory is fully proved and aſcertained. The double 
relation of ideas and ſentiments will be acknow- 
om ged inconteſtable. 


6. To begin with perſonal merit and demerit, the 
moſt obvious cauſes of theſe paſſions ; it would be 


i entirely foreign to our preſent purpoſe to examine 
the foundation of moral diſtinctions. It is ſufficient 


to obſerve, that the foregoing theory concerning 
the origin of the paſſions may be defended on any 
hypotheſis. The moſt probable ſyſtem, which has 

been advanced to explain the difference between 
vice and virtue, 1s, that ejther from a primary con- 
Bitutjon of nature, or from a ſenſe of public or pri- 
vate intereſt, certain characters, upon the very view 
and contemplation, produce uneaſineſs ; and others, 


in like manner, excite Pure. The uneaſineſs 
and 
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and ſatisfaction, produced in the ſpectator, are eſ- 

ſential to vice and virtue. To approve of a cha- 
racer, is to feel a delight upon its appearance. To 
diſapprove of it, is to be ſenſible of an uneaſineſs. 
The pain and pleaſure, therefore, being, in a man- 
ner, the primary ſource of blame or praiſe, muſt alſa 
be the cauſes of all their effects; and conſequently, 
the cauſes of pride and humility, which are the un» 
avoidable attendants of that diſtinQion, 


But ſuppoſing this theory of morals ſhould not be 
received; it is ftill evident that pain and pleaſure, | 
if not the ſources of moral diſtinctions, are at leaſt 

| inſeparable from them. A generous and noble cha- 
racter affords a ſatisfaction even in the ſurvey ; and 
when preſented to us, though only in a poem or 
fable, never fails to charm and delight us. On the 
other hand, cruelty and treachery diſpleaſe from 
their very nature; nor is it poſſible ever to reconcile 
us to theſe qualities, either in ourſelves or others. 
Virtue, therefore, produces always a pleaſure diftin& 
from the pride or ſelf. ſatisfaction which attends it : 
Vice, an uneaſineſs ſeparate from the VIE or 
7 remorſe. 


But a high or low conceit of ourſelves ariſes not 
from thoſe qualities alone of the mind, which, ac- 
cording to common ſyſtems of ethics, have been 
defined parts of moral duty; but from any other, 

| R 4 which 


* 
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. which have a connexion with pleaſure or unealineſs, 
Nothing flatters our vanity more than the talent of 
«pleaſing by our wit, good humour, or any other ac- 
. compliſhment; and nothing gives us a more ſenſible 
- mortification, than a diſappointment in any attempt 
of that kind. No one has ever been able to tell pre- 
. ciſely, what uu is, and to ſhew why ſuch a ſyſtem of 
thought muſt be received under that denomination, 
and ſuch another rejected. It is by taſte alone we can 
decide concerning it; nor are we poſſeſt of any other 
Kandard, by which we can form a judgment of this 
nature. Now what is this ae, from which true and 

- falſe wit in a manner receive their being, and with- 
| "out which no thought can have a title to either of 
theſe denominations ? It is plainly nothing but a 
ſenſation of pleafure from true wit, and of diſguſt 
from falſe, without our being able to tell the reaſons 
of that ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs. The power of 
exciting theſe oppoſite ſenſations is, therefore, the 
very eſſence of true or falſe wit; and conſequently, 
' the cauſe of that vanity or mortification, which ariſes 


from one or "the other. 


7. wy of all kinds gives us a 8 delight 
and ſatisfaction; as deformity. produces pain, upon 
Whatever ſubje@ it may be placed, and whether 
ſurveyed in an animate or inanimate object. If the 
beauty or deformity belong to our own face, ſhape, 
or 1 this pts or 6 is converted 


1 into 
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into pride or humility ; as having in this caſe all 
the circumſtances requiſite to produce a perfect tran- 
ſition, according to the preſent theory. 


It would ſeem, that the very eſſence of beauty 
conſiſts in its power of producing pleaſure, All its 
effets, therefore, muſt proceed from this circum- 
| ſtance: And if beauty is fo univerſally the ſubject 
of vanity, it is only from its being the cauſe of 
pleaſure. | 


Concerning all other bodily accompliſhments, we 
may obſerve in general, that whatever in ourſelves 
1s either uſeful, beautiful, or ſurprizing, is an obje& 
of pride; and the contrary, of humility. Tbeſe 
qualities agree in producing a ſeparate. pleaſure; 
and agree in nothing elſe. | 


We are vain of the ſurprizing adventures which 
we have met with, the eſcapes which we have made, 
the dangers to which we have been expoſed ; as 
well as of our ſurprizing feats of vigour and activity. 
Hence the origin of vulgar lying; where men, with · 
out any intereſt, and merely out of vanity, heap up 
a a number of extraordinary events, which are either 
the fictions of their brain; or, if true, have no con- 
nexion- with themſelves. Their fruitful invention 
ſupplies them with a variety of adventures; and 
where that talent is wanting, they appropriate ſuch 
e | as 
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as belong to others, in order to gratify their vanity : 
For between that paſſion, and the ſentiment of 
pleaſure, there i is always a cloſe connexion, 


8. But though pride and humility have the qua- 
Jities of our mind and body, that is, of ſelf, for 
their natural and more immediate cauſes; we find 
by experience, that many other objects produce theſe 
affections. We found vanity upon houſes, gardens, 
equipage, and other external objects; as well as 
upon perſonal merit and accom pliſhments, This 
happens when external objects acquire any particular 
relation to ourſelves, and are aſſociated or connected 
with us. A beautiful fiſh in the ocean, a well · pro- 
portioned animal in a foreſt, and indeed, any thing, 
which neither belongs nor is related to us, has no 
manner of influence on our vanity; whatever extra- 
ordinary qualities it may be endowed with, and 
whatever degree of ſurprize and admiration it may 
naturally occaſion. It muſt be ſomeway aſſociated 
with us, in order to touch our pride. Its idea muſt 
hang, in a manner, upon that of ourſelves; and the 
tranſition from one to the other muſt be eaſy and 
natural. 


Men are vain of the beauty either of their eoun- 
try, or their county, or even of their pariſh, Here 
the idea of beauty plainly produces à pleaſure. 
This pleaſure 1s related to pride. The object or 

cauſe 
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eauſe of this pleaſure is, by the ſuppoſition, related 
to ſelf, the object of pride. By this double rela- 
tion of ſentiments and ideas, a tranſition is made 
from one to the other. 


Mien are alſo vain of the happy temperature of 
the elimate, in which they are born; of the fertility 
of their native ſoil; of the goodneſs of the wines, 
fruits, or victuals, produced by it; of the ſoftneſs 
or force of their language, with other particulars of 
that kind. Theſe objects have plainly a reference 
to the pleaſures of the ſenſes, and are originally 
eonſidered as agreeable to the feeling, taſte, or hear- 
ing. How could they become cauſes of pride, ex- 
0 cept by means of that tranſition above explained ? 


There are ſome, who diſcover a vanity of an op- 
polite kind, and affe& to depreciate their own 
country, in compariſon of thoſe, to which they have 
travelled. Theſe perſons find, when they are at 
home, and ſurrounded with their countrymen, that 
the ſtrong relation between them and their own na- 
tion is ſhared with ſo many, that it is in a manner 
loſt to them; whereas, that diſtant relation to a 
foreign country, which is formed by their having 
ſeen it, and lived in it, is augmented by their con- 
ſidering how few have done the ſame. For this rea- 
ſon, = always admire the beauty, utility, and 

rarity 


/ 
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rarity of what they met with d, 3 What 
they find at honie. | > 20 


Since we can be vain of a country, climate, or 
any inanimate object, which bears a relation to us; 
it is no wonder we ſhould be vain of the qualities 
of thoſe, who are connected with us by blood or 
friendſhip. Accordingly we find, that any qualities 
which, when belonging to ourſelf, produce pride, 
produce alſo, in a leſs degree, the ſame affection, 
when diſcovered in perſons, related to us. The 

beauty, addreſs, merit, credit, and honours of their 
kindred are carefully diſplayed by the proud, and 
are conſiderable ſources of their vanity, 


As we are proud of riches in ourſelves, we defire, 
an order to gratify our vanity, that every one, who 
has any connexion with us, ſhould likewiſe be poſ- 
Jeſt of them, and are aſhamed of ſuch as are mean 
or poor among our friends and relations. Our fore- 
fathers being conceived as our neareſt relations ; 
every one naturally affects to be of a good family, 
.and to be deſcended from a long en of rich 
and honourable anceſtors, 


Thoſe, who boaſt of the antiquity of their fami- 
Lies, are glad when they can join this circumſtance, 
that their anceſtors, for many generations, have 


been uninterrupted proprietors of the /ame portion 
* of P 
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of land, and that their family has never changed its 
poſſeſſions, or been tranſplanted into any other coun- 
ty or provinee. It is an additional ſubject of va- 
nity, when they can boaſt, that theſe poſſeſſions have 
been tranſmitted through a deſcent, compoſed en- 
tirely of males, and that the honours and fortune 
have never paſſed through any female. Let us en- 
deavour ts explain theſe n ee from the fore- 
nn” | 


When any one values himſelf on the antiquity of 
his family, the ſubjects of his vanity are not merely 
the extent of time and number of anceſtors (for in 
that reſpe& all mankind are alike) but theſe circum- 
ſtances, joined to the riches and credit of his an- 
ceſtors, which are ſuppoſed to reflect a luſtre on him- 
ſelf, upon account of his connexion with them. 
Since therefore the paſſion depends on the connex- 
ion, whatever ſtrengthens the connexion muſt alſo 
encreaſe the paſſion, and whatever weakens the con- 
nexion muſt diminiſh the paſſion. But it is evident, 
that the ſameneſs of the poſſeſſions muſt ſtrengthen 
the relation of ideas, arifing from blood and kin- 
dred, and convey the fancy with greater facility 
from one generation to another; from the remoteſt 
anceſtors to their poſterity, who are both their heirs 
and their defcendants. By this facility, the ſenti- 
ment is tranſmitted more entire, and - excites a 
grea tet degree of pride and vanity. 


The 
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- The caſe is the ſame with the tranſmiſſion of tha 
honours and fortune, through a ſucceſſion of males, 
without their paſſing through any female. It is an 
obvious quality of human nature, that the imagina- 
tion naturally turns to whatever is important and 
conſiderable; and where two objects are preſented, 
a ſmall and a great, it uſually leaves the former, 
and dwells entirely on the latter. This is the rea- 
ſon, why children commonly bear their father's name, 
and are eſteemed to be of a nobler or meaner birth, 
according to his family. And though the mother 


ſhould be poſſeſt of ſuperior qualities to the father, 


as often happens, the general rule prevails, notwith- 
ſtanding the exception, according to the doctrine, 
which ſhall be explained afterwards. Nay, even 
when a ſuperiority of any kind is ſo great, or when 
any other reaſons: have ſuch an effect, as to make 
the children rather repreſent the mother's family 
than the father's, the general rule ſtill retains an 
efficacy, ſufficient to weaken the relation, and make 
a kind of breach in the line of anceſtors. The 
imagination runs not along them with the ſame fa- 
cility, nor is able to transfer the honour and credit 


of the anceſtors to their poſterity of the ſame name 


and family ſo readily, as when the tranſition is con- 
formable to the general rule, and paſſes through 
the male line, from father to ſon, or from brother 
to brother, | 

9. But 


* 
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9. But property, as it gives us the fulleſt power 
and authority over any object, is the relation, which 
has the greateſt influence on theſe paſſions. 


t Every thing, belonging to a vain man, is the beſt 
that is any where to be found. His houſes, equi- 
page, furniture, cloaths, horſes, hounds, excel all 


— others in his conceit; and it is eaſy to obſerve, 
5 that, from the leaſt advantage in any of theſe, 
I he draws a new fubject of pride and vanity, His 
- wine, if you will believe him, has a finer flavour | 
1 than any other; his cookery is more exquiſite; his 
. table more orderly ; his ſervants more expert; the 


air, in which he lives, more healthful ; the ſoil, 
which he cultivates, more fertile; his fruits ripen 
' earlier, and to greater perfection: Such a thing is 
ö remarkable for its novelty ; ſuch another for its an- 
tiquity : This is the workmanſhip of a famous 

artiſt; that belonged once to fuch a prince or great 

man. All objects, in a word, which are uſeful, 
beautiful, or ſarprizing, or are related to ſuch, 

may, by means of property, give riſe to this paſſion, 

Theſe all agree in giving pleaſure. This alone is 
common to them; and therefore muſt be the qua- 

lity, that produces the paſſion, which is their com- 

mon effect. As every new inſtance is a new argu- 

ment, and as the inſtances are here without number; 


— 
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i would ſeem, that this theory it ns con- 
firmed by n. W aig 


Riches imply the power of acquiring whatever is 
agreeable; and as they comprehend many particular 
objects of vanity, neceſſarily become one * the chief 
—— ee 


4 


Lk Our 3 of al 5 are frongly 1 
fected by ſociety and ſympathy, and it is almoſt 
impoſſible for us to ſupport any principle or ſenti- 
ment, againſt the univerſal conſent of every one, 
with whom we have any friendſhip or correſpond- 
ence. But of all our opinions, thoſe, which we 
- form in our own favour ; however lofty or preſum- 
ing; are, at bottom, the fraileſt, and the moſt 
eaſily ſhaken by the contradiction and oppoſition of 
others. Our great concern, in this caſe, makes us 
ſoon alarmed, and keeps our paſſions upon the 
watch: Our conſciouſneſs of partiality ſtill makes 
us dread a miſtake: And the very difficulty of 
judging concerning an object, which is never ſet 
at a due diſtance from us, nor is ſeen in a. proper 
point of view, makes us hearken anxiouſly. to the 
| opinions of others, who are better qualified to form 
juſt opinions concerning us. Hence that ſtrong love 
of fame, with which all mankind are poſſeſt. It is 
in order to fix and confirm their favourable opinion 


of themſelves, not: from any original paſſion, that 


> | 4b they 
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they ſeek the applauſes of others. And when a man 


deſires to be praiſed, it is ſor the ſame reaſon; that 
a beauty is pleaſed with ſurveying herſelf in a fa- 


vourable looking: glaſs, and ſeeing the reflection of 
her own ns. . . 


N Though it be difficult, in all points of Cracale- 
tion, to diſtinguiſh a cauſe, which encreaſes an effect, 


from one, which ſolely produces it; yet in the pre- 


ſent caſe the phænomena ſeem pretty ſtrong and 
ſatisfactory in confirmation of the foregoing oo 
ciple. 5 | 


We receive a much greater ſatisfaction from the 
approbation of thoſe whom we ourſelves eſteem and 


approve of, than of thoſe whom we contemn and 
deſpiſe. 


When eſteem. is obtained after a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance, it gratifies our vanity in a pe- 
culiar manner, 


'The ſuffrage of thoſe, who are ſhy and back- 


'ward in giving praiſe, is attended with an addi- 
tional reliſh and enjoyment, if we can obtain it in . 
our favour. 


« 


Where a great man is delicate in his choice of 


favourites, every one courts with greater earneſtneſs 


his countenance and protection. 


- Ver, III. ne * - _ Praiſs ; 


for from the nature of the * 179 
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Praiſe never gives us much pleaſure, unleſs it con- 
cur with our own opinion, and ol us . thoſe 
ATTY in which we . . tas 


4 


Theſe 1 . $0 "OA. ; that a che la 


vourable ſuffrages of the world are regarded only as 


authorities, or as confirmations of our own opinion. 
And if the opinions of others haye more influence in 
this ſubject than in any other, it is eaſily . 


9 


11. Thus 5 object, hens related to1 us, , and 
whatever pleaſure they produce, are able to excite a 
great degree of pride or ſelſ. ſatisfaction; unleſs they 


de alſo obvious to others, and engage the approba- 


tion of the ſpectators. What diſpoſition of mind fo 


_ deſirable as the peaceful, reſigned, contented; which 


readily ſubmits to all the diſpenſations of provi- 


- dence, and preſerves a conſtant ſerenity amidſt the | 


greateſt misfortunes and diſappointments ? Yet this 
diſpoſition, tho* acknowledged to be a virtue or ex- 


cellence, is ſeldom the foundation of great vanity or 
ſelf applauſe ; having no brilliancy or exterior luſtre, 


and rather cheering the heart, than animating the 
behaviour and converſation. The caſe 1s the ſame 


with many other qualities of the mind, body, or for- 


tune; and this circumſtance, as well as the double 


relations above mentioned, muſt be admitted to be 
* rand in the Og of theſe paſſions. 


A ſecond 


11 ae ˙ ˙ QA . ̃ͤ , ate ] ot a. 
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4 A ſecond circumſtance, which is of conſequence 

| in this affair, is the conſtancy and durableneſs of the 

object. What is very caſual and inconſtant, beyond 
the common courſe of human affairs, gives little Joys 
and leſs pride. We are not much fatisfied with 

F the thing itſelf; and are fill lefs apt to feel an 
new degree of ſelf- ſatisfaction upon its account. 

We foreſee and anticipate its change ; which makes 

, us little ſatisfied with the thing itſelf: We com- 
pare it to ourfelves, whoſe exiſtence is more durable 

by which means its inconſtancy appears ſtill greater. 
It ſeems ridiculous to make ourſelves the object of a 
paſſion, on account of a quality or poſſeſſion, which 

is of ſo much ſhorter duration, and attends us during 

; ſo ſmall a part of our exiſtence. wy 


A third circumſtance, not to be neglected, is, that 
the objects, in order to produce pride or ſelf. value, 

g muſt be peculiar to us, or at leaſt, common to us 

, with a few others. The advantages of ſun-ſhine, 


good weather, a happy climate, &c. diſtinguiſh us 
not from any of our companions, and give us no 


: preference or ſuperiority, The compariſon, which 
we are every moment apt to make, preſents no in- 
ference to our advantage; and we ſtill remain, not- 
withſtanding theſe enjoyments, on a level with all 
: our friends and acquaintance. 


As health and ſickneſs vary inceſſantly to all men, 
and there is no one, who is ſolely or certainly fixed 
| TL hn. "I 
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in either; theſe accidental bleſſings and calamiti, 


are ih a manner ſeparated from us, and are not con- 
adered as a foundation for vanity or humiliation.. 


But wherever a malady of any kind is ſo rooted in 


our conſtitution, that we no longer entertain any 


hopes of recovery, from that moment it damps our 
ſelf-conceit, as is evident in old men, whom nothing 


mortifies more than the conſideration of their age 


and infirmities. They endeavour, as long as poſ- 


ſible, to conceal their blindneſs and deafneſs, their 
rheums and gouts; nor do they ever avow them 
without reluctance and uneaſineſs. And though 
young men are not aſhamed of every head-ach or 
cold which they fall into; yet no topic is more 


: proper to mortify human pride, and make us enter- 


tain a mean opinion of: our nature,. than this, that 


we are every moment of our lives ſubje& to ſuch 


infirmities.. This proves, that bodily pain and fick- 
neſs are in themſelves proper cauſes of humility z- 


though the cuſtom of eſtimating every thing, by 


compariſon, more than by its intrinſic worth and 
value, makes us overlook thoſe calamities, which 
we find incident to every one, and cauſes us to form 
an idea of. our. merit and * 3 of 
Lend 


We are aſhamed of ſuck maladies as affect others, 
and are either dangerous or diſagreeable to them. 
Of the epilepſy ; becauſe it gives a horror to every. 
7 N 8 one 


— 3 
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one preſent: Of the itch; becauſe it is infectious: 
Of the kings evil; becauſe it often goes to poſterity. 
Men always conſider the une of * in 
their 3 of themſelves. 


A fourth N which has an influence 
on theſe paflions, is general rules; by which we form 


2 notion of different ranks of men, ſaitably to the 


power or riches of which they are poſſeſſed; and 


this notion is not changed by any peculiarities of 


the health or temper of the perſons, which may 
deprive them of all enjoyment in their poſſeſſions. 
Cuſtom readily carries us beyond the juſt bounds 1 in 
our TTY as well as in our reaſbnings 2 


Rd 
* 


It may not be ami © to 98 on this occaſion, 
that the influence of general rules and maxims on 
the paſſions very much contributes to facilitate the 
effects of all the principles or internal mechaniſm, 
which we here explain. For it ſeems evident, that, 
if a perſon full-grown, and of the ſame nature with 


ourſelves, were on a ſudden tranſported into our 


world, he would be much embarraſſed with every 
object, and would not readily determine what de- 
gree of love or hatred, of pride or humility, or of 
any other paſſion ſhould be excited by it. The paſ 
ſions are often varied by very inconſiderable prin- 


_ Ciples; and theſe do not always play with perfect 


regulari Wy, * on the firſt trial. But as cuſ- 
83 tom 
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tom or practice has brought to light all theſe prin- 
ciples, and has ſettled the juſt value of every thing; 
this muſt certainly contribute to the eaſy production 

of the paſſions, and guide us, by means of general 6 
eſtabliſhed rules, in the proportions, which we ought 
to obſerve in preferring one object to another. This 
remark may, perhaps, ſerve to obviate difficulties, 
that may ariſe concerning ſome cauſes, which we 
| Here aſcribe to particular paſſions, and which may 
be eſteemed too refined to operate fo univerſally and 


. as * are 3 to do. 4 
| s” ah Fi 


'$ E C r 4 N 


1. In running over all the cauſes, which produce 
the paſſion of pride or that of humility ; it would 
readily occur, that the ſame eircumſtance, if tranſ- 
ferred from ourſelf to another perſon, would render 
him the object of love or hatred, eſteem or contempt. 
The virtue, genjus, beauty, family, riches, and au- 
thority of others beget favourable ſentiments in their 
behalf; and their vice, folly, deformity, poverty 
and meanneſs excite the contrary ſentiments. The 
double relation of impreſſions and ideas ſtill operates 
on theſe paſſions of love and hatred; as on the 
former of pride and humility. Whatever gives a 
ſeparate Pleaſure or pain, and is related to another 
perſon or connected with him, makes him the object 


; of our 18 8 or . 


Hence 


a Jad c—_ py} + 
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Hents too injury or contempt towards us is one 
of the greateſt ſources' of our hatred ; ſervices or 
. of our nnen, 25. 


Fo ESTES 


2. e a e to ourivif x: excites ce 
HA any perſon. But there is always here im- 
plied a relation of ſentiments, without which the 
other abe would have no e ++ „ 


A en — is e to us, « or d ih 


| us, by blood, by ſimilitude of fortune, of adven- 


tures, profeſſion, or country, ſoon becomes an agree- 
able companion to as; becauſe we enter eaſily and 
familiarly into his ſentiments and conceptions :_ 
Nothing is ſtrange or new to us: Our imagination, 
paſſing from ſelf, which is ever intimately preſent to 


us, runs ſmoothly along the relation or connexion, 


and conceives with a full ſympathy the perſon, who 
is nearly related to ſelf, He renders himſelf imme- 


diately acceptable, and is at once on an eaſy foots. 


ing with us: No diſtance, no reſerve has place, 
where the perſon introduced i is nen ſo cloſely 
connected with us. 


Relation has kirk the ſame influence as cuſtom or 
1 in N ne | and bet liks 


5 7 


F The affectien of parents to children ſeems founded on an 
original inſtinct. The affection towards other relations depends | 
on he principles here explained. 


84 | cauſes, 
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| eauſes, The caſe and ſatisfaction, which, in both 
eaſes: Arend aur intercoprſe or — is the 
ſource of the er 77 71 


3. The paſſions of love and hatred. are always fol- 
lowed by, or rather conjoined with, benevolence 
and anger. It is this conjunction, which chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes theſe affections, from pride and humi- 
lity. For pride and humility are pure emotions in 
the foul, unattended with any deſire, and not im- 
mediately exciting us to action. But love and 
hatred are not compleat within themſelves, nor reſt 
in that emotion, which they produce; but carry 
te mind to ſomething farther. | Love is always 
followed by a deſire of happineſs to the perſon be- 
loved, and an averſion to his miſery: As hatred 
produces a deſire of the miſery, and an averſion to 
the happineſs of the perſon hated. Theſe oppoſite 
deſires ſeem to be originally and primarily conjoined 
with the paſſions of love and hatred.” It is a con- 
ſtitution of nature, of which we can give no farther 


explication. 


4. Compaſiion frequently ariſes, where there is 
no preceding eſteem or friendſhip; and compaſſion 
is an uneaſineſs in the ſufferings | of another. It 

ſeems to ſpring from the intimate and ſtrong con- 
cFeption of his ſufferings; and our imagination pro- 
ceeds by degrees, from the lively idea to the real 


feelin * another's miſery. 
e Malice 


„ 


hs 5 58. c 


contempt and diſlike: But when theſe misfortunes 
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Malice and envy alſo ariſe in che mind without 
any preceding hatred or injury; though their ten- 
dency is exactly the ſame with that of anger and ill. 


will. The compariſon of ourſelves with others ſeems 


the ſource of envy and malice. The more unhappy 


another is, the more happy do we ourſelves 1 | 


in our own conception, 


FO The ſimilar tendency of St to FN of 
benevolence, and of envy to anger, forms a very 
cloſe relation between theſe two ſets of paſſions; 


though of a different kind from that inſiſted on 


above. It is not a reſemblance of feeling or ſenti- 
ment, but a reſemblance of tendency or direction. 
Its effect, however, is the ſame, in producing an 
aſſociation of paſſions. Compaſſion is ſeldom or 
never felt without ſome mixture of tenderneſs or 
friendſhip; and envy is naturally accompanied with 
anger or ill-will. To deſire the happineſs of ano, 
ther, from whatever motive, is a good preparative 
to affection; and to delight in another's miſery 
almoſt unayoidably begets averſion towards him. 


Even where intereſt i is the ſource of our concern, i 


it is commonly attended with the ſame conſequences, : 
A partner is a natural _ of friendſhip; * 32 rival 


of enmity. 


6. Poverty, meanneſs, diſappointment, produce 
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* 


are very great, or are repreſented to us in very 
ſtrong colours, they excite compaſſion, and tender - 
neſs, and friendſhip. How is this contradiction to 
be accounted for? The poverty and meanneſs of 
another, in their common appearance, gives us un- 
eaſineſs, by a ſpecies of imperfect ſympathy; and 
this uneaſineſs produces averſion or diſlike, from the 
reſemblance of ſentiment. But when we enter more 
in timately into another's concerns, and wiſh for his 
happineſs, as well as feel his miſery, friendſhip or 
good-will ariſes, from the ſimilar tendency of the 
inclinations. 


. In reſpect, e 15 mixture of humility, 0 


* eſteem or affection: In contempt, a mixture of 
pride. ; 


- 
k + # r 


- The + amorous pate is eu cen peesder or 


complacency in beauty, a bodily appetite, and 
friendſhip or affection. The cloſe relation of theſe 
ſentiments is very obvious, as well as their origin 
from each other, by means of that relation. Were 


there no other phænomenon to reconcile us to the 
| Pn, ae this ts e were N | 


8 E C r. w. 


1. The 3 lies of the paſſions 3 en- 
tirely on the double relations of ſentiments and 


ideas, and the mutual aſſiſtance, which theſe rela- 
tions 


£ 
i 
t 
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5 tions lend to each other. It may not, therefore, be 


improper to illuſtrate theſe ane by ſome far- 
ther ao | 


„n The virtues, . . and 
poſſeſſions of others, make us love and eſteem them; 
Becauſe. theſe objects excite a pleaſing ſenſation, 
which is related to love; and as they have alſo a. 
relation or connexion with the perſon, this union of 
ideas forwards the union of ſentiments, according 
to the foregoing reaſoning, | 


But ſuppoſe, 1 hy perſon, whom we love, is 
alſo related to us, by blood; country, or friendſhip ; 
it is evident, that a ſpecies of pride muſt alſo. be 
es cited by his accompliſhments and poſſeſſions; 


there being the ſame double relation, which we 
have all along inſiſted on. The perſon is related to 


us, or there is an eaſy tranſition of thought from 
him to us; and the ſentiments, excited by his ad- 
vantages and virtues, are agreeable, and conſe- 
quently related to pride. Accordingly we find, 


that people are naturally vain of the good qualities 


or high fortune of their friends and countrymen, 


3. But it is obſervable, that, if we reverſe the 
order of the paſſions, the ſame effect does not follow. 
We paſs eaſily from love and affection to pride and 
vanity; but not from the latter paſſions to the for- 
mer, 


26} ADi853rnTarroN 
mer, though all the relations be the ſame. We love 
not thoſe related to us on account of our own 
merit; though they are naturally vain on account 
of our merit. What is the reaſon of this difference? 
The tranſition of the imagination to ourſelves, from 
objects related to us, is always eaſy ; both on ac- 
| count of the relation, which facilitates the tranſi- 
tion, and becauſe we there paſs from remoter ob- 
jects, to thoſe which are contiguous. But in paſſing 
from ourſelves to objects, related to us; though the 
former principle forwards the tranſition of thought, 
vet the latter oppoſes it; and conſequently there 1s 
not the ſame eaſy transfuſion of paſſions from pride 
to love as from dove Nen 


„ be - e—ns 


1 


©” The virtues, 2 and fortune of one man 
inſpire us readily with eſteem and affection for ano- 
cher related to him. The ſon of our friend is na- 
turally entitled to our friendſhip : The kindred of 
a very great man value themſelves, and are valued 
Þy others, on account of that relation. The force 


of the double relation is here fully diſplayed. 


. The following are inſtances of another kind, 
where the operation of theſe principles may {ill be 
Aikcovered; Envy ariſes from a ſuperiority in others; 
but it is obſervable, that it is not the great diſpro- 

ortion between us, which excites that paſſion, but 
on the Fontrary, our proximity, A great diſpro- 

| Portion 
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portion cuts off the relation of the 1 and either 


keeps us from comparing ourſelves with what is 


remote from us, or ee the efle@ty of the 


com . 


4 poet 1s not apt to envy a philoſopher, Ora poet 
of a different kind, of a different nation, or of a 


different age. All theſe differences, if they do not 


prevent, at leaſt weaken the compariſon, and con- 


| ſequently the paſſion, 


'This too is the reaſon, why all objects appear 
great or little, merely by a compariſon with thoſe 
of the ſame ſpecies. A mountain neither magnifies 
nor diminiſhes a horſe in our eyes: But when a 


FLEMIsRH and a Ws horſe are ſeen together, the 


one appears greater and the other wh 1 when 
viewed apart. 


From the ſame principle we may account for that 
remark of hiſtorians, that any party, in a civil war, 
or even factious diviſion, always chooſe to call in a 
foreign enemy at any hazard rather than ſubmit to 
their fellow- citizens. Guicciax Dix applies this 
remark to the wars in IrAL Y; where the relations 


between the different ſtates are, properly ſpeaking, 


nothing but of name, language, and contiguity. 
Yet even theſe relations, when joined with ſuperi- 


e by making the compariſon more natural, 
make 


* 
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make 1 it likewifn more grievous, and cauſe men tg 
ſearch for ſome other ſuperiority; which may be at- 
terided with no relation, and by that means, may 
have a leſs ſenſible influence on the imagination. 
When we cannot break the aſſociation , we feel a 
ſtronger defire to remove the ſuperiority. This 
ſeems to be the reaſon, why travellers, though com- 
monly laviſh. of their praiſe. to the CulxksEk and 
PeksiAxs, take care to depreciate thoſe neighbour · 
ing nations, which may ſtand upon a footing of 
rivalſhip with their native en ith 


6. The tie: arts N us „ Fame 
Should an author compoſe a treatiſe, of which one 
part was ſerious and profound, another light and 
humorous ; every one would condemn ſo ſtrange a 
mixture, and would blame him for the neglect of 
all rules of art and criticiſm. Yet we accuſe not 
Pr1o for joining his Ama and Solomon in the ſame 
volume ; though that amiable poet has ſucceeded 
perſectly in the gaiety of the one, as well as in the 
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ſhould peruſe theſe two compoſitions without any 
interval, he would feel little or no difficulty in the 
change of the paſſions, Why ? but becauſe he 
_ conſiders theſe performances as entirely different; 
and by that break in the ideas, breaks the progreſs 
of the affections, and hinders the one ſrom inf u- 
encing or contradicting the e 4 


melancholy of the other. Even ſuppoſe the reader 
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1 An heroic and burleſque deſign, united in one 


picture, would be monſtrous ; though we place two 
pictures of ſo oppoſite a character in the fame 


chamber, and even loſs bag ng without any 


NY __ 


_ It needs be no matter of wonder, that the eaſy 


tranſition of the imagination ſhould have ſuch an 


influence on all the paſſions. ''It is this very cir- 


cumſtance, which forms all the relations and con- 


nexions amongſt objects. We know no real con- 
nexion between one thing and another. We know 
only, that the idea of one thing is aſſociated with 
that of another, and that the 1 imagination makes an 
eaſy tranſition between them, And as the eaſy 
tranſition of ideas, and that of ſentiments mutu- 
ally aſſiſt each other; we might beforehand expect, 
that this principle muſt have A mighty influence on 
all our internal movements and affections. And 
br ſufficiently confirms the theory. 


For, not to repeat al the foregoing inſtances: 
Suppoſe, that I were travelling with a companion 
through a country, to which we are both utter 
ſtrangers; it is evident, that, if the proſpects be 
beautiful, the roads agreeable, and the fields finely 
cultivated; this may ſerve to put me in good hu- 
mour, both with myſelf and fellow-traveller. But 
as the country has no connexion with myſelf or 
W 4, it can never be the immediate cauſe either 


of 
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of ſelf value or of regard to him: And therelord, if 


I found not the paſſion on ſome other object, which 
bears to. one of us a cloſer relation, my emotions 
are rather to be conſidered as the oyerflowings of an 

Elevated or humane diſpoſition, than as an eſta- 
bliſhed paſſion. But ſuppoſing the agreeable pro- 


ſpect before us to be ſurveyed either from his coun- 
try- ſeat or from mine; this new'connexion of ideas 
gives a new direction to the ſentiment of pleaſure, 


derived from the proſpect, and raiſes the emotion 

of regard or vanity, according to the nature of the 
| Connexion. There is not here, methinks, much 
room for doubt or . 


8 N CC Fi V. TRY 


1. It ſeems evident, that reaſon, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
as meaning the judgment of truth and falſehood, 
can never, of itſelf, be any motive to the will, and 


can have no influence but ſo far as it touches ſome - 


paſſion or affection. Abſtraf relations of ideas are 


the object of curioſity, not of volition. And matters 


of fa, where they are neither good nor evil, where 
they neither excite deſire nor averſion, are totally 


indifferent; and whether known or unknown, 
whether miſtaken or rightly apprehended, cannot 
be regarded as any motive to action. 


22. What is commonly, in a popular ſenſe, called 
reaſon, and is ſo much recommended i in moral diſ- 


courſes, 
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. is nothing vue a general and a calm paſſion, 
which takes a comprehenſive and a diſtant view of 
its object, and actuates the will, without exciting 
any ſenſible emotion, A man, we ſay, is diligent 


in his profeſſion from reaſon ; that is, from a cam 


defire of riches and a fortune. A man adheres to 
juſtice from reaſon ; that is, from a calm regard to 
public good, or to a character with . and 
others. 


3. The fame. objects, which recommend them- 
ſelves to reaſon in this ſenſe of the word, are alſo 
the objects of what we call paſſion, when they are 
brought near to us, and acquire ſome other adyan- 
tages, either of external ſituation, or eongruity to 
our internal temper ; and by that means, excite a 


turbulent and ſenſible emotion. Evil, at a great 


diftance, 1s avoided, we ſay, from reaſon : Evil, 
near at hand, produces averſion, horror; fear, and 
is the object of paſſion. 


4. The common error of metaphyſicians has lain 
in aſcribing the direction of the will entirely to one 
of theſe principles, - and ſuppoſing the other to have 
no influence. Men often act knowingly againſt 
their intereſt: It is not therefore the view of the 
greateſt poſſible good which always influenees them. 
Men often counteract a vielent paſſion, in proſe- 
cution of their diſtant intereſts and deſigns: It i 
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not therefore the preſent uneaſineſs alone, which 

determines them. In general, we may obſerve, 
that both theſe principles operate on the will ; and 
where they are contrary, that either of them pre- 
vails, according to the general character or preſent 
diſpoſition of the perſon. What we call frength of 
mind implies the prevalence of the calm paſſions 
above the violent; though we may eafily obſerve, 
that there is no perſon ſo conſtantly poſſeſſed of this 
virtue, as never, on any occaſion, to yield to the 
ſolicitation of violent affection and defire. From 
theſe variations of temper proceeds the great diffi- 
culty of deciding concerning the future actions and 
reſolutions of men, where there is any — 


of motives and paſſions. 


SE ©. 4 


1. We ſhall here enumerate. ſome of thoſe cir- 
eumſtances, which render a paſſion calm or violent, 
'which heighten or diminiſh any emotion. 


It is a property in human nature, that any emo- 
tion, which attends a paſſion, is eaſily converted 
into it; though in their natures they be originally 
different from, and even contrary to each other. 
It is true, in order to cauſe a perfect union amongſt 
paſſions, and make one produce the other, there is 
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theory above delivered. But when two paſſions are 
already produced by their ſeparate cauſes, and are 


both preſent in the mind, they readily mingle and 
unite; tho? they have but one relation, and ſome- 
times without any. The predominant paſſion ſwal- 
lows up the inferior, and converts it into itſelf. The 
ſpirits, when once excited, eaſily receive a change 


in their direction; and it is natural to imagine, that 


this change will come from the prevailing affection. 


The connection is in many caſes cloſer between any 


two paſſions, un between any paſſion and indif- 
ference. 


When a perſon is once heandly 4 in love, the little 
faults and caprices of his miſtreſs, the jealouſies and 


- quarrels, to which that commerce is ſo ſubject; 
however unpleaſant they be, and rather connected 


with anger and hatred; are yet found, in many 


inſtances, to give additional force to the prevailing 


paſſion. It is a common artifice of politicians, 


when they would affect any perſon very much by a 
matter of fact, of which they intend to inform him, 


firſt to excite his curioſity; delay as long as poſ- 


fible the ſatisfying it; and by that means raiſe his 


anxiety and impatience to the utmoſt, before they 
give him a full infight into the buſineſs, They 
know, that this curioſity will precipitate him into 


the paſſion, which they purpoſe to raiſe, and will 


afliſt the object in its influence on the mind. A f6k 
I 3 | dier, 
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dier, advancing to battle, is naturally inſpired with 
.courage and confidence, when he thinks on his 
friends and fellow-ſoldiers ; and is ſtruck with fear 
and terror, when he reflects on the enemy. What- 
ever new emotion therefore proceeds from the for- 
mer, naturally encreaſes the courage; as the ſame 
emotion proceeding from the latter, augments the 
fear. Hence in martial diſcipline, the uniformity 
and luſtre of habit, the regularity of figures and 
motions, with all the pomp and majeſty of war, 
encourage ourſelves and our allies ; while the ſame 


objects in the enemy ſtrike terror into us, though | 


_— and beautiful 1 in themſelves, 


as is, in itſelf, an 3 3 and allied 
to friendſhip and benevolence ; yet is it able ſome- 
times to blow up anger, when that is the predomi- 
nant paſſion. Spes addita ſuſcitat iras, V1iRks. 


2. bince paſſions, however independent, are na- 
turally transfuſed into each other, if they are both 
preſent at the ſame time; it follows, that when 
good or evil is placed in ſuch a fituation as to cauſe 

any particular emotion, beſides its direct paſſion of 
defire or averſion, this latter paſſion muſt acquire 


new force and violence. 


| 3. This ho happens, when any object excites 


contrary paſſions, For it is obſervable, that an 
— | oppoſition 
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oppoſition of paſſions commonly cauſes a new emo- 


tion in the ſpirits, and produces more diſorder than 


the concurrence of any two affections of equal force. 
This new emotion is eaſily converted into the pre- 
dominant paſſion, and in many inſtances, is ob- 

ſerved to encreaſe its violence, beyond the pitch, 


at which it would have arrived, had it met with no 


oppoſition, Hence we naturally deſire what is for- 
bid, and often take a pleaſure in performing actions, 
merely becauſe they are unlawful, The notion of 
duty, when oppoſite to the paſſions, is not always 


able to overcome them ; and when it fails of that 


effect, is apt rather to increaſe and irritate them, 
by producing an oppoſition in our motives _ 
principles. 


4. The ſame effect follows, whether the oppoſi- 
tion ariſes from internal motives or external ob- 
ſtacles. The paſſion commonly acquires new force 


In both caſes. The efforts, which the mind makes 
to ſurmount the ſucks; 4 excite the : and en- 
| liven the pailion. | 


1 Uncertainty has the * effect as oppoſition. 
The agitation of the thought, the quick turns which 


it makes from one view to another, the variety of 


paſſions which ſucceed each other, according to tbe 
different views: All theſe produce an emotion in 
the mind; and this emotion transfuſes itſelf into 


the predominant paſſion. 


T4: Security, 
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The mind, when left to itſelf, immediately lan- 
guiſhes ; and in order to preſerve its ardour, muſt 
be every moment ſupported by a new flow of paſ- 
fion, For the ſame reaſon, deſpair, though contrary 
_ to ſecurity, has a like influence. | 


6. Nothing more powerfully excites any affection 
than to conceal ſome part of its object, by throwing 
it into a kind of ſhade, which, at the ſame time 
that it ſhows enough to prepoſſeſs us in favour of 
the object, leaves ftill ſome work for the imagina- 


with a kind of uncertainty ; the effort, which the 
fancy makes to compleat the idea, rouzes the ſpirits, 
and gives an additional force to the paſſion. 


7. As deſpair and ſecurity, though contrary, 
produce the ſame effects; ſo abſence is obſerved to 
have contrary effects, and in different circumſtances, 
either encreafes or diminiſhes our affection. Rocug- 
' FOUCAULT has very well remarked, that abſence 
deſtroys weak paſſions, but encreaſes ſtrong ; as 
the wind extinguiſhes a candle, but blows up a 
fire. Long abſence naturally weakens our idea, and 
- diminiſhes the paſſion: But where the paſſion is ſo 
ſtrong and lively as to ſupport itſelf, the uneaſineſs, 
ariſing from abſence, encreaſes the paſſion, and gives 
it new force and influence. | 
8, When 


Security, on'the contrary, diminiſhes the paſſions. 


tion, Beſides, that obſcurity is always attended 
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8. When the ſoul applies itſelf to the perform- 
ance of any action, or the conception of any object, 
to which it is not accuſtomed, there is a certain 
unpliableneſs in the faculties, and a difficulty of the 
ſpirits moving in their new direction. As this dif- 
ficulty excites the ſpirits, it 1s the ſource of wonder, 
ſarprize, and of all the emotions, which ariſe from 


novelty; and is in itſelf, very agreeable, like every 


thing which enlivens the mind to a moderate de- 
oree, But though ſurpriſe be agreeable in itſelf, 
yet, as it puts the ſpirits in agitation, it not only 


augments our agreeable affections, but alſo our 


painful, according to the foregoing principle. 
Hence every thing, that is new, is moſt affecting, 
and gives us either more pleaſure or pain, than 
what, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſhould naturally follow from 


it. When it often returns upon us, the novelty 


wears off; the paſſions ſubſide ; the hurry of the 


ſpirits is over; and weurvey the object with e 


tranquillity. 


9. The imagination and affections have a cloſe 
union together. The vivacity of the former gives 
force to the latter. Hence the proſpect of any plea- 


ſure with which we are acquainted, affects us more 


than any other pleaſure, which we may own ſupe- 
rior, but of whoſe nature we are wholly ignorant. 
Of the one we can form a particular and determi- 
nate idea: The other we conceive under the ge- 
neral notion of pleaſure. | 

5 T 4 Any 
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Any ſatis faction, which we lately enjoyed, and 
of which the memory is freſh and recent, operates 
on the will with more violence, than another of 
which the traces are decayed and almoſt oblite- 


| A pleaſure, which is ſuitable to the way of life, 
in which we are engaged, excites more our deſire 
and appetite than another, which js fareign to it. 


| Nothing is more capable of infuſing any paſſion 

into the mind, than eloquence, by which objects 

are repreſented in the ſtrangeſt and moſt lively 

colours, The bare opinion of another, efpecially 

when inforced with paſſion, will cauſe an idea to 

have an influence upon us, though that idea might 
otherwiſe have been entirely neglected. 


It is remarkable, that lively paſſions commonly 
attend a lively imagination. In this reſpect, as well 
as in others, the force of the paſſion depends as 
mueh on the temper of the perſon, as on the nature 
7 and — of the _— | 
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ind I pretend not here to have exhauſted this ſubject. 
tes It is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I have made it 
of appear, that, in the production and conduct of the 
ite paſſions, there is a certain regular mechaniſm, which 


is ſuſceptible of as accurate a diſquiſition, as the 
laws of motion, optics, . or any part of 
fe, natural n, | 
Ire | 
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NOTE Lal, p. 27. 
T is probable, that no more was meant by thoſe, who denied 


innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our impreſ- 


Gions:; though it muſt be confeſſed, that the terms, which they 
nat were not choſen with ſuch caution, nor ſo exactly de- 


| fined, as to prevent all. miſtakes about their doctrine. For what 


is meant by innate ? If innate be equivalent to natural, then all 
the perceptions and ideas of the mind muſt be allowed to be in- 


nate or natural, in whatever ſenſe we take the latter word, whe-- 
ther in oppoſition to what is uncommon, artificial, or miraculous. 
If by innate be meant, cotemporary to our birth, the diſpute. 
ſeems to be frivolous ; nor is it worth while to enquire at what 


time thinking begins, whether before, at, or after our births 
Again, the word, idea, ſeems to be commonly taken in a very 
looſe ſenſe, by Locxs and others; as ſtanding for any of our 
perceptions, our ſenſations and paſſions, as well as thoughts. 


Now in this ſenſe, I ſhould deſire to know, what can be meant 


by aſſerting, that ſelf-love, or reſentment of injuries, or the paſ- 
fion between the ſexes is not innate ? | 


But admitting theſe terms, impreſſons and ideas, in the ſenſe. 
above explained, and underſtanding by innate, what is original or 
copied from no precedent perception, then may we aſſert, that all 


our impreſſions are innate, and our ideas not innate, | 
PET ; | To 
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Jo be ingenuous, I muſt own it to be my opinion, that Locker | 


was betrayed into this queſtion by the ſchoolmen, who, making 
uſe of undefined terms, draw out their diſputes to a tedious length, 


without ever touching the point in queſtion, A like. ambiguity 


and circumlocution ſeem to run through that philoſopher's rea- 


 _ ſonings on this as well as moſt other ſubjects, 


NOTE [B], p. 68, 


| Songs NG is more uſual than for writers, even on moral, 
political, or phyſical ſubjects, to diſtinguiſh between reaſon 


and experience, and to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſpecies of argumentation 


are entirely different from each other. The former are taken 
for the mere reſult of our intellectual faculties, which, by con- 
fidering a priori the nature of things, and examining the effects, 
that muſt follow from their operation, eſtabliſh particular prin- 
ciples of ſcience and philoſophy. The latter are ſuppoſed to be 
derived entirely from ſenſe and obſervation, by which we learn 
what has actually reſulted from the operation of particular objects, 


and are thence able to infer, what will, for the future, reſult from 
them. Thus, for inſtance, the limitations and reſtraints of civil 


government, and a legal conſtitution may be defended, either 
from-reaſon, which, refleQing on the great frailty and corruption 
of human nature, teaches, that no man can ſafely be truſted with 
unlimited authority; or from experience and hiſtory, which in- 
form us of the enormous abuſes, that ambition, in every age and 
country, has been found to make of ſo imprudent a confidence, 


The ſame diſtin tion between reaſon and experience is main- 
tained in all our deliberations concerning the conduct of life; 
while the experienced ſtateſman, general, phyſician, or merchant 
is truſted and followed; and the unpractiſed novice, with what- 
ever natural talents endowed, neglefted and deffiſed, Though 
it be allowed, that reaſon may form very plauſible conjectures 


with regard to the conſequences of ſuch a particular conduct in 


ſuch particular circumſfances; it is ſtill ſuppoſed imperfect, 


without the aſſiſtance of experience, which is alone able to give 
| 1 


reflection. 
But. abe that this ditlinction be thus nin 


received, both in the active and ſpeculative ſcenes of life, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to pronounce, that it is, at bottom, men, en 


leaft, ſuperficial, 


If we examine thoſe arguments, which, in any of the ſciences 
above-mentioned, are ſuppoſed to be the mere effects of reaſoning 
and refleQion, they will be found to terminate, at laſt, in ſome 
general principle or concluſion, for which we can aſſign no reaſon 
but obſervation and experience. The only difference between 
them and thoſe maxims, which are vulgarly eſteemed the reſult 
of pure experience, is, that the former cannot be eſtabliſhed with- 


out ſome . procels of thought, and ſome reflection on what we 


have obſerved, in order to diſtinguiſh its circumſtances, and trace 
its conſequences: Whereas in the latter, the experienced event 


is exactly and fully ſimilar to that which we infer as the reſult 


of any particular ſituation. The hiſtory of a TIER Ius ora 
NERO makes us dread a like tyranny, were our monarchs freed 
from the reſtraints of laws and ſenates: But the obſervation of 


any fraud or cruelty in private life is ſufficient, with the aid of 
a little thought, to give us the ſame apprehenſion z while it 
ſerves as an inftance of the general corrnption of human nature, 


and ſhews us the danger which we muſt incur by repoſing an intire 


confidence in mankind. In both caſes, it is experience which is 
ultimately the foundation of our inference and concluſion, _ 


There is no man ſo young and unexperienced, as not to have 


formed, from obſervation, many general and juſt maxims con- 
cerning human affairs and the conduct of life; but it muſt be 


confeſſed, that, when a man comes to put theſe in practice, he 
will be extremely liable to error, till time and farther experience, 
both enlarge theſe maxims, and teach him their proper uſe and 
application. In every ſituation or incident, there are many par- 


ticular and ſeemingly minute circumſtances, which the man of 
greateſt talents is, at firſt, apt to overlook, though on them the 


Juſtneſs of his concluſions, and conſequently the prudence of his 


conduct, 
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conduct, entirely depend. Not to mas, that, to a young 


beginner, the general obſervations and maxims occur not always 
on the proper occafions, nor can be immediately applied with due 
calmneſs and diſtinction. The truth is, an unexperienced rea- 
ſoner could be no reaſoner at all, were he abſolutely unexperi- 
enced ; and when we aſſign that character to any one, we mean 
it only in a comparative ſenſe, and ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of ex- 


PO in a ſmaller and more evi degree, 


[NOTE Ich, p.99- 


Jn may be pretended, that the reſiſtance which we meet with 

in bodies, obliging us frequently to exert our force, and call 
up all our power, this gives us the idea of force and power. It is 
this niſus or ſtrong endeavour, of which we are conſcious, that is 
the original impreſſion from which this. idea is copied, But, 
Frſt, we attribute power to a vaſt number of objects, where we 
never can ſuppoſe this reſiſtance or exertion of force to take place; 
to the Supreme Being, who never meets with any reſiſtance; z to 
the mind in its command over its ideas and limbs, in common 


thinking and motion, where the effect follows immediately upon 


the will, without any exertion or ſummoning up of force; to in- 


_ animate matter, which is not capable of this ſentiment, Se- 
 condly, This ſentiment of an endeavour to overcome reſiſtance 


has no known connexion with any event: What follows it, we 
know by experience; but could not know it 2 priori, It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that the animal niſus, which we expe- 
rience, though it can afford no accurate preciſe idea of power, 
enters very much into that vulgar, inaccurate idea, which is 
formed of it, 


NOTE [DJ], p. 107. 


1* Need not examine at length the vis inertiæ which is fo much 

talked of in the new philoſophy, and which is aſcribed to 
matter. We find by experience, that a body at reſt or in motion 
continues for ever in its preſent ſtate, till put from it by ſome 


Wow ante; And that a body impelled takes 'as much motion 
| from 
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from the impelling body as it acquires itfelf, Theſe are facts. 
When we call this a vis inertia, we only mark theſe facts, with- 
out pretending to have any idea of the inert power; in the ſame 


manner as, when we talk of gravity, we mean certain effects, 
without comprehending that active power. It was never the 


meaning of Sir Is aA NE wGToN to rob ſecond cauſes of all force 
or energy; though ſome of his followers have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh that theory upon his authority. On the contrary, that 
great philoſopher had recourſe to an etherial active fluid to ex- 
plain his univerſal attraction; though he was fo cautious and 
modeſt as to allow, that it was a mere hypotheſis, not to be in- 
fiſted on, without more experiments. I muſt confeſs, that there 
is ſomething in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. Ds 


Can Es inſinuated that doctrine of the univerſal and ſole effi- 


cacy of the Deity, without inſiſting on it. MArzBRANCKE 
and other CAR TESIANS made it the foundation of all their phi- 
loſophy. It had, however, no authority in Ex AND. Locks, 
CLARKE, and Cupwor'TH, never ſo much as take notice of 
it, but ſuppoſe all along, that matter has a real, though ſubordi- 
nate and derived power, - By what means has it become ſo bre⸗ 


valent among our modern metaphyſicians? 


NOTE [E], p. 112. 


Ccording to theſe explications and definitions, the idea of 
power is relative as much as that of cauſe; and both have 
a reference to an effect, or ſome other event conftantly conjoĩned 


with the former, When we confider the unknown circumſtance 


of an object, by which the degree or quantity of its effect is 
fixed and determined, we call that its power: And accord- 
ingly, it is allowed by all philoſophers, that the effect is the 


. meaſure of the power. But if they had any idea of power, as 


it is in itſelf, why could not they meaſure it in itſelf ? The 
diſpute whether the force of a body in motion be as its velocity, 
or the ſquare of its velocity; this diſpute, I ſay, needed not be 


decided by comparing its effects in equal or unequal times; but 


by a direct menſuration and compariſon. | 
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As to the frequent uſe of the words, Force, Power, Energy, 
Se. which every where occur in common converſation, as well 
as in philoſophy z. that is no proof, that we are acquainted, in 
any inſtance, with the connecting principle between cauſe and 
effect, or can account ultimately for the production of one thing 
by another. Theſe, words, as commonly uſed, have very looſe 
meanings annexed to them; and their ideas are very uncertain 
and confuſed. No animal can put external bodies in motion 
without the ſentiment of 'a niſus or endeavour ;z and every animal 
has a ſentiment or feeling from the ſtroke or blow of an external 
object, that is in motion. Theſe ſenſations, which are merely 
animal, and from which we can 2 priori draw no inference, we 
are apt to transfer to-inanimate objects, and to ſuppoſe, that they 
have ſome ſuch feelings, whenever they transfer or receive mo- 
tion. With regard to energies, which are exerted, without our 
annexing to them any idea of communicated motion, we conſider 
only the conſtant experienced conjunction of the events; and as 
we feel a cuſtomary connexion between the ideas, we „ 
that feeling to the objects; as nothing is more uſual than to 
apply. to external bodies "ery Internal AY which ey 
3 a 


- NOTE if}, p. 134. 


Tur prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may be accounted 
for, from another cauſe, wiz. a falſe ſenſation or ſeeming 
; experience which we have, or may have, of liberty or indifference, 
in many of our actions. The neceſſity of any action, whether of 
matter or of mind, is not, properly ſpeaking, a quality in the 
agent, but in any thinking or intelligent being, who may con- 
fider the action; and it conſiſts chiefly in the determination of 
bis thoughts to infer the exiſtence of that action from ſome pre- 
ceding objects; as liberty, when oppoſed to neceſſity, is nothing 
but the want of that determination, and a certain looſeneſs or 
indifference, which we feel, in paſſing, or not paſſing, from the 
idea of one object to that of any ſucceeding one. Now we may 
WS e though, in rhletrigg on human actions, we ſeldom 

feel 
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feel ſuch a looſeneſs or indifference, but are commonly able to 


infer them with conſiderable certainty from their motives, and 
from the diſpoſitions of the agent; yet it frequently happens, 
that, in performing the actions themſelves, we are ſenfible of 
ſomething like it: And as all reſembling objects are readily 
taken for each other, this has been employed as a demonſtrative 


and even intuitive proof of human liberty, We feel, that our 


actions are ſubject to our will, on moſt occaſions; and imagine 
we feel, that the will itſelf is ſubject to nothing, becauſe, when 
by a denial of it we are provoked to try, we feel, that it moves 
eaſily every way, and produces an image of itſelf, (or a Vell iy, 
as it is called in the ſchools) even on that fide, on which it did' 
not ſettle. This image, or faint motion, we perſuade ourſel ves, 
could, at that time, have been compleated into the thing itſelf; 
becauſe, ſhould that be denied, we find, upon a ſecond trial, that, 
at preſent, it can, We conſider not, that the fantaſtical defies 
of ſhewing liberty, is here the motive of our actions. And it 
ſeems certain, that, however we may imagine we feel a liberty 
within ourſelves, a ſpectator can commonly infer our actions from 
our motives and character; and even where he cannot, he con- 
cludes in general, that he might, were he perfectly acquainted 

with every circumſtance of our ſituation and temper, and the moſt 
ſecret ſprings of our complexion and diſpoſition, Now this is the 

very eſſence of neceſſity, according to the foregoing doctrine. | 


NOTE IOI, p. 136. 


HUS, if a cauſe be defined, that ꝛubich produces any tbing; 

it is eaſy to obſerve, that producing is ſynonimous to cauſing. 
In Lke manner, if a cauſe be defined, chat by which any thing 
exiſts; this is liable to the ſame objection. For what is meant 
by theſe words, .by which? Had it been ſaid, that a cauſe is that 


after which any thing conſtantiy exits; we ſhould have underſtood 


the terms, For this is, indeed, all we know of the matter, And 
this conſtancy forms the very eſſence of neceflity, nor now we 
any Ge idea of it, 
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NOTE bur, p. 151. , 


OINCE all revfonings concerning facts or cauſes is derived 
merely from cuſtom, it may be aſked how it happens, that 
men ſo much ſurpaſs animals in reaſoning, and one man ſo much 
ſurpaſſes another? Has not TO * cuſtom the ſame influence 
on all? 


| We ſhall here endeavour briefly to explain the great oe 
in human underſtandings : After which the reaſon of / the differ. 


ence between men and animals will eafily be comprehended, 


1. When we have lived any time, and have been accuſtomed 
to the uniformity of nature, we acquire # general habit, by which 
we always transfer the known to the unknown, and conceive the 
latter to reſemble the former. By means of this general habitual 
principle, we regard even one experiment as the foundation of 
reaſoning, and expect a fimilar event with ſome degree of cer- 
tainty, where the experiment has been made accurately, and free 
from all foreign circumſtances, It is therefore conſidered as a 
watter of great importance to obſerve the conſequences of things ; 
and as one man may very much ſurpaſs another in attention and 
memory and obſervation, this will make a very great Gifference 
in their reaſoning. 


2, Where there is a lab of canſts to produce any 
effect, one mind may be much larger than another, and better 


F able to comprehend the whole onus of __ and to infer juſtly | 
| their conſequences, 


3. One man is able to carry on a 8 of conſeyuences to a 
. length than another, 


4. Few men can think long without running into a confufton 
of ideas, and miſtaking oe for . and there are various 
degrees of this infirmity, 


5. The circumſtance, on which the effect Mende. is frequently 
involved i in other circumftances, which are foreign aud extrinſic. 
5 : | | The 
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The n e often requires went attention, accuraey, and 


ſubtilty. 
6. The forming general maxims frotn particular obſervation is 
; a very nice operation; and nothing is more uſual, from haſte or a 
* narrowneſs of mind, which ſees not on all ſides, than to commit 
r miſtakes i in this particular. | | 
a 
7. When we reaſon from analogies, the man, who has the 
greater experienee or the greater promptitude of ſoggeſting analo- 
gies, will be the better reaſoner, 
: 8. Byaſſes from prejua: ice, education, paſſion, party, Ge. hang 
more upon one mind than another. 
1 | 
4 9. After we have acquired a confidence in "ROO e 
A books and converſation enlarge much more the ſphere of one 
man's experience and thought than thoſe of another. 
1 
f It would be eaſy to diſcover many other circumſtantes that 
- make a difference in the underſtandings of men, 
— 474 . 12527 
4 'N O 'T E 443. p. 160. 


; N O TwpTaN, it is evident, could have experience that water 
did not ſreez* in cold climates. This is placing nature in a 
1 ſituatfon quite unknown to him; and it is impoffible for him to 


tell 2 priori what will reſult from it. It is making a new expe- 


y fiment, the conſequence of which is always uncertain. One may 
er ſometimes conjecture from analogy what will follow; but ſtill 
y this is but conjecture. And it muſt be confeſt, that, in the pre- 


ſent caſe of freezing, the event follows contrary to the rules of 

analogy, and is ſuch as a rational INDIAN would not look for. 
a The operations of cold upon water are not gradual, according to 
+ the degrees of cold; but whenever it comes to the freezing point, 
| the water paſſes in a moment, ſrom the utmoſt liquidity to per- 
. fect hardneſs, Such an event, therefore, may be denominated 
; extraordinary, and requires a pretty ſtrong teſtimony, to render it 
credible to people in a warm climate: Bat ſtill it is not mi- 
y  raculous, nor contrary to uniform experience of the courſe of na- 

e. ture in caſes where all the eircumſtances are the ſame, The 

ie ws e inhabitaces” 
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inhabitants of SuM ATR A have a ſeen water fluid in their 
own climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be deemed 
a prodigy : But they never ſaw water in Muscovy during the 
winter; and therefore they cannot 2 be g what 
| would there be __ TIO | 


NOTE Gel, p. 461. | 


| 
QOmetimes an event may not, in it v7 . ſeem to be W to 
the laws of nature, and yet, if it were real, it might, by reaſon 

of ſome circumſtances, be denominated a miracle; becauſe, in | 
Fuck, it is contrary to theſe las. Thus if a perſon, claiming a 
divine authority, ſhould command a ſick perſon to. be well, a 1 
healthful man to fall down dead, the clouds to pour rain, the 
winds to blow, in ſhort, ſhould order many natural events, which 1 
immediately follow upon his command; theſe might juſtly be f 
eſteemed miracles, becauſe they are really, in this caſe, contrary 
to the laws of nature, For if any ſuſpicion remain, that the 


event and command concurred by accident, there is no miracle : 
and no tranſgrefſion of the Jaws of nature, If this ſuſpicion be f 
removed, there is evidently a miracle, and a tranſgreflion of theſe 1 

laws; becauſe nothing can be more contrary to nature than that 
the voice or command of a man ſhould have ſuch an influence. 9 
A miracle may be accurately defined, a tranſgreſſion of a law of 1 
nature by a particular wolition of the Deity, or by the interpoſition h 
E ſome inviſible agent. A miracle may. either be diſcoverable by N 
= men or not. This alters not its nature atidieffence, The raifing b 
5 of a houſe or ſhip into the air is a viſible miracle, The raiſing of : 
a feather, when the wind wants ever ſo little of a force requiſite = 
7 - For that purpoſe, is as real a TOs  _ * ſo ſenſible with o 
= DF | EIA B=. 
| | NOTE " p. s : 
0 
n 18 book was wrote by Monſ. MonT6tz0N, counſellor or Us 
'.__ =, judge of the pathament of Pax 1s, a man of figure and cha- a 
* Fa BS. who was alſo a martyr to the cauſe, and is now ſaid to be T 
Keg - ra 2 — on 1 of his book. . 5 
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There is another book in three volumes (called Recueil des 


Miracles del” Abbè Pax 18) giving an account of many of theſe 


miracles, and accompanied with prefatory diſcourſes, which are 
very well writ. There runs, however, through the whole of 
theſe a ridiculous compariſon between the miracles of our Saviour 
and thoſe of the Abbẽ; wherein it is aſſerted, that the evidence 
for the latter is equal to that for the former: As if the teſtimony 
of men could ever be put in the balance with that of God bimſelf, 
who conducted the pen of the infpired writers, If theſe writers, 
indeed, were to be conſidered merely as human teſtimony, the 


FREN A author is very moderate in his compariſon ; ſince he 


might, with ſome appearance of reaſon, pretend, that the JIAx- 
SENIST miracles much ſurpaſs the other in evidence and autho- 
rity. The following elreumſtances are drawn from authentic 
papers, inſerted in the above-mentioned book. | 


- Many of the miracles of Abbe Pan 1s were proved immedi- 


Fe: ately by witneſſes before the officiality or biſhop's court at PA · 


R18, under the eye of cardinal NoarLLes, whoſe character for 


integrity and capacity was never conteſted eyen by his enemies, 


His ſucceſſor in the archbiſhopric was an enemy to the Jane 
SENISTS, and for that reaſon promoted to the ſee by the court. 
Yet 22 rectors or cures of Pa Rx Is, with infinite earneſtneſs, preſs 
him to examine thoſe miracles, which they aſſert to be known to 


the whole world, and indiſputably certain 2 But he OY for- 


bore. . 


The Mor 1n1sT party had tried to diſcredit theſe miracles in 
one inſtance, that of Madamoiſelle le Fx An. But, beſides that 
their proceedings were in many reſpects the moſt irregular in the 
world, particularly in citing only a few of the JansznisTs* 
witneſſes, whom they tampered with: Beſides this, I ſay, they 
ſoon found themſelves overwhelmed by a cloud of new witneſſes, 


one hundred and twenty in number, moſt of them perſons of 


credit and ſubſtance in Paz1s, whe gave oath for the miracle, 
This was accompanied with a ſolemn and earneſt appeal to the 
parliament, But the parliament were forbid by authority to 
meddle in the affair, It was at laſt obſerved, that ware men 
U 3 | | are 
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ere heated by zeal and enthoßaſm, there is no degree of human 
teſlimony ſo ſtrong as may not be procured for the greateſt ab- 
ſurditx : And thoſe who will be ſo ſilly as to examine the affair 
by that medium, and ſeek particular ſtaws in the teſtimony, are 
alwaſt ſure to be confounded. It muſt be a miſerable impoſture, 
indeed, that does not prevail in that conteſt. ; 


All who have been in Francs about that time have heard of 
the reputation of Monſ. Hzr aur, the lieutenant. de Police, whoſe 
vigilance, penetratibn, activity, and extenſive, intelligence have 
been much talked of. This magiſtrate, who by the nature of 
his offige is almoſt abſalute, was inveſted, with full powers, on 
purpoZe to. ſuppreſs or diſcredit theſs miracles ;, and he frequently 
ſeized immediately, and examined the witneſſes and ſubjects of 
| them : But never could reach any thing ſatisfactory "ne them, 


Ia the caſe. of Madamoiſelle TnIisAur he ſent the Gannon: 
de S VIVA to examine her; whoſe evidence is very curious. 
The phyſieian deelares, that it, was impoſſible ſhe could have been 
ſo ill as was proved by witneſſes; beeauſe it was impoſſible ſhe 
could, in ſo ſhort a time, have recovered ſo perſectly as he found 
her, © He reaſoned, like a man of fenſe, from natural cauſes; 
but the oppoſite party told him; that the whole was a miracle, 

and that his evidence was the very beſt proof of it. 


The Mor 1n1sTs were in a ſad dilemma, They durſt not 
aſſert the abſolute inſufficiency of human evidence, to prove a 
miracle. They were obliged to ſoy, that theſe miracles were 
wrought by witchcraft and the devil. But they were told, "that 


this was the reſqurce of ** Jzws of old. . 


No JANSBNIST ver ever e to aetount for the ceſ- 
ſation of the mitacles, when the church yard was ſhut up by the 
_ king's edict. It was the touch of the tomb, which operated 
thoſe. extraordinary effects; and when no one could: approach the 
tomb, no etfeQs. could. rn God, indeed, could have 
throws down the walls ina moment; but he is maſter of his 
own graces and works, and it beleags not to us to account for 


them. . 
thoſe 


F 
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thoſe of Tux reno, on the ſounding of the rams horns, nor break 
up the priſon of every apoſtle, like that of St. Paut 


No leſs a man, than the Duc de CrATILLON, a duke and. 
peer of Fx AN c E, of the higheſt rank and family, gives evidence 
of a miraculous cure, performed upon a ſervant of his, who had 
lived ſeveral years in his houſe with + a viſible and palpable in- 
firmity. 


J ſhall conclude with obſerving, that no 4 are more cele-. | 
brated for ſtrictneſs of life and manners than the ſecular clergy of 
Fs Ax c, particularly the rectors or cures of Pa RIS who bear 


| teſtimony to theſe impoſtures, 


The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen, and the 
auſterity of the nuns of PorT-Royar, have been much cele- 
brated all over Euxoysz. Yet they all give evidence for a mi- 


racle, wrought on the niece of the famous Pascar, whoſe 


ſanity of life, as well as extraordinary capacity, is well known. 
The famous Racing gives an account of this miracle in his 
famous hiſtory of Pox T-Royar, and fortifies it with all the 
proofs, which a multitude of nuns, prieſts, phyſicians, and men 


of the world, all of them of undoubted credit, could beſtow upon 
it. Several men of letters, particularly the biſhop of Toux NA, 


thought this miracle ſo certain, as to employ it in the refutation 


of atheiſts and free-thinkers, The queen - regent of Fx Ax c E, 


ho was extremely prejudiced againſt the Pox T-Rovyar, ſent 


ber own phyſician to examine the miracle, who returned an ab- 


ſolute convert. In ſhort, the ſupernatural cure was ſo unconteſt- 


able, that it ſaved, for a time, that famous monaſtery from the 


ruin with which it was threatened by the JasurTs, Had it been 
a cheat, it had certainly been detected by ſuch ſagacious and 
powerful antagoniſts, and muſt have baſtened the ruin of the 
cuntrivers, Our divines, who can build up a formidable caftle 
from ſuch deſpicable materials; what a prodigious fabric could 
they have reared from theſe and many other circumſtances, 
which 1 have not mentioned! How oft would the great names 
of PAScAL, Racinr, ARNAUD, NiIcoLz, have reſounded in 
aur ears? But if they be wiſe, they had better adopt the mi- 


racle, 
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racle, as being more worth, a thouſand times, than all the reſt 


of their collection. Beſides, it may ſerve very much to their 
purpoſe. For that miracle was really performed by the touch of 


- ah'authentic holy prickle of the holy thorn, which 2 compoſed = 


holy crown, which, Ec. 


NOTE [VM], p- 204. 


I N SEM] it may, I think, be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that 
* where any cauſe is known only by its particular effects, it 
muſt be impoſſible to infer any new effects from that cauſe ; fince 
the qualities, which are requiſite to produce theſe new effects 
along with the former, muſt either be different, or ſuperior, or 
af more extenſive operation, than thoſe which ſimply produced 
the effect, whence alone the cauſe is ſuppoſed to be known to 
us. We can never, therefore, have any reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of theſe qualities. To ſay, that the new effects pro- 
ceed only from a continuation of the ſame energy, which is al- 
ready known from the firſt effects, will not remove the difficulty. 
For even granting this to be the caſe, (which can ſeldom be ſup- 


poſed) the very continuation and exertion of a like energy (for 
it is impoſſible it can be abſolutely the ſame) I ſay, this exertion 


of a like energy, in a different period of ſpace and time, is a 
very arbitrary ſuppoſition, and what there cannot poſſibly be any 
traces of in the effects, from which all our knowledge of the 
cauſe is originally derived, Let the inferred cauſe be exactly pro- 
portioned (as it ſhould be) to the known effect; and it is im- 
poſſible that it can poſſeſs any qualities, from which | new or dif 
ferent effects can be inferred, | 


NOTE [N], p. 217. 


Px S argument is drawn from Dr. BexxzLzY ” and indeed 
moſt of the writings of that very ingenious author form the 

- beſt leſſons of ſcepticiſm, which are to be found either among the 
ancient or modern philoſophers, BA v E not excepted, He pro- 
feſſes however, in his title- page (and undoubtedly with great 
truth) to have compoſed his book againſt the ſceptics as well as 
s ogainft the atheiſts and free-thinkers, * that all his argue 

ö ; ments, 
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ments, though otherwiſe intended, are, in reality, merely ſcep- 
tical, appears from this, that they admit of no anſwer and produce 
no conaucłion. Their only effect is to cauſe that momentary 
amazement and irreſolution and confuſion, which is the reſult of 
ſcepticiſm. | ? | | 


NOTE [0], p. 219. 


Wy Hatever diſputes there may be about mathematical points, 
we muſt allow that there are phyſical points; that is, parts 
of extenſion, which cannot be divided or leſſened, either by the 
eye or imagination, Theſe images, then, which are preſent to 
the fancy or ſenſes, are abſolutely indiviſible, and  confequently _ 
muſt be allowed by mathematicians to be infinitely leſs than any 
real part of extenſion; and yet nothing appears more certain to 
reaſon, than that an infinite number of them compoſes an infinite 
extenfion, How much more an infinite number of thoſe infi- 
nitely ſmall parts of mn, oa are till ſuppoſed infinitely 


diviſible, 


NOTE (P), x p- 221, 


Ir ſeems to me not impoſſible to avoid theſe abſurdities and 

contradictions, if it be admitted, that there is no ſuch thing 
as abſtract or general ideas, properly ſpeaking; but that all ge- 
neral ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached to a general 


term, which recalls, upon occaſion, other particular ones, that . 
reſemble, in certain circumſtances, the idea, preſent to the mind. 
Thus when the term Horſe, is pronounced, we immediately 
figure to ourſelves the idea of a black or a white animal, of a 


particular ſize or figure: But as that term is alſo, uſually applied 
to animals of other colours, figures and ſizes, theſe ideas, though 
not actually preſent to the imagination, are eafily recalled z and 
our reaſoning and concluſion proceed in the ſame way, as if they 


were actually preſent, If this be admitted (as ſeems reaſonable} 


it follows that all the ideas of quantity, upon which mathema- 


ticians reaſon, are nothing but particular, and ſuch as are ſug- 


geſted by the ſenſes and imagination, and conſequently, cannot be 
infinitely diviſible, It is ſufficient to have dropped this hint at 
preſent, without proſecuting it any farther. It certainly concerns 
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all lovers of ſcience not to expoſe themſelves to the ridicule and 
_ contempt of the ignorant by their concluſions ; and this ſeems 
the readieft ſolution * theſe difficulties, 


* | 
NOTE [Q ], p. 229. 


rar impious maxim of the ancient philoſophy, Fx nibilb, 

nibil fit, by which the creation of matter was excluded, ceaſes 
to be a maxim, according to this philoſophy. Not only the will 
of the ſupreme Being may create matter; but, for aught we 
know @ priori, the will of any other being might create it, or 
any other cauſe, that the moſt whimſical imagination can affizn, 


NOTE [RJ, p. 255. 

HAT property is a ſpecies of re/ation, which produces a con- 

nexion between the perſon and the object is evident: The 
Imagination paſſes naturally and eaſily from the conſideration of 
a field to that of the perſon, whom it belongs to. It may only be 
aſked, how this relation is reſolveable into any of thoſe three, viz, 
cauſation, contiguity, and reſemblance, which we have affirmed to 
be the only connecting principles among ideas. To be the pro- 
prietor of any thing is to be the ſole perſon, who, by the laws of 
ſociety, has a right to difpoſe of it, and to enjoy the benefit of 
it. This right has at leaſt a tendency to procure the perſon the 
Exerciſe of it; and in fact does commonly procure him that 
advantage, For rights which had no influence, .and never took 
place, would be no rights at all, Now a perſon who diſpoſes of 
an object, and reaps benefit from it, both produces, or may pro- 
duce, effects on it, and is affected by it. Property therefore is a 
ſpecies of cauſation, It enables the perſon to produce alterations 
on the object, and it ſuppoſes that his condition is improved and 
altered by it. It is indeed the relation the moſt intereſting of 
any, and occurs the moſt frequently to the mind. = 
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